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COLUMBUS, JANUARY, 1866. 



Inttolmttori. 



T the dawn of a new year, the first number of a new Tolmne 
of the Joomal goes forth to meet its patrons and friends, and 
tender to them and all the finends of oar caose the customary greeting 
of the season ; would that our kindly wishes, emanating as they do from 
the heart, could reach the heart as well as the eye of all who are 
laboring with us in the cause of education. 

The fifth Tolume, how suggestive the thought! Since our work 
commenced what changes have occurred I During the last four years 
some 200,000 of the youth of Ohio have reached their majority, have 
passed frx)m our schools with such preparation for the duties of life as these 
schools have affi)rded : they have become part of our citizens, their suf- 
frages are deciding the most momentous questions connected witii the 
wel&re of the State, and their influence affecting, favorably or unfa- 
vorably, all by whom they are surrounded. Within that time a still 
larger number have become entitled to the privileges of our schools, 
and are now yielding to the moulding influence of the Teachers to 
whom their training is entrusted. 

The great object for which we labor, and which has heretofore been 
clearly set forth, is still the same ; the means by which it is to be 
accomplished remain unchanged. We come with no new revelation on 
this subject : we have no brilliant experiments to exhibit, no novel 
theories to propose, no startling discoveries to announce. It is still 
true, as in time past, that there is no royal road to learning : knowledge 
must still be acquired, fad by fact, item by item, by patient and per- 
severing toil. In the same manner only can mental discipline be 
acquired, — ^by the continued exercise of each faculty and susceptibility 
of the mind. Perception, consciousness and reason, understanding, 
YoL. Y, No. 1. 1 
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judgment, memory and imagination, must each receive the culture 
appropriate to itself; and the habits of attention, observation, investi- 
gation, reflection, reasoning and thinking must be formed and nurtured. 
So also with respect to the formation of character ; each and every 
desirable trait must receive its share of attention, must bo wisely and 
kindly fostered and strengthened. Promptness and punctuality, dili- 
gence and industry, neatness and order, courtesy and politeness, kind- 
ness and generosity, forbearance and magnanimity, frankness and 
sincerity, truthfulness and candor, benevolence and piety, — these, and 
all the graces which adorn, and the virtues which enter into our ideal 
of true manhood and womanhood, must receive constant attention and 
asnduons care. 

To such a work as this is it that the true Teacher is devoted. Need 
any wonder that it is a work of time, of labor? To aid in the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this work is our aim; and, that we may be 
enabled to labor efficiently in their behalf, we invoke the aid of Teachers 
and all interested in our work, in filling our pages with such articles 
as should find place in a Journal of Education. 



®feiff Ststt %m]im' ^isatMim. 



The eight annual meeting of this Association was attended in 
Columbus on the 26th and 27th of Dec. 1855. The members con- 
vened in Odeon Hall at 10 o'clock, A. M., of the 26th, Mr. A. J. 
lUckoff, the President, in the chair, W. Mitchell Secretary. The 
exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. A. Smyth, of Toledo. 

On motion Messrs. J. N. Desellem of Jeflferson county, J. G. 
Marohant of Hamilton county, and E. E. White of Cuyahoga county, 
were appointed assistant Secretaries. 

Some time was then devoted to the receiving and enrollment of 
members. 

The President made some remarks upon the favorable circumstances 
under which the Association met, and the necessity of promptness on 
the part of committees and menibers in the transaction of business. 

Mr. Holbrook of Warren county, offered the following : 

Betolvedy That a committee of five be appointed for the purpose of drafting 
a petition to the Legislature in behalf -of Normal Schools, of which committee 
the President of the Association shall be a member ex-offido. 
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The resolution was adopted, and Messrs. A. Holbrook, M. F. Cow- 
dery, E. C. Ellis, and A. Freese, were appointed members of said 
committee. 

Pros. Lorin Andrews presented the outlines of a plan for systema- 
tizing the business of the Financial Committee. 

Mr. Jno. n. Bolfe offered the following : 

Besoived, That L. Andrews, A. Freese, John Hancock, A. D. Lord, and H. F. 
Cowdeiy be appointed a committee to present to the Association some appro- 
priate mode of obtaining the funds needed to carry forward the objects of the 
Association; which was ado|>ted. 

Dr. W. G. Catlin, on the pui) of the citizens and Board of Ednea- 
tion of Mansfield, invited the Association to hold its next semi-annual 
meeting at Mansfield. 

On motion of Rev. A. Smyth it was resolved to hold the next meet- 
ing at Mansfield. 

Prof. F. Merrick, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, who was ap- 
pointed to deliver the opening address, not having arrived, the Assoei* 
ation proceeded to other business. 

Mr. Eaton, of Cuyahoga, on behalf of the committee appointed at 
the last semi-annual meeting to memorialize the Legislature on the sub- 
ject of truancy and vagrancy, presented the features of said memorial, 
and reported the steps taken to procure facts and statistics to be em- 
bodied in said memorial. 

Mr. n. H. Barney, State Commissioner of Common Schools, on invita- 
tion of the President, made some remarks upon the condition of the edu. 
cational interests of the State. He remarked that the progress of the 
Public Schools in the State was upward and onward; that the number 
of the Union or Graded Schools had been doubled ; that preparations 
were being made to have High Schools in townships where there are no 
large towns in the townships ; and that already all the important towns 
are being distinguished by these graded Schools ; that not only does 
there exist a deep and earnest appreciation of the efforts of this Asso- 
ciation within the State, but without. Ohio has become observed even 
by those Eastern S(ates which have made the greatest progress in edu- 
cation. In his recent visit to New England, he had heard those en. 
gaged in their most successful institutions, acknowledge that our system 
is the best in the Union — that they were being outstripped by us. 
But in his own State, he had heard objections to the Graded Schools. 
Some say we do, or attempt to do, too much — that our standard of 
education is too high. How far is this objection valid ^ Do^f^ ^^>x^sbr 
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tion make the people discontented? When a people are educated a 
little, are they not encouraged to desire more? If they become discon- 
tented, it is a discontent with ignorance. Such discontent will always 
exist. 

Facts were presented to show that the graded system was more use- 
fal and more economical than any other, and hence tax-payers were in- 
terested m haying the system more and more perfected, and more and 
more extended. He represented as false and degrading the idea that 
men should think only of the wel&re of themselves, of the education 
of their own children — if such selfishness was to prevail, civil and 
religious liberty would wane. Suoh were not the sentiments that in- 
spired Washington and his illustrious compeers. Their public spirit 
sought to render this world a scene of peace and purity, of happiness 
akin to that better country to which they aspired. 

Let the present system of Common Schools be permitted to have &ir 
work, and the fruits will be manifest. The High Schools are incen- 
tives to teachers and to the pupils of the District Schools, and they are 
reciprocally beneficial. If the Common School system of Ohio then is 
let alone, it will become the best in the Union. 

On motion, the Report of the committee on Normal Schools was 
made the order fbr 3 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTEBNOON SXSSION. 

The Association oomvened, the President in the chair. 

Mr. J. P. EUinwood moved that a committee of seven be appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. Messrs. J. P. Ellinwood, L. 
Andrews, E. B. White, S. J. Henderson, W. A. McKee, J. Ogden 
and F. W. Hurtt were appointed said committee. 

Mr. Andrews, Churman of the committee to present a plan for 
raising the funds needed to carry on the operations of the Association, 
make the Mowing report : 

The committee recommend, that as far as possible, pledges be ob- 
tained from Teachers for the payment of one per cent, on all salaries 
not exceeding $600, and one and a half per cent, on all salaries over 
$600 : said sums to be pud semi-annually in advance. The Eeport 
was accepted. 

On motion for the adoption of the Report remarks were made by 
Messrs. Bolfe, L. Andrews, A. Smyth, and others. 

Mr.C. Rogers moved to amend, by substituting one per cent, on all 
SMbaiea. Mr. BmjOi moved to amend the amendment by striking out 
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one per cent, and mserting one and a balf per cent., which motion, after 
remarks bj Messrs. Smyth, Bolfe, and others was carried. 

A Report was then read bj Mr. H. C. Taylor on the relation ct 
Teachers and Boards of Education. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were tendered to Mr. Taylor 
and a copy of his report solicited for pablicati(m. 

Mr. Holbrook, from the committee to report the form of a petition to die 
Legislature on the subject of Normal Schools, reported the foUowing : 

Jb iheHMaraile, (hie L&gUkOurgqf Ohio: 

We, the nnderaigned, members of the State Teaehert' AMOcUition« and dthwas 
of the State of Ohio, would hereby respect^iUy represent, that, 

Whbrbas, we are tallj persnaded that the best possible appropriation of a 
portion of the School Fandi will be to the support of Normal Schools, for tlM 
preparation and training of Teachers for the Public Schools of the State; anA 
that whereas, at least four Normal Schools are reqnisite to famish anything like 
an approach to an adeqnate supply of trained teachers for our public Schools, we 
hereby earnestly solicit that your honorable body diyide the State into four Nor- 
mal School Districts, each comprising an equal number of counties most conren* 
iently situated for such purpose, and that in each or any of these Districts, a Nor- 
mal School haying been established by the members of the State Teachers' Aiio- 
ciation, who shall hare obtained at least $15,000, applied in the form of buildings, 
lands and apparatus, appropriate for such Schools, the yalueand fitness of such 
building, land and apparatus to be determined by the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools, the Legislature shall appropriate to each such Normal School 
thus established by the State Teachers' Association, the annual sum of $5,000, 
to be applied exclusiyely to the payment of the salaries of Professors and Teach- 
ers in said Normal Schools, on condition that two pupils flrom each county la 
the seyeral districts in which the said Normal Schools shall be located shall be 
entitled to free tuition under the rules and regulations of such schools, these 
pupils to be elected by the County Teachers' Associations at their regular meet- 
ings. 

On motion of Mr. Hancock, the report was accepted. Mr. HancoA 
Inoved that the report be adopted, and a number of them printed to be 
circulated. After remarks by Messrs. Bolfe, DeWolf, Ellenwood, 
Taylor, and others, the motion was carried. 

Prof. Merrick of the Ohio Wesleyan University, then proceeded to 
read a Beport upon the course of study for our Common Schools. 

On motion of Mr. Hancock, the report was accepted, the thanks of 
the Association returned, and a copy solicited for publication. 

The President read a communication from the Superintendent of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, inviting the members to visit that 
Institution, which was received and the thanks of the Association 
therefor returned. 
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BYlMIMa (^^lON. 

The Association met porsoant to adjourament, and the session was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. I. W. Andrews of Marietta College. 
The President then introduced Bey. D. S. Burnett of Cincinnati, who 
delivered a most interesting discourse upon the life and services of the 
late Dr. Joseph Bay of Cincinnati. 

SBCOND day: mobninq session. 

The Association convened, the President in the chair. On motion, 
two thousand copies of the Petition to the Legislature on the subject 
of Normal Schools were ordered to be printed for circulation. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were returned to the Bev. 
D. S. Burnett for his address on the preceding evening, and a copy 
Bolioited for publication. 

Mr. L. Andrews offered the following : 

Sesolved, That a eommittee of three be appointed to report at the next meet- 
ing of the Association on the shortness of the time pnpils are allowed to remain 
in onr pnblic schools. Adopted, and L. Andrews, J. Eaton, and J. B. Trevor 
were appointed said committee. 

A report on the subject of Elementary Classical education was then 
read by President I. W. Andrews of Marietta College. 

On motion the Beport was received and a copy solicited for publica- 
tion. On motion of Mr. A. Holbrook the question on the adoption of 
the Beport of the committee to prepare a petition to the Legislature on 
the subject of Normal Schools was reconsidered. A motion to lay the 
Beport on the table was lost. The question was discussed by Messrs. 
L. Andrews, E. E. White, J. H. Bolfe, J. Ogden, and others. 

Mr. Andrews remarked : Teaching is a great art ; it must be studied 
like other professions. It is important to have Teachers who not only 
have knowledge, but who know how to impart it. There are some 
16,000 Public Schools in the State : to be efficient these Schools need 
qualified Teachers. If the Legislature is expected to do any thing to 
educate these Teachers we must petition for it, urge it repeatedly. If 
Teachers feel the importance of this, and act in unison, the work can 
be effected. In relation to the School Law, we wish it to remain un- 
changed. The proposed Normal Schools will not interfere with the 
Common Schools. 

Mr. E. E. White said that he did not wish to oppose the Normal 
Schools, but if we are inclined to chauge the School Law, we can not 
axpeoi others to let it alone. He feared the agitation of this subject 
n^gbt lead to other obanges which would leault m evVL. 
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Mr. Roberts showed that the sum of $20,000 is only onensixtieth of 
the school fund of $1,200,000, and less than $2.00 to each of the 
12,000 school districts ; and that the money thus applied will be returned 
a thousand fold. 

Mr. J. H. Eolfe hoped that the Legislature would not change the 
School Law ; he thought it no more proper to educate Teachers at pub- 
lic expense than to do the same for the members of other professions. 

Mr. M. G. Williams said he should regret that anything should be 
done to impair the efficiency of our present excellent system of schools. 
He proposed that the subject be referred to a committee, to report upon 
the causes of the want of success in the Normal Schools of other States. 

Prof. Merrick remarked that while we have excellent TeAchers in 
all parts of the State, a large portion of the schools are taught by those 
who are totally unfit for the employment. Our schools would be benefit, 
ed more by two months' tuition under good Teachers than by eight 
months under imcompetent ones. Something must be done for the 
proper training of Teachers. We should first agree in relation to what 
should be done, and then act earnestly and vigorously, and the work 
could be accomplished. 

Dr. W. C. Catlin felt proud of the Association fojr having undertaken 
the establishment of a Normal School, but he feared that the proposed 
petition might result in evil; that the High Schools, so necessary to the 
success of our system, might be crippled or abolished. 

Mr. John Hancock spoke warmly in favor of going forward with the 
Normal Schools, and securing legislative aid. If we need Normal 
Schools, we must ask aid for them now; if put ofif for two years it may 
be too late. 

Prof. M. G. Williams offered the following : 

Beiolved, That a committee residing in different parts of the State be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the causes of the failure of Normal Schools in this and other 
States, and also to report the true object of Schools for the specific education of 
Teachers. * 

Mr. A. C. Deuel moved the previous question, which was carried. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 

On motion, it was ordered that hereafter delegates from County or 
other Associations be required to present certificates of their appoint- 
ment before being considered Honorary Members of the Association. 

Mr. F. W. Hurtt offered the following : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to correspond with proper persouH, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the workings of the lJoim«\^OQLwA^ ^it >^\^ wv\ 
other coanttee. 
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The resolatioQ was adopted, and Messrs. F. W. Hortt, A. C. Deuel, 
M. Q. Williams and A. Smyth were appointed said committee. 

On motion, Messrs. A. Holbrook, J. Hancock and J. Tackerman 
were appointed a committee to distribute petitions and to appoint sub- 
committees in the different counties of the State, to obtain signatures 
to the same, and forward them to the Legislature for their action. 

The committee to Nominate Officers made the following report : 

Pr€sident,-lBLey. ANSON SMITH, of Toledo. 

Vice Presidents. 

WtH. ]>IIT. 

I. Jno. D. Caldwell, Cincimiati. 12. P. H. Jaquith, Xenia. 
3. Daniel Hough. 13. Edwin Regal, Hopedale. 

3. 8. 4, Henderson, Dayton. 14. J. Tackennan, Orwell. 

4. 3* B> Foreat, Urbana. 15. Henry Barnes, Inland. 

5. Chas. W. Hill, Toledo. 16. W. A. McKee, Coshocton. 

6. D. F. DeWolfe, Tiifln. 17. 1. P. Hole, East Rochester. 

7. £. C. Ellis, Georgetown. la W. C. Catlin, Mansfield. 

8. Geo. C. Smith, Columbus. 19. Andrew Freese, Cleyeland. 

9. Lewis Paine, Pomeroy. 2a Alex. Bartlett, Putnam. 

10. W. J. Sage, Chillicothe. 21. W. W. Y. Buchanan, Piqna. 

II. H. C. Taylor, Oberlin. 

JUcording Secretary,— K. D. Parker, Cincinnati. 
Corresponding 8eer^ary.'-Aj. W. Kimball, Lebanon. 
Treasurer.'^D, C. Pearson, Columbus. 

Executive Committee, 

John Hancock, of Cincinnati, Chairman, 
Charles Rogers, Dayton, A. D. Lord, Columbus. 

Geo. K. Jenkins, Mt Pleasant Wm. Mitchell, Norwalk. 

T. W. Hanrey, Massillon. E. D. Kingsley, Marietta. 

Financial Committee, 

M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky, Chairman. 
R. W. Morris, Springfield. A. 0. Fenner, Dayton. 

John Eaton, Jr., Cleyeland. A. Samson, Zanesville. 

AVTIBRNOON BSSSION. ^ 

The Association convened, and proceeded to the election of officers. 
The rule requiring the election to be by ballot was suspended, and on 
motion, the nominations, as reported by the committee, were confirmed. 

The report on Truancy and Vagrancy was then taken up. Mr. J. 

Eaton, on behalf of the committee, offered the following : 

Resolvedy That the interests of education demand immediate legislation with 
reference to truancy, vagrancy, and the establishment of a State Institution for 
the proper training of juvenile criminals. 

The reBolntion was discussed by the Rev. L. Warner, Chaplain to 
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the Ohio Penitentiary, Messrs. B. Brown and A. G. Dimmock, ex- 
Wardens, and others, after which it was unanimously adopted. 

The &ct8 elicited, and the yiews presented in this disousrion were 
exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. S. N. Sanford nominated the following persons as Trustees of 
the MoNeeley Normal School : 

Tw fhrtit uean. For two ymr$. For one ywr. 

Cyrus McNeely, Hon. Jno. A. Bingham, M. F. Cowdery, 

Asa D. Lord, Lorin Andxewi, Em Cattell, 

John Hancock. £phraim Clark, James Taggart, 

Geo. EL. Jenkins. T. W. Hanrey. 

The nominations were confirmed, and the above named persons elected. 

On motion, Mr. M. O. Williams was added to the committee of cor- 
reependence with reference to Normal Schools. 

Dr. A. P. Lord made a brief Report with reference to the financial 
afl&irs of the Journal, which, on motion, was accepted and highly ap- 
proTcd. 

Mr. F. W. Hurtt offered the following : 

Whxbbas, we helieye that the appointment of a person who shall deyote his 

whole time as Agent and Editor for the Ohio Journal of Edncation, would be 

the most effectiye plan of increasing its usefalness and its circulation : Therefore 

Jfetdlved^ That the Ezecntiye Committee be instructed to secure the seryices of 

a competent person to act as Agent and Editor for said Journal. 

After remarks by Messrs. Hancock, Lord, Oowdery and others, 
it was adopted. 

Dr. John Williams ofifered the following: 

Be$olved, That we respectfully suggest to Boards of County Examiners the 
propriety of proposing to applicants the following questions. 

1. Are you a subscriber to any educational periodical ? 

2. What educational treatises haye you read ? 

3. Are you a member of any educational association ? 

JUtolvedt That we Airther suggest the propriety of allowing the answers giyen 
to these questions to haye, in each case their due bearing in the determination 
of the grade of the certificate granted. 

Mr. J. A. Sloan moved to amend by striking out the third question, 

which was carried, and the resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. L. Andrews offered the following : 

" Jtesolvedf That the heartiest thanks of the members of this Association and 
of the people of Ohio are due to Dr. A. D. Lord for his pioneer labors in the 
cause of Education in the State, for his efficiency as the Agent of this Associa- 
tion, and for the faithftil and acceptable performance of his duties as Besident 
Editor of the Ohio Journal of Education." 

Unanimously adopted. 
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On motion of Mr. L. Andrews, the ''American Journal of Educa- 
tion/' published by Hon. H. Barnard, of Hartford, Conn., was recom- 
mended to teachers and friends of education generally. 

ETSNINO SESSION. 

Melvin Clark, Esq., a member of the Board of School Examiners 
in Marietta, delivered an address; subject, ** Popular Education as an 
element of Republicanism." A copy was solicited for publication. 

The valedictory address of the President was pronounced. After 
which, Rev. A. Smyth, the President elect, was conducted to the Chair 
and made a brief and appropriate address. 

Rev. H. L. Hitchcock, D.D., President of Western Reserve College, 
was appointed to deliver the evening address at the next semi-annual 
meeting. 

Rev. Mr. Bittinger, of Cleveland, was invited to read, at the same 
meeting, a Paper on " The Will as an Educational Power." 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to Mr. A. J. Riokoif, 
the retiring President, for the able, impartial and dignified manner in 
which he has discharged his duties during the past year. 

A vote of thanks was returned to the railroad companies that 
reduced the fare of persons attending the Convention, to the hotel 
keepers in Columbus for the same, to the citizens of Columbus for their 
hospitalities, and to all who contributed to the agreeableness of this 
session of the Association. 

The Christian Doxology was sung, the Benediction pronounced, and 
the Association adjourned to meet in Mansfield, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the Ist and 2d days of July next. 



NAMES OF MEMBERS. 
The following persons became members, or renewed their member- 
ship, by paying the fee of one dollar : 

Ashland County. Champaign County. 

R. Q Beer, Ashland. A. C. Denel, iJrbana. 

C. S. Martindale, Ashland. 8. R. Forest, *' 

Ashtabula County. M. G. WUliams ," 
Mary Ross. Clark County. 

Belmont County. & ^- P^i"?J^,- 

Matthew Campbell, St. ClairsYUle. ? w i^;*? s?h^«m 

WiUison White, BarnesviUe, ^ ^- SS^h ®P^^®^^- 

John E. Stewart. Mrs Mo?r" 

^ n ,.„.^n ^'^ ?^^^' CUrmont County. 

JE. C. EJhs, Georgetown. «r_. n.^^- Tri»n««fv 
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Columbiana County. 
I. P. Hole, East Rochester. 

Coshocton County. 
W. A. McKee, Coshocton. 
Hiss M. Medbeny, '* 
" Susan Van Erery, Coshocton. 

Crawford County. 
DaTid Kerr, Gallon. 

Cuyahoga County. 
O. O. Baldwin, Clereland. 
John Eaton, Jr., " 
Andrew Freese, " 
A. B. Palmer, " 

E. E. White, " 

Mrs. H. N. Baldwin, *' 
Miss Mary Clemens, Cleveland. 
" CJ.GiUett, " 

" Mary E. Smith, " 

Delaware County. 
Prof. F. Merrick, Delaware. 
Loanda L. Ryant, Constantia. 
Looisa A. Ryant, '* 

Erie County. 
H. Blanchard. 

M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky Ci^. 
O. P. Cowdery, ** 

J. H. Holton, Milan. 
P. E. Walker, " 

C. S. Royce, Huron. 

Fairfield County. 
Wm. Whitney, Lancaster. 
Dr. Jno. WiUiams, " 

Franklin County. 
G. W.Batchelder, Columbu). 
T. C. Bowles, " 

W. W. Granger, " 

Liberty Hall, " 

John Hopley, '* 

A. D. Lord, 

D. C. Pearson, ** 
S. B. Phipps, " 
Geo. C. Smith, 

Jas. W. Taylor, " 

Rev. D. Worley, " 

Miss E. N. Burr, " 

" H.S.Carter, " 

« CoraDouty, " 

" C.George, " 

*' S. Welles, " 

Greene County. 
Rev. M. French, Xenia. 
P. H. Jaquith, " 
J. D. Stine, " 

N. D. Thompson, " 
Miss Eliza Hyslop, Xenia. 

" N.J. Hyslop, 

" L.N. Sweeiy, " 
H. H. Smith, Cedarville. 
J. L. Stetson, " 
J. C. Stormount, " 
Miss Jane Parry, " 

" Julia Parry, " 
Edward Story, Bo wersville. 
Miss N. E. Collins. 

" A. F. Files. 



Gfuemsey County. 
W. K. Gooderl, Washington. 

Hamilton County. 
J. D. Caldwell, CincinnatL 
John Hancock, '* 
Augustus King, " 
Elias Longley, " 

James G. Marchant, '' 
M. D. Parker, ** 

D.W. Proctor, " 

Uriah Rico, " 

And. J. Rickoff, " 
J. H. Rolfe, 
Mrs. M. L. C. Rolfe, " 
Jas. M. Ross, " 

J. B. Trevor, " 

Pres. I. J. Allen, College HilL 
D. F. Brown, ** 

Josiah Bridge, Kewtown. 
Mrs. J. Bridge, " 
J. P. Ellinwood, " 
Mrs. C. Ellinwood, " 

ffaficock County. 
Miss Harriet Alban, Findlay. 
Mrs. M. B.Vance, " 

Sarrison County. 
J. B. Cnmmings, Cadiz. 
J. Mills, Hopedale. 
John Ogden, *• 
Mrs. M. J. Ogden, Hopedale. 
Edwin Regal, 
Miss B. B. Delaney, " 
" H.N.Thompson," 

Highland County. 
John B. Lee. 
Miss F. C. Lee. 
Wm. L. Lucas. 
Robert L. Pugh. 
A. F. Richards, Nevin. 
D. L. Roush, *' 
Wm. Roush, " 
David E. McCoy, Highland. 
Mrs. D. E. McCoy, " 
Miss Evaline Shaffer. 

Huron County. 
A. B. Cornell, Monroeville. 
Wm. Mitchell, Norwalk. 
Mrs. Kate Mitchell. " 
Miss Phebe Mitchell, " 

Jefferson County. 
David Allen, Steubenville 
J. N. Desellem, '' 
J. Lindley, " 

Miss M. Inglebright, Steubenville. 
Miss M. L. Judkins, '' 

Geo. K. Jenkins, Mt. Pleasant 

Knox County. 
Pres. Lorin Andrews, Gambler. 
H. D. Lathrop, " 

Moses Dunn, Fredericktown. 
Chauncy Nye, " 

Licking County. 
Rev. Alex. Duncan, Newark. 
Geo. L. Mills, " 

Miss. V. Wilcox, " 

1 
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Ber. JevemUli HaU, Gfaa^rille. 
W. P. Kerr, " 

8. N. Sanford, " 

Mist Laura B. Hawks, UticA. 

•* Mary D. Abbott, " 

** M.W.DaYis, •• 

" Satan Danham, " 

« M.EUiott, ** 

Lorain County. 
Mitt Harriet Gott, Brighton. 
Ltteas County, 

D. C. Orr, Maamee Citj. 
Ber. A. Smyth, Toledo. 

Maduon OowUy. 
J. H. Drew, London. 
Mitt M. Drew, '' 
" Ellen Tyler. 

E. p. Ingertoll, W. Jefforton. 
Smith Olne^r, Darby Creek. 

Marion County. 
Jamet L. Heller, Marion. 
Mrs. B. Johnton, ** 
Mitt L.£t8ler, " 

" Annie Geiger, " 
"* K. C. Halderman, Marion. 

Meigs County. 
L. Paine, Pomeroy. 

Miami County. 
W. W. V. Bnchanan, Piqoa. 
Mary W. C. Clark, ^ 
Thomas J. Webb, Catttown. 
Joteph Greene. 

Montgomery OowUy. 
H.Anderson, Dayton. 

A. 0. Fenner, " 

Mrs. M. J. Fenner, Dayton. 
W. L. Forbes, " 

S. J. Henderson, " 

Charles Bogers, " 

Mist. M. J. Monfort " 

Morrow County. 

B. B. McVay, Chestenrille. 

Muskingum County. 
Alex.«Bartlett, Putnam. 
Chas. W. Chandler, ZanesviUe. 
J.H.HUls, " 

S. P. Lewis, " 

C. J. D. Norman, •* 
Almon Samson, 
MistN.DBrookt, '* 

" E.M. Clark, ^^ 

" M.E. Cowling, * 

«« M.L. Hubbard, " 

*♦ L. Hntchinson, 

« C. A. Jacobs, 

" M. P. Lamb, 

*t Martha Pickett, 

Pickaway County. 
Mitt E. A. Humastun, CirderUle. 

Portage County. 
Bev.A.8.Hayden,Hlram. 
Miss A. A. Booth. *' 
J. K. Pickett, Franklin MiUt. 
J. J. Sadler. RootstowiL 
MissF.aUniard. 



PtehU County. 
Ber. E. Adamton, Baton. 
B. A. Cnmmingt, ** 
I. S. Morrit, 
Jamet Wilson, New Wettville. 

SichUmd County. 
Dr. W. C. Catlin, Mantaeid. 
Mitt Margaret Battett, " 
*' Ellen Brinkerhoof, " 
" C. Gallup, *• 

" Emily Loughridge, " 
" S. C. Mason, '' 

" M.J.PoUook, ** 

Jeste Markham, Plymouth. 
Soss County. 
W.J.Sage, (ailUcottie. 

Sandusky County. 
Mary l>eYan. 
Mary Tichenor. 

Seneea County. 

D. F. DeWolfB, Tiffin. 
J. T.Martin, Flat Bock. 
Mrt. J. Martin, "" 

Stark County. 

E. L. Carney, Canton. 
E. B. Falrchild, " 

T. W. Harrey, MatsiUon. 

Summit County. 
Dr. Heniy Barnes, Inland. 
Bev. H. L. Hitchcock, D. D., Hudson. 

Tuscartmas County. 
C. T. Emerson, New Comerttown. 
Thomas McCartney, Canal Dover. 

Warren County. 
Alfred Holbrook, Lebanon. 
C. W. Kimball, 
Martha Duncan, ** 

J. B. Irvin, Morrow. 
Nannie B. Hart, '' 
Amanda Crandall. 
J. B. Nickerton, Harveysburg. 

Washington County. 
Pres. I. W. Andrews, Marietta. 
E. B. Andrews, " 

MelYin Clark, 
M. D. Follett, " 

E. D. Kingslcy, " 

F. Z. Bossiter, " 

Wood County. 
S. M. Etter, Perrysburg. 
Mis8E.D Welles, " 
Mrs. A. D. Wright, •' 

K D. Laaelle, New Tork, N. T. 
Prof. S. S. DiUman, Mt Pleasant. Pa. 

Residence not given. 
B. B. Hawley. 
D. R. Hilton. 
H. W. Perkins. 

G. A. Starkweather. 
Mary French. 
Sarah N. Hall. 
Emma C. Wright. 
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The following persons were reported as in attendance on the Conven- 
tion but did not become members of the Association: 

CKnton Counfj^.— John M. Kirk. 

J>eiaware County.-^T, C. 0*Kane. 

JVanfcZm County.-^A. B. Butties, A G. Dimmock, Dr. W. Goldrick, Rer. I. 
Grover, S. D. Harris. J. J. Janney, M. H. Moore, Rcy. E. D. Morris, L. L. Bice, 
E. L, Traver, Dr. W. Trevitt, Rev. L. Warner, Rev. J. W. White, Mrs. E. L. Tra- 
ver, Mrs. D. C. Pearson, Misses S. Adams, L. A. Brelsford, £. £. Edwards, C. B. 
Freemen, C. George, C. A. Goldrfck, Mary Harrison, M. L. Houghton, S. C. In- 
graham, S. Johnston, S. J. Ma:i(fleld, A. A. Nichols, Lucv £. Peters, Ma£y Rice, 
M. E . Robertson, C. P. Snell, M. E. Snell, Frances Washington, Kate THieeler, 
Aita Winchester. 

Cfreene County.^Q, H, Barker, Rev. G. H. Gowdy, Mary £. Harbison. -- 

BamiWm County.-^Uon. H. H. Barney, Rev. D. S. Bamett, Daniel Hough, D. 
Ray, Esq., Miss S. A. Chamberlain. 

Huron Cotm<y.-«Miss E. A. Deaver. 

lAeking County, — ^Miss Bancroft, Kate £. Coman. 

Montgomery County,— lAi^s Almira Davis, Mary McQuade, Sarah Yonts. 

Mutkingum Couitfi^.— Miss Julia Eaton. 

Richland County.— Kn, M. K Oatlin. 



Itittls ioftmsl S^t\BBl 

The Tmstees elected by the State Teachers' Association met in Go- 
lombus on the 27th of Dec., 1855. Present, Lorin Andrews, M. F. 
Cowdery, John Hancock, T. W. Harvey, Geo. K. Jenkins and A. D. 
Lord : the President, Mr. John Ogden, Principal of the Normal 
School, presiding. 

A. D. Lord was elected Secretary, land Gbo. K. Jenkins Treasttrer, 
for the ensoing year. 

The Principal was authorized to make By-Laws for the government 
of the several departments of the School; and to employ a competent 
Teacher for the Model School and pay such salary as may be necessary. 

The following were adopted as Text Books in the Academic Depart- 
ment of the Institution : McGufiey's Readers, Stoddard's Litellectual 
Arithmetic, Ray's Arith. part III, Ray's Algebra, Davies' Legendre's 
Geometry, Cornell's G-eography, Greene's Grammar, (Elements), 
Lynd's Glass Book of Etymology, Quaekenboss' Gomposition, Wor- 
cester's Academic Dictionary, Berard's History of U. S., Gutter's 
Physiology, Youman's Ghemistry, Parker's Natural Philosophy, St. 
John's Geology, Wayland's Mental Philosophy. 

Voted, that whenever Publishers present 50 or more copies of any 
work needed as a text book in the Normal School, it shall be used as 
such in that Department ; and that the Principal have the selection of 
of the books to be used in the Model School, or Primaiy Department. 

A. D. LORD, Secretary. 
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There is not an appetite that allies man to the brutes, nor a passion 
for vain display which makes him more contemptible than any part of 
the irrational creation, which does not cost the country more every year, 
than such a system of schools as would, according to the evidence I have 
exhibited, redeem it almost entirely from its follies and its guilt. Con- 
sider a single factitious habit of our people, which no one will pretend 
adds any degree to the health, or length to the life, or decency to the 
manners of the nation — I mean the smoking of tobacco. It is said, on 
good authority, that the annual expenditure in the country for the sup- 
port of this habit is ten millions of dollars; and if we reflect that this 
sum, averaged upon all the people, would be only half a dollar apiece, 
the estimate seems by no means extravagant. Yet this is far more than 
is paid to the teachers of all the public schools in the whole United 
States. 

Were nations to embark in the cause of education for the redemption 
of mankind, as they have in that of war for their destruction, the dark- 
est chapters in the history of earthly calamities would soon be brought 
to a close. But where units have been grudged for education, millions 
hava been lavished for war. W^ile, for the one purpose, mankind have 
refused to part with the superfluities, for the other, they have not only im- 
poverished themselves, but levied burdensome taxes upon posterity. 
The vast national debts of Europe originated in war; and, but for that 
soourge of mankind, they never would have existed. The amount of 
money now owed by dififerent European nations, is said on good au- 
thority, to be $6,887,000,000. Of this inconceivable sum, the share 
of Ghreat Brittain is about $4,000,000,000, (in round numbers, eight 
hundred millions of pounds sterling;) of France, $780,000,000; of 
Russia and Austria, $300,000,000 each; of Prussia, $100,000,000; 
and the debts of the minor powers increase this sum to six billions three 
hundred and eighty-seven millions of dollars. The national debt of 
Great Britain now amounts to more than $140 for every man, woman, 
and child in the three kingdoms. Allowing six persons to each flEunily, 
it will average more than eight hundred and fifty dollars to every house- 
hold — a sum which would be deemed by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of families in that country to be a handsome competence — nay, 
wealth itself-— if it were owing to instead of from them. 
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It is estimated that, during the twenty-two years preceding the gene- 
ral peace of 1815, the unimaginable sum of £6,250,000,000 sterling, 
or thirty billions of dollars, had been expended in war by nations call- 
ing themselves Christian — an amount of wealth many fold greater than 
has ever been expended, for the same purpose, by all the nations on 
the globe whom we call savage, since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. The earth itself could not be pawned for so vast a sum as 
this, were there any pawn-broker's ofBce which would accept such a 
pledge. Were it to be set up at auction, in the presence of fierce com- 
petitors for the purchase, it would not sell for enough to pay its war bills 
for a single century. The war estimates of the British government, 
even for the current year of peace, are eighty-five millions of dollars ; 
and the annual interest on the national debt incurred by war, is at least 
a hundred and twenty millions more ; — or more than two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, for a common, and, on the whole, a very favorable year. 
Well might Christ, in the Beatitudes, pronounce his emphatic bene- 
diction upon the ''peace-makers." 

We have emulated, in. this country, the same gigantic scale of expen- 
diture for the same purpose. Since the organization of the federal 
govemment, 1789, the expense of our military and naval establishments 
and equipments, in round numbers, is seven hundred millions of dol- 
lars. Two of our ships of the line have cost more than two millions of 
dollars. The value of the arms accumulated, at one time, at the arsen- 
al in Springfield, in this State, was two millions of dollars. The Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, has cost more than four millions of dollars. 
In our town meetings, and in our school district meetings, wealthy and 
substantial men oppose the grant of $15 for a school library, and of $30 
for both library and apparatus ; while, at West Point, they spend fifty 
dollars in a single lesson at target-firing, and the government keeps a 
hundred horses and grooms and blacksmiths to take care of them, 
as an indispensable part of the apparatus of the academy. The pupils 
at our Normal Schools, who are preparing to become teachers, must 
maintain themselves ; the cadets of the academy receive $28 a month, 
during the entire term, as a compensation for being educated at the 
pnblio expense. Adding bounties and pensions to wages and rations, 
I suppose the cost of a common foot soldier in the army cannot be less 
than $250 a year. The average cost of female teachers for the public 
schools of Massachusetts last year, was only $13.60 a month, inclusive 
of board; or, at a rate which would give $163.20 for the year; but the 
average length of the schools was but eight months, so that the cost of 
two common soldiers is nearly that of Jive female teachers. Th^ «nr 
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noal salaiy of a colonel of dragoons in the United States army is $2,- 
206; of a brigadier-general, $2,958; of a major-general, $4,512; that 
of a captain of a ship of the line, when in service, $4,500 ; and even 
when off duty, it is $2,500 1 1 There are bat seven towns in Massa- 
chusetts where any teacher of a public school receives so high a salary 
as $1,000 ; and in four of these towns one teacher only receives this 
sum. 

Had my purpose been simply to show the pecuniary ability of the 
people at large to give the most generous compensation to such a com- 
pany of accomplished, high-minded, noble teachers as would lift the race, 
at once, out of the pit of vice and ignorance and superstition, as safely 
and as tenderly as a mother bears her infant in her arms; — ^had my 
purpose been merely to show this pecuniary ability, then I have al- 
ready said too much. But my design was, not merely to carry con- 
viction to the minds of those who would contest this fact, but to make 
the denial of it ridiculous. — ^H. Mann's Eleventh Annual Report as 
Secretary of Mass, Board of JSdueatton. 



Industbt is Talbnt. — ^We often hear persons explain how one man 
fdls in the same pursuit, by attributing to one a talent for business, but 
refusing it to the other. Yet, without denying that some individuals 
have talent, we tiiink that the problem in question could be easily 
solved, by saying that the successful man was industrious, while the 
other was not. 

Bulwer, for example, is considered a man of the highest abilities as a 
novelist. Yet when Bulwer began his career, he composed with the ut- 
most difficulty, often writing his fictions twice over. He persevered, 
however, and now stands almost at the head of his class, his latest pro- 
ductions, moreover, being regarded as the best from his pen. Every 
school-boy is familiar with the fact that Demosthenes became an orator 
only by pursuing a similar plan. Nor are illustrations of the great 
truth that industjry is talent, confined to the highest intellectual pur- 
suits. When Oirard trusted the customer without an indorser, who 
carried his goods home on his shoulders, the shrewd old Frenchman 
was acting on this truth, deduced from his own experience of mankind. 
All eminent persons, whether mechanics, merchants, lawyers, or states, 
men, were industrious, from Watt and Norris down to Thurlow, and 
William Pitt. Washington, Franklin, Marshall, Madison, and other dis- 
tinguished Americans were busy men. Industry, in short, is talent, 
sine times out of ten. 
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FROFESSIOVAL. 

f run Cpktn ta S^iu^. 

In presenting the foUowing views, I may cross the path of some of 
my fellow laborers in the great cause of education; if so, it is hoped no 
harm will be done to the cause, or no offense be given to those differ- 
ing in opinion or practice from the writer. While visiting schools, I 
have observed that some teachers do not require the younger pupils to 
study their lessons, but allow them to spend the greater portion of their 
&e, while in school, in amusements of various kinds : such as writing 
on the slate or blackboard, drawing, playing, etc., for the purpose, as 
Aey say, of making the time pass pleasantly, and cultivating within 
them a love for the school room. All the time improved in learning 
their lessons is during the recitations ; and then with great labor and 
continued effort on the part of the instructor, the impression is proba- 
bly made that is necessary to fix the lesson in the mind and memory of 
the learners. The question now naturally arises. Could not the lesson 
to be learned be more effectually impressed upon the mind, and more 
lastingly fixed in the memory, by first requiring the pupils — no matter 
how young, provided they are old enough to understand what they are 
doing — to stud^ their lessons well before being called upon to recite? 
And then by the teacher, in few words and to the point, and by short 
impressive illustrations, I.et the nails be clinched that are already driven : 
let the lesson be impressed that has been studied. Is it not almost self- 
evident, that by pursuing such a course children will make much greater 
advancement than though a contrary course was pursued ? 

Let it not be supposed that I am not in favor of making the school 
room a pleasant place, or of allowing a proper amount of amusements 
in connection with study and recitations ; or, that I have any objection 
to a proper use of the slate and blackboard by small children. On the 
contrary, I believe them to be indispensably necessary to the proper 
advancement of small as well as large children in their various studies. 
There is, however, in my opinion, a practical evil growing out of the too 
frequent and constant use of these things, to the neglect of the more 
important pjactice of traming the young mind to study, to concentrate 
its energies upon a particular object or lesson under consideration. It 
may be argued by some, that small children can not study — that their 
minds can not be brought to bear upon a lesson independently of aasiBtr 
2 
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ance from a teacher. But the observation of every teacher of experi- 
ence will justify him in a contrary decision. Has not almost every 
teacher noticed that in many instances when a juvenile class has been 
called upon to recite, and in a great measure failed in the attempt, and 
have been sent to their seats with a stated period of time allowed the mto 
acquaint themselves with the lesson, and with a fair understanding that at 
the end of that time they will be expected to know their lessons, that 
the manner in which it was recited in the second effort was astonishingly 
different, there having been a decided improvement ; the natural result 
of studying the lesson ? Has not every teacher noticed in such cases 
that his pupils however young have the ability to learn for themselves ? 
I have known some teachers to say that they would not have small chil- 
dren to study even if they were inclined to do so. I think, however, 
that teachers by such a practice do children greal injustice. It is evi- 
dent that children may very early be taught habits of industry, and the 
great importance of improving their time in some useful employment. 
Then just so far as a teacher neglects to requure his young pupils to 
study, does he do them injustice in this important matter. In another 
respect he does them injustice by not teaching them the important lesson 
of self-reliance. If children in their daily exercises and recitations are 
accustomed to rely upon a teacher altogether while young, is it not ob- 
vious that as they become older they will to a great degree depend upon 
the same assistance ; or if the aid of an instructor be removed they will 
be at a loss how to proceed ? 

Teachers ought frequently to impress the idea upon the minds of 
their pupils that they have the power within themselves of acquuing a 
great amount of knowledge independent of the help of any one ; and 
that if they ever expect to rise to any eminence; or fill their stations in 
life with usefulness and honor^ they must to a great degree be indepen- 
dent of aid from a teacher in the acquisition of knowledge. Then they 
will be prepared for any emergency. If they are deprived of the in- 
struction of a teacher they know that they still possess the power to 
acquire, or if they continue under the care of a teacher, they have 
within them a spirit of self-reliance that will insure them success in all 
their efforts to learn. j. b. stabkit. 

Habmont Gbove, Dec. 1855. 



Education is a young man's capital — every hour spent in studying, 
is working for higher wages. 
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A lesson from Alcuin, the preceptor of Pepin, son of Charlemagne, 

A, D: 800. 

What are letters? The keepers of history. 

What is life ? The gladness of the blessed ; the sorrow of the wretch- 
ed ; the expectation of death. 

What is death ? The inevitable event ; the uncertain pilgrimage ; 
the thief of man. 

What is man ? The slave of death ; a transient traveler ; a local 
guest. 

Where is man placed? Between six walls — above, below, before, 
behind, on the right hand, and on the left. 

What is sleep ? The image of death. 

What is liberty ? Innocence. 

In how many ways is man changeable ? In six — from hunger to full- 
ness ; from labor to rest ; from wakefulness to sleep. 

What is the head ? The crown of the body. 

What is the body ? The home of the mind. 

What is the brain? The preserver of the memory. 

What are the eyes ? The guides of the body ; vessels of light ; the 
index of the mind. 

What are teeth ? The millstones of our food. 

What are the hands V The workmen of the body. 

What are the legs ? The pillars of the body. 

What are the feet ? Our movable foundation. 

What is the sun ? The splendor of the world ; the beauty of heav- 
en ; the grace of nature ; the glory of the day \ the distributor of the 
hours. 

What is the moon ? The eye of night ; the prophetess of the weather. 

What are the stars? The seaman's pilot; the ornaments of the 



What is the rain ? The mother of com. 
What is a doud ? The night of day. 
What is wind ? The perturbation of air. 

What is earth ? The mother of the living ; the nurse of the growing ; 
^e store-house of life ; the devourer of all things. 
What is the sea ? The path of audacity ; the boundary of the earth ; 
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the receptacle of the rivers ; the divider of nations ; the favorer of 
pleasures. 

What are rivers ? The irrigators of the earth. 

What is frost ? The destroyer of leaves ; the persecutor of herbs ; 
the fetter of the earth. 

What is snow? Dry water. 

What is winter? The absence of summer. Spring? The painter 
of the earth. Summer ? The reclother of the earth ; the ripener of 
com. Autumn ? The granary of the year. 

What is the year ? The chariot of the world. 

What does it carry ? Day and night, heat and cold. 

Who are its drivers ? The sun and moon. 

How many are its palaces ? Twelve. 

What is a ship ? A wandering house ; a perpetual^inn ; a traveler 
without footsteps. 

What makes bitter things sweet ? Hunger. 

What never makes men weary ? Gain. 

What is a silent messenger ? A letter. 

Here is instruction, given by one of the first minds of the age, to a 
son of the most enlightened prince of that time — vdthout one word of 
scientific truth, without the least particle of that information which is 
now afforded to almost every child, in civilized society. — Common 
SchoolJoumaly Vol I. 



%\t %m 0f Mt m !^t\ml 



A most effective way to secure the good will of a scholar is to ask 
him to assist you. There is a boy in your school who is famous for his 
skill in making whistles from the green branches of the poplar. He is a 
bad boy, and likes to turn his ingenuity to purposes of mischief. Tou 
observe hhn some day in school, when he thinks your attention is 
engaged another way, blowing softly upon a whistle which he has con- 
cealed in his desk, for the purpose of amusing his neighbors, without 
attracting the attention of his teacher. Now there are two remedies. 
Will you try the physical one? Then call him out into the floor; 
inflict painful punishment, and send him smarting to his seat, with his 
heart full of. anger and revenge, to plot some new and less dangerous 
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scheme of annoyanoe. Will you try the moral one ? Then wait till 
the recess, and while he is oat at his play send a message oat hy 
another hoy, saying that yon have heard he is very skillful in making 
whistles, and ask him to make one for you to carry home to a little 
child at your hoarding house. What would, in ordinary cases, he the 
effect? It would certainly he a very simple application ; hut its effect 
would he to open an entirely new train of thought and feeling to the 
boy. " What I " he would say to himself, while engaged at work on 
his task, ** give the master pleasure hy making whistles? Who ever 
heard of such a thing? I never thought of any thing but giving him 
trouble and pain. I wonder who told him I could make whistles ? " 
He would find, too, that the new enjoyment is far higher and purer 
than the old, and would have little disposition to return to the latter. 
I do not mean by this illustration that such a measure as this would 
be the only notice that ought to be taken of a willful disturbance in the 
school. Probably it would not. What measure in direct reference to 
ihe hjjlt committed would be necessary, would depend upon the cir- 
comstances connected with the case. Abbott. 



Nbvkr Dsceivb Children. — The importance of truth, without 
deception in the management of children, is illustrated by the anecdote 
narrated in the following paragraph from a New York paper : '' Two 
small boys met on the side walk, and after some minutes spent in con- 
versation, one remarked to the other that some little Uiing might be 
obtained if he could secure a few cents from his parents. * But,' said 
the other, *I don't need any money to obtain it, for my mother told 
me I should have it at such a time.' * Poh I' said the first, ' my mother 
has promised me so many times, and I did not get it, and I do not 
think you will either.' * What ! ' said the other. * yes I' replied 
the first, ' our mothers only tell us so to get rid of us, and I think it 
irill be so with yours.' * What, my mother ieUme a lie! I would 
Booner believe the BihU liet than my mother /' exclaimed the little 
Mow, and immediately left his companion with a countenance filled 
^h indignation. What a lesson should this afibrd to all parents, 
l^wdians and those who have the care of youth." 
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tre binding only when enacted in due form, and in accordance with the 
Constitution ; hence the Constitution is superior to the acts of the Leg- 
islature ; but statute law is superior is force to common law. 

Laws may be classified ; as, mandatory, commanding what shall be 
done ; prohibitory, forbidding certain acts ; or permissive, declaring 
what may be done without incurring a penalty. 

Laws are also classified as, civil, criminal, martial, commercial, etc. 

in. Government. — 1 Definitions. This term is variously defined. 
It is, (1.) The exercise of influence or authority over individuals, 
states or nations. (2.) It is the power which enacts, executes and 
idjudicates the laws. (3.) It is the whole body of constituted authority 
in a state or nation. 

2. Applications of the term. In the common use of the term, we 
speak of family, school and church government; in the civil sense, of 
municipal, state and national government. 

3. Forms, There are three distinct forms of government : monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. Monarchies are absolute or limited, heredi- 
tary or elective. An absolute monarchy is called a despotism or 
autocracy, and the monarch, an autocrat. 

Democracies are pure or representative. Representative democrat 
cies are generally called Bepublics; some aristocracies are also Ke- 
publics. 

4. Departments. Every government, whatever its form, consists of 
three departments; the legislative, executive, and judicial. 

lY. Before proceeding to examine our own or any other form of 
government, the foUowmg definitions must be thoroughly learned : 

Sovereignty is supreme power ; independent nations, whatever their 
form of government, are called sovereignties. 

A Constitution is the fundamental law of a nation, and determines 
its fbrm of government. 

A BiU is the written form of an act, proposed for enactment by a 
Legislature. 

An Act or Statute is a law which has been duly enacted. 

A Retrospective Law is one which acts upon things already done. 

An ex post facto Law makes an act criminal which was not so when 
it was performed. 

A Charter is an act creating a corporation or separate municipal 
government. 

A Corporation is a body politic, having a common seal. Banks, 
Railroad and Turnpike Companies, Colleges, etc., are corporations. 
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Municipal means relating to a corporation ; when oontrasted with 
national, it may refer to a State. 

Suffrage, a vote. Ballot, a written vote or ticket. Franchise, a 
particular privilege ; as the elective franchise. Citizenship , the right 
to enjoy the franchise of a citizen. Naturalization, the act or process 
hy which a foreigner hecomes a citizen. 

Quorum, such a number of any body as is necessary to do business. 
Majority, more than half. Minority, less than half. Plurality, a 
number greater than any other person receives ; as, a plurality of votes. 

A legal tender is the oflfer of such an article as the law requires, in 
payment of a debt. 

Taxes are contributions imposed by the government upon individuals 
for the service of the State. 

Revenue is the money raised for the uses of the government : it inay 
be derived from various sources. 

Duties, Imposts or Customs are sums required by governments to 
be paid on goods imported or exported. 

Tariff, a list or table of duties required to be pai^ upon goods. 

A Court is a place in which justice is judicially adminbtered. 

Jury, a number of men selected for the purpose and sworn to inquire 
into a matter of fact or try a cause. A Petit Jury usually consists of 
twelve men ; a Grand Jury, (m this State,) of fifteen, twelve of whom 
must agree in a verdict. 

A Coroner's Jury, or Juiy of Inquest, is one summoned by a Cor- 
oner in a case of sudden or violent death. 

A Verdict is the true saying, or answer of a Jury. 

Jurisdiction is the extent or limit of legal power. 

An Indictment is a written accusation of a crime or misdemeanor, 
presented upon oath, by a grand jury. 

Judgment is the sentence of law, pronounced by the court. 

A Reprieve is the temporary suspension of the elocution of a sen- 
tence. 

Impeachment is a public accusation of maladministration. 

Crime or misdemeanor is an act committed, or omitted, in violation 
of public laws. Murder, Manslaughter, Homicide, Arson, Burglary, 
Bobbery, Incest, Duelling, and several other offenses, are included in 
ibis list. 

Treason is levying war against the United States, adhering to their 

eaemies^ gi^g them aid and comfort. Rebellion, is open and avowed re- 

QQnoiation of the government to which one owes allegiance. Secession, is 

a withdrawal from connection with a federal government. Revolution^ 

^ ^ radJoal change in a goyenaaeai. 
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THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 







LONO TowiM. 




Shads Vowels 


•el, 


lie, 


Hq. Ge, 

arm, all 

Shobt Vowels. 


Oo, 

oak, 


«oze; earth, air. 


It, 


Be, 
en, 


Aa, Oo, 
am, on, 


Uu, 


U u ; a a ; 

foot; ask; 




OlPBTHOHa*. 




Consonants. 



^by, boy, bow, new, 

^ ^ ^ gy h if i, k, 1, m, n, p, r, 
as usually employed. 



Gq, Rt, Hd, Sf Sg, li^B; 

etoh, bath, bathe^ marsh, rouge, sing. 



B, t, V, w, y, Z, 
38 AliPABETIK PRINSIPL AND ITS DeJBNERaSON. 



He priiisipl ov alfabetik i^tig iz dis : Tu anal^z de s^ndz ov speg intu 
diir simpl elements, tu invent a Bin hwig Jal akyi^ratli reprezent eg ele- 
ment, and bi kombinig de sinz'tia reprezent de s^nd reznlti^) from de vo- 
kal kombindjon ov de elements. His iz de hoi objekt and intenjon ov al- 
fabetik rjtig. Hub in de Sanskrit la^gwaj everi ganj or s^nd woz aky^- 
r&Ui reprezented I4 a ganj ov leter: If de konkurens ov td) s^ndz woz 
akmnpanid in speg wid an eltera Jon in wun ov dem, f er ez er bqti ov uter- 
ans, dat ganj, eldo it m^t onli be tempoiari, az in de kagiial metip ov td> 
wurdz, woz mqrkt in de erdografL He yi^fonik lez liwig gramdrianz bav 
detekted az infli^ensig dez ganjez okyiip^d no les dan D^iti pajez in { Bopp's 
" Eritische Grammatik der Sanskrita Sprache in kurzerer Fassung.'' ) It 
iz important tu not dis, bekez de Sanskrit -laDgwaj iz de grat storhva 
liwens komparativ etimoloji drez h^r tresi^rz. Az, h^ever, tjm went on, 
6is orijinal alfabetik feli^ bekam mor er les lost. He Greks, inded, gdnjcl 
d^r speliq) skra>piiluBli tu inutAt ganj ov d^alekt^ (wid liwig we Jud hav 
bin uderw^z unakwdnted,) and we f^nd de Latin ertlografi YBmQ in dif erent 
t^ez. It mjt hav bin ekspekted hwen de J^rman " bqrbarianz " put on de 
Latin alfabet az da did de Latin spolz widvt mug regqjrd tu fitnes, dat er- 
lografi fud ran w^ld, but stil it woz beter in intenjon dan dat we n^ hav. 
He alfabet ov XJlfilas de GM iz a veri kreditabl p^ermans. He alfabet 
bwig Sirilns fermd for de Sklavonik laggwdjez haz fsmded de praktikal 
woikig sistem ov r^tqg nv yi^zd in Ba)Jia. 3nt it woz in sug kontriz az 
From and I])£pland dat de giAteife konfi(5on aicMs from de konfqson ov la^- 
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gwajez. In Iggland de orijinal Ba>iiik leterz ov de AjQglo Sakson w^ 
gradyiiali dlsyiizd and d^r pks supl^d yeii imp^if ektli bj I^onian leterz. 
Wid gi&t yrajeti ov djalekt d^r woz grat vaqeti ov spelig. Sen kam de 
Nerman invason wid da introdukjon ov a lapgwaj elredi mikst, and r<D- 
lerz luD w^r ignorant ov Sakson. Hens aroz a mikstyiir ov da laggwajez 
and a konfiigon in spelif), for '^kl^rks" ov Sftson orijin rot wurdz hqf 
Sakson and hql Freng, and uderz ov Nerman ekstrakjon pnzld over da 
Sakson wurdz. At lept, az da laggwajez bekam turoli fqzd intu Igli/, 
and lamen l^md tu r^t and tr^d d%r handz at spelig — prinsipali at d^r on 
namz, k^ever — el ra>l samd tu be brokn tro). Se s^m wurdz in da sam 
paj w^r ritn in diferent waz. Pepl did not sam s^rten ab^t d^r on nama. 
SCe P^ndz ov Nerftumberland kontqvd tu r^t d^r nam in fiften diferent 
manerz ; Lord Burli did not no h^ tu spel Lord Lesterz nam, and for ds 
mater ov dat Lester himself bad at diferent waz tu qcdz from. 



^uiom to (^tstiam an i\t S^t^uul f ato» 



BT THl COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 



QuBSTiON 104. The Board of School Examiners of county, held an 

adjourned meetlTig on the first Monday of April last; and on the same day, and 
at the same place, the annual township election was held in the court house. 
The schools of the town being in session on that day^ it became necessary for 
said Board of Examiners to rent a room for the purpose of holding said exam- 
ination, as the free use of no suitable room could be procured. Can the county 
Auditor legally issue his warrant on the county Treasurer for the payment of 
said rent? In other words, does the law authorize county Auditors to furnish 
rooms and f^el, as well as books and stationery, for the purpose of accommoda- 
ting such examinations ? 

Amswbb. In answering the foregoing question, it is proper to state, that it 
has not been customary in the counties of this State, or in other States, to rent 
rooms for the accommodation of meetings held for the examination of teachers. 
The reason is, no doubt, that Boards of School Examiners have generally been 
able to procure suitable rooms without the payment of rent. The use of court 
houses, school houses, churches, or public halls, has generally been freely tend- 
ered to them for this important object. 

But in as much as it is made the '^ duly of the Examiners to fix upon the time 
of holding meetings for the examination of teachers, in such place as their re- 
specdye counties as will, in their opinion, best accommodate the greatest num- 
ber of candidates for examination," it would seem reasonable and proper, when 
suitable rooms cotdd not be procured without payment of rent, that county 
Auditors should authorize the Examiners to hire rooms, and should issue war- 
rants for the payment of the expenses, necessarily incurred in procuring such 
roonu, providing Btationery, ftael, etc. 
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QubWiok 165.— Can townihip boards of education legally anthorlze the 
transfer of scholars to the school of an incorporated Tillage, or *' separate school 
district," at any other than their regular meetings f 

Anbwbb. It is belleyed that snch transfers may legally be made at spedal 
meetings, when the better accommodation of the scholars plainly demands it. 

In &ie last clause of Sec. 32 of the school law, is is stated that transfers of 
territory not within the limi|| of snch corporation, may be made to or from snch 
separate or special school district, by agreement between the board of education 
of the township in which such village with the territory annexed may be sitaa- 
ted, and the board of education of such village, without requiring that nich 
agreement shall be made at the regular meetings only of said boards. 

In the last clause of Sec 33, it is declared to be lawful for the township board 
of education of any township in which such incorporated village is situated, by 
and with the consent of the village board, to transfer thereto for educational 
purposes, the scholars of such parts of their township as lie ac^acent thereto, 
and that all such transfers shall be controlled on the same principles, as in case 
of like transfers for the convenience of schools where two or more townships 
adjoin, as provided in Sec 16 of the school act And in Sec. 16, it is made the 
duty of the respective boards to transfer persons for educational purposes when- 
ever it shall appear that they are so situated as to be better accommodated at the school 
of an adjoining township. In neither of these cases is it requh^ that such 
transfer shall be authorized or assented to by said boards of education at their 
regular meetings onlp. 

These cases seem to oonstttute an exception to the mle laid down in Sec. 14 for 
the general redistricting of townships. By this section it is made the duty of 
the board to prepare, or cause to be prepared, a map of their township as often 
as they deem necessary and to designate thereon the sub-districts of the town- 
ship, and to change or alter the same, viz : the map and the sub-districts, at any 
regular session. This provision evidently relates to the general redistricting of 
the township, the abolition or consolidation of sub-districts, the creation of new 
sub districts, or the essential alteration of old ones ; but it does not control the 
provisions contained in Sees. 16, 32, and 33, in relation to transfers of scholars 
fh>m one township to another, or to the school of a separate or special sthool 
district 

QxjBSTiON 166.— A youth now fourteen years of age, and an orphan, resided 
since the death of his parents, with his sister in Sanduslcy, until a year ago, 
when he visited his brothers in Indiana and Illinois. Having, however, alwi^s ' 
regarded his home as at his sister's, he returned to this State, and when she 

moved to the village of he went with her, and was permitted to attend the 

common school of said village. Not long since, he went to live with a gentle- 
man, a resident of said village, expecting to remain with him, for an indefinite 
period of time, perhaps until he should be twenty-one years old, unless prevent- 
ed by some misunderstanding, not then apprehended. 

The question has been raised by the board of education, as to the right of 
said youth to attend the Union School of said village, as a resident scholar. 
Does the school law give him that right ? 

AifSWBB. Perhaps the best way to settle the above question, is to inquire 
whether said youth might legally have been included in the annual enumeration 
of the youth of said village, had the law required such enumeration to be taken 
at the very time said question arose. In Sec. 8 of the present school law, it is 
declared that such enumeration shall include all those who are residents within 
the school dittrict and not temporarO^ there. The yonth in question, was not 
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temporarily in said Tillage, for he came there, as it would seem, with the intenHon 
qf remaining, and that constituted him in law, a resident. 

Moreoyer, in Sec. 63, it is declared that the State school fund is raised for the 
express purpose of affording the advantages of a free education toaUtke youth of 
this State; and there can be no doubt that the boy referred to is one of said 
jouth, and as such is entitled to the privilege of attending some one of the com- 
mon schools of the State, and if some one^ it must be that of the Tillage already 
referred to. 

The question as to what particular school the youth of school age have a right 
to attend, is well settled in the following cases, Tiz: 

1. They are entitled to the priTilege of attending the school in the district 
where their parents, guardians, or employers reside, although such residence be 
temporary, proTided they actually compose a part of the family of such parents, 
guardians, or employers. 

2. If they are hired to labor or service in the family of an inhabitant of the 
district, and are regarded and treated as part of%i9 family and not as mere tempo- 
rary boarden, they are entitled to participate in the privileges of the district schooL 

3. If they have neither parents nor guardians, they may attend the school of 
the district in which the families reside, with whom they elect to make their 
homes. In short, they may attend the school of the district where they are tem- 
porarily residing, provided they could not legally be enumerated in any other 
district 

But children coming into a district and boarding for the purpose of attending 
school therein, are not entitled to that privilege, unless the school directors see 
fit to grant it 

If a person, however, who is not an inhabitant of some other district, resides 

temporarily in a given district, all the children of school age belonging to his 

family, may attend the school of the district in which he thus temporarily 

resides. H. H. BARNEY, 

(Jommiuioner of Common HchooU, 



The Rate at which Waves Travel.— A paper wItt read by Prof. Bache before 
the American Scientific Association, stating that at nine o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of December, 1854, an earthquake occurred at Simoda, on the 
island of Niphon, Japan, and occasioned the wreck of the Russian frigate 
Diana, which was then in port The harbor was first emptied of water, and 
then came in an enormous wave which again receded and left the harbor dry. 
This occurred several times.— The United States has self-acting tide gauges at 
San Francisco and San Diego, which record the rise of the tide upon cylinders, 
tomed by clocks ; and at San Francisco, four thousand eight hundred miles from 
the scene of the earthquake, the first wave arrived twelve hours and sixteen 
ndnutes after it had receded from the harbor of Simoda. It had traveled 
across the broad bosom of the Pacific ocean at the rate of six and a half miles 
s minute, and arived iMfely on the shores of California, to astonish the scien- 
tific observers of the coast surveying expedition. The first wave, or rising of 
the waters, at San Francisco, was seven-tenths of a foot in height, and lasted 
for about half an hour. It was followed by a series of seven other waves of 
less magnitude, at intervals of an hour each. At San Diego similar phenomena 
vere observed, although on account of a greater distance from Simoda, (four 
^'"Kired miles greater than to San Francisco,) the waves did not arrive so soon, 
*^^ ^^vere not quite as lUgh. 
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After the greater portion of the matter for this nnmber was prepared, it was 
decided to delay its publication till after the annual meeting, so that the proceed- 
ings might be included. 

At the meeting of the Execntire Committee, held immediately after their elec- 
tion, the persons whose names appear on the corer were appointed Associate 
Editors, and Rev. Anbon Smtth, of Toledo, Resident Editor and Agent. As Mr. 
Smyth could not at once decide whether he would accept the situation, and oould 
not be in Columbus to take charge of the Journal, this number has been super- 
intended by the former Editor. The committee roted to continue to publish an 
edition of 4500 copies of the Journal; and decided to discontinue the Mathe- 
matical Department, in its present form, and to have articles or solutions of 
special interest inserted under the Scientific Department. 

The Editors' Table is omitted^o make room for other matter of present 
interest. 



Correspondence. 

Dr. Lobd : It will be out of my power to attend the approaching convention 
in Columbus, which is to me a source of great regret. As one of the Board of 
Examiners of this county, I haye assumed the agency of the Journal, and promise 
you that the subscription of Athens county shall increase the coming year at 
least two fold. W. H. Y., Athens. 

Ton can hardly conceiye what the Journal, and the Association under whose 
auspices it is published, hare done and are doing for the North* Western portion 
of the State. Five years agp, Teachers, or rather those who kept the schools in 
this section, receiyed $12 to $15 per month : now I have applications for Teachers 
almost daily at wages ranging ftom $25 to $30 per month. So far as I can judge, 
the present law gives satisfaction, and Boards of Education do not hesitate to 
levy the additional two mills allowed by the law. 

In this township, notwithstanding the almost total failure of crops, we are 
building two new school houses. Our school, here, though nominally a district 
school, is supported 44 weeks in the year, at an expense for teachers of $710 per 
annum. The district enumerates but 188 scholars. Instruction is given in the 
primaiy branches usually taught in common schools, together with the higher 
mathematics, Latin, Philosophy, etc. E. W. L., Waterville, Lucas Co. 

I am happy to inform you that Felicity is doing nobly in the educational 
cause. Our Board recently purchased the Female Seminaiy in this place. The 
building is of brick, two stories, containing four good school rooms and a library 
room, and is surrounded by two acres of ground. The situation is beautiftil: 
our Board hav^ planted 100 forest and evergreen trees this fall, and we intend to 
make it the most desirable location in the county, if not in the State. Our school 
is now organized in the new building. We have 250 scholars. I have three 
assistants, all females. W. C, Felicity, Clermont Co. 

I was present at a recent meeting of the Board of Examiners for Clermont 
eonnty. The gentlemen composing the Board, are, by their thorough examina- 
tions, strict impartiality, and gentlemanly deportment, advancing the cause of 
education very much in this County, and securing the confidence and esteem of 
the public I deeply regret that the same can not be said of everp examiner in 
ifixgfy county Jb the State. F. Cedron, Clermont Co. 
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Mr. Cha8. S. Rotcb, Agent of the Ohio Phonetic Association, has recently 
introdnced Phonotypy into the Granyille Union School^ of which Mr. J. S. Bailey, 
late of ZanesYille, is Snperhitendent. Daring his stay in Granyille, Mr. Boyce 
also organized a Phonographic class in the College. 

Mr. Royce, a self-made man, is at once a scholar, a teacher and a gentleman. 
We hope he may long continue in his present employment, and would bespeak 
for him the cordial reception of which he is worthy. 

Phonography has also been introduced into one of the Granyille Female Semi- 
naries. We think the present high prosperity of these schools results, in no small 
degree, from the enterprise of their presiding officers. They are men who Jkeep 
MP wUh the times; men who do not unceremoniously pitch oyerboard every im- 
provementj through fear of innoyation. 

The Trustees of Denison Uniyersity are erecting a new building, at a cost of 
$18,000. This institution— to use a nautical phrase— is raising steam; we think 
she will soon be under way. 

We learn that a new era has dawned upon Kenyon College, since the election of 
the new President. « A. J., Granyille. 



Seleotions. 

Life is a fountain fed by a thousand streams, that perish if one be dried. It is 
a silyer cord twisted with a thousand strings that part asunder if one is broken. 
Thoughtless mortals are surrounded by innumerable dangers which make It more 
strange that they must all perish suddenly at last 

We are encompassed with accidents eyery day to crush the decaying tene- 
ments we inhabit. The seeds of disease are planted in our constitution by nature. 
The earth and atmosphere whence we draw the breath of life, are impregnated 
with death; health is made to operate to its own destruction. Death lurks in am- 
bush along the paths. Notwithstanding this truth is so palpably confirmed by 
the daily examples before our eyes, how little do we lay it to heart. We see our 
friends and neighbors die, but how seldom does it occur to our thoughts that on. 
knell may giye the next warning to the world. 

Take up the cycle of history that preceded the adyent of Christianity, and 
compare it with the present period ; and is there not an entirely different ex- 
pression on the face of things, so far as conceptions of humanity and influence 
of philanthropy are concerned? Contrast " a Roman holiday," its butchery and 
its blood, with a modern anniyersary that clasps the round world in its jubilee, 
and see if humanity has not been helped by religion. Or look back upon Grecian 
art and refinement, and tell me what oration or poem, or pantheon of marble 
beauty, is half as glorious as the plain brick A*ee-school; the asylum of industiy ; 
the home for the penitent, the disabled and the poor. 

Proposition to conyert the Ohio Riyer into a Slack-water Canal.— At a late 
meeting of the Pittsburg Board of Trade, a gentleman submitted a proposition 
on the subject of improying the Ohio riyer, by conyerting it into a slack-water 
canaL These suggestions were unanimously approyed by the Board, and were 
earnestly recommended to public consideration. The distance from Pittsburg 
to the mouth of the Ohio is 977 miles, with an aggregate fall of 425 feet. It is 
assumed lihat to conyert the entire riyer into slack- water, would require only 
fif^ locks of an ayerage lift of 8 1-2 feet, which would create pootii of an aggre- 
gate length of 132 miles. The estimated cost of the work is ftom seyen to ten 
millions of dollars for the whole work, which is supposed to be about half the 
expense of an ordinarjr canal, or about one third the ayerage <^o%\ot e^t^^o^^AL. 
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Selected Anecdotes. 



Washington's Acknowledgment— In 1755, Washington, then a young man 
twenty-two years of age, was stationed with his regiment at Alexandria. At 
this time an election for pnblic officers took place, and the contest between the 
candidates became exciting and seyere. A dispute took place between Mr. 
Payne and Washington, in which the latter (an occurrence yery uncommon with 
him) became warm, and said something which gaye Mr. Payne so much offense 
that he knocked Washington down ; instead of flying into a passion, and send- 
ing him a challenge to fight a duel, as was expected, Washington, upon mature 
reflection, finding he had been the aggressor, resolyed to ask pardon of Mr. 
Payne on the morrow. Accordingly he met Mr. Payne the next day, and ex- 
tended his hand in a friendly manner; " Mr. Payne," said he, " to err is nature; 
to rectify error is glory. I find I was wrong yesterday, but I wish to be right 
to-day. Ton had some satisfaction yesterday, and if you think that was suffi- 
cient, here is my hand, let us be firiends." It is hardly necessary to state that 
ever afterwards they were so. 

Would persons, who think it honorable to fight, be likely to approve of Grcn. 
Washington's course, as given in the foregoing narrative ? 

Do you think it was creditable to so great a man as Gen. Washington, to ask 
forgiveness, as he did, after he had received an injury himself ? 

Manly to Resent ; Godlike to Forgive.— A gentleman went to Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot, at one time Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and having 
stated to the Judge an injury he had received, asked him if he did not think it 
manly to resent it " Yes/' said Sur Eardley, " it would be manly to resent it, but 
it would be OodUke to forgive it! " This reply completely altered the feelings of 
the applicant 

Which is the first feding with most people, to resent injuries, or to forgive them? 
— /^Voni Ji£r, Cknodery'g Moral Lessons, 



%\mi. 



Mr. Abibl Parish, Principal of the Pnblic High School in Springfield, Mass. 
has been elected a member of the State Board of Education. 

Mr. Gbo. L. Mills, late Principal of Halcyon Academy, has taken charge of 
the male department of the Public High School in Newark. * 

Mr. Orris P. Laird, late of Trumbull county, has recently taken tharge of the 
Union School in Johnstown, Licking county. 

Massachusetts has four excellent Normal Schools in successful operation, beside 
the one connected with the Public Schools of Boston. 

The Dublin University Magazine states that the present war with Russia costs 
England and her allies $1,250,000 per day 1 

"What*s whisky bringing ?" inquired one who dealt in the poison. "Bringing 
men, women, and children to the poorhouse, the penitentiary, and the gallows," 
was the just reply. 



Persons who forward money for the Journal, will please state distinctiy on 
what Volume it is to apply. It is hoped that those who have not paid for Vol. 
IV, will do it immediately. 



THK 
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COLUMBUS, FEBRUARY, 1866. 



A REPORT BT I. W. ANDREWS, PRESmENT OF MARTKTTA COL- 
LEGE, READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCUTION, DECEMBER 27, 1855. 

THERE have been three classes of schools for general education ; 
common schools, academies, and colleges. The common school 
was supported by the public funds, and the education it furnished was 
of the most elementary character. The academy, though sometimes 
open to young pupils, was, in general, designed for those somewhat 
advanced. After going as far as the teacher of the district school 
oared to take them, those desiring higher attainments, sought the acad- 
emy, either to perfect themselves in the English branches, or to prepare 
themselves for college. The academy has been the Normal School to 
most of the successful teachers of the country. Thus in various ways, 
this middle class of schools has been of signal service to the general 
oause of education, and, as preparing students for college, has been 
greatly instrumental in sustaining the higher institutions. 

This academical system still continues in most of the older States, 
and we may safely expect that it will not soon be abandoned. In 
some of the towns of New England, the academy has given place to 
the Public High School ; but there are many institutions of long stand- 
ing and largo endowments, which were never more prosperous than at 
present. 

In our own State, this system had never been generally introduced. 
A few good schools of this character had been established, and some 
s^ remain. But the great favor with which the graded system of 
Public Schools has been received, and most justly, has prevented the 
^bliflhment of new academies, and caused the suspension of some 
Vol. V, No. 9. 3 
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THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 

Long Yowbls. Shads Yowbls 

8e, aa, aq, 0e, Oo, (Did; B^ A^; 

eel, ale, arm, all oak, ooze; earth, w, 

Sbobt Yowxls. 

li, Be, A a, Oo, U u, Uu; Qa; 

it» ell, am, on, up, foot; ask; 

Diphthongs. Conbonant8. 

5t CFor, -g-^, 13;h; Gq, Ht, ad, SJ Sg, "RTb; 

^by, boy, bow, new, etch, bath, bathe, marsh, rouge, ring. 

^t d» ^ g» li, j, i, k, 1, m, n, p, r, s, t, v, w, y, «, 
as usually employed. 

38 ALPABETIK PRINSIPL AND ITS D8JENERaS0N. 



Se prinsipl ov alfabetik ijtig Iz dis : Tu anal^z de simdz oy speg intu 
dair gimpl elements, tu invent a sin hwiq Jal akynratli repriBzent eq ele- 
ment^ and hi kombinlg de sinz'tu reprezent de s^nd rezulti|[) from de yo- 
kal kombinajon ov de elements. Sis iz de hoi objekt and intenjon oy al- 
fabetik litig. Hub in de Sanskrit la^jgwaj even qanj or s^nd woz akyn- 
lAtli reprezented bj ^ <SBm.} ov leter. If de konkurens ov td> s^ndz wox 
akmnpanid in speg wid an elterajon in wun ov dem, for ez er bqti ov uter- 
aoB, dat Qanj, eldo it mjt onli be tempoiari, az in de ka5ii,al metqj ov td> 
wurdz, woz mqrkt in de ertografi. He yi|fonik lez liwig gramdrianz hav 
detekted az infliiensi^ dez Qanjez okyiip^d no les dan t^iti pajez in { Bopp's 
*' Eritische Grammatik der Sanskrita Sprache in knrzerer Fassung." ) It 
iz important tu not dis, bekoz de Sanskrit la^gwaj iz de grat storhvs 
hwens komparativ etimoloji drez h^r tresurz. Az, h^ever, tjm went on, 
dia orijinal alfabetik felig bekam mor er les lost He Greks, inded, ganjd 
d^r speli^ skra>piilasli tu imitat Qanj ov d^alekt^ (wid bwig we Jud hav 
bin uderw^z unakwanted,) and we f^nd de Latin erDografi varii^ in diferent 
ajez. It mjt hav bin ekspekted hwen de J^rman ^'bq^barianz " put on de 
Latin alfabet az da did de Latin sperlz widvt mug regq^d tu fitnes, dat er- 
tografi Jud ran wjld, but stil it woz beter in intenjon dan dat we n? hav. 
He alfabet ov XJlfilas de Got iz a veri kreditabl p^ermans. He alfabet 
hwiq Sirilus fermd for de Sklavonik laggwajez haz funded de praktikal 
wuridp sistem ov r^ti^ nv yx^zd in Ila>Jia 3nt it woz in sug kuntiiz az 
Jhutf and Ijnglazid dat de giAteit konfi^goD azoz from de konfqgon ov laQ- 
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gwajez. ' In iDgland de orijinal Roonik leterz ov de A|[^I(D SaksOn w^ 
gradyiisJi disyiizd and d^r plds supl^d veii imp^rfektii b| Roman leterz. 
Wid grat yrajeti ov djalekt d^r woz giat vaijeti ov spelig. Sen kam de 
Nerman Invason wid de introdukjon ov a laggwaj elredi mikst^ and r<i>- 
lerz lia> w^r ignorant ov Sakson. Hens aroz a mikstyiir ov de laggwftjez 
and a konfii5on in spelxQ, fer '^klQrks'' ov Sftson orijin rot wnrdz hqf 
Sakson and hq| Freng, and uderz ov Nerman ekstrsikjon puzld over de 
Sakson wurdz. At leigit, az de laggwftjez bekam turoli fi^zd intu IpliJ, 
and lamen l^md tu r^t and ti^d d%r handz at speli^ — prinsipali at d^r on 
namz, kvever— el rool semd tu be brokn tra>. 3e sdm wurdz in de sam 
paj w^r ritn in dif erent waz. Pepl did not sem s^rlen ab3t di^r on nams. 
3[e P^rsiz ov Kerftomberland kontr^vd tu r^t d^r nam in fiften diferent 
manerz ; Lerd Bnrli did not no hs tu spel Lord Lesterz ndm, and fer de 
mater ov dat Lester himself had at diferent waz tu Qa>z fronL 
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QuBSTiON 104. The Board of School Examiners of county, held an 

a^jonmed meetlTig on the first Monday of April last; and on the same day, and 
at the same place, the annual township election was held in the court house. 
The schools of the town being in session on that day, it became necessary for 
said Board of Examiners to rent a room for the purpose of holding said exam- 
ination, as the free use of no suitable room could be procured. Can the county 
Auditor legally issue his warrant on the county Treasurer for the payment of 
said rent ? In other words, does the law authorize county Auditors to furnish 
rooms and ftiel, as well as books and stationery, for the purpose of accommoda- 
ting such examinations ? 

Answer. In answering the foregoing question, it is proper to state, that it 
has not been customary in the counties of this State, or iu other States, to rent 
rooms for the accommodation of meetings held for the examination of teachers^ 
The reason is, no doubt, that Boards of School Examiners have generally been 
able to procure suitable rooms without the payment of rent. The use of court 
houses, school houses, churches, or public halls, has generally been freely teud- 
ered to them for this important object 

But in as much as it is made the '^ duty of the Examiners to fix upon the time 
of holding meetings for the examination of teachers, in such place as their re- 
spectiye counties as will, in their opinion, best accommodate the greatest num- 
ber of candidates for examination,'' it would seem reasonable and proper, when 
suitable rooms could not be procured without payment of rent, that county 
Auditors should authorize the Examiners to hire rooms, and should issue war- 
rants for the payment of the expenses necessarily incnrred in procuring such 
TooBu, providing stationery, fbel, etc. 
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Qntf^Tioir 1(15.— Cut township boards of education legally anthorize the 
transfer of scholars to the school of an incorporated Tillage, or " separate school 
district," at any other than their regular meetings f 

Akbwsr. It is believed that such transfers may legally be made at spedal 
meetings, when the better accommodation of the scholars plainly demands it 

In &e last clause of Sec. 32 of the school law, is is stated that transfers of 
territory not within the limi|p of snch corporation, may be made to or from snch 
separate or special school district, by agreement between the board of education 
of the township in which such village with the territory annexed may be situa- 
ted, and the board of education of such village, without requiring that mieh 
agreement shall be made at the regular meetings only of said boards. 

In the last clause of Sec 33, it is declared to be lawful for the township board 
of education of any township in which such incorporated village is situated, by 
and with the consent of the village board, to transfer thereto for educational 
puri^oses, the scholars of such parts of their township as lie adjacent thereto, 
and that all such transfers shall be controlled on the same principles, as in case 
of like transfers for the convenience of schools where two or more townships 
adjoin, as provided in Sec 16 of the school act And in Sec. 16, it is made the 
duty of the respective boards to transfer persons for educational purposes when- 
ever it shall appear that they are so situated as to be better accommodated at the school 
of an adjoining township. In neither of these cases is it required that such 
transfer shall be authorized or assented to by said boards of education at their 
regular meetings only. 

These cases seem to constitute an exception to the rule laid down in Sec. 14 for 
the general redistricting of townships. By this section it is made the duty of 
the board to prepare, or cause to be prepared, a map of their township as often 
as they deem necessary and to designate thereon the sub-districts of the town- 
ship, and to change or alter the same, viz : the map and the sub-districts, at any 
regukar session. This provision evidently relates to the general redistricting of 
the township, the abolition or consolidation of sub-districts, the creation of new 
sub districts, or the essential alteration of old ones ; but it does not control the 
provisions contained in Sees. 16, 32, and 33, in relation to transfers of scholars 
fh)m one township to another, or to the school of a separate or special sehool 
district 

Question 106.— A yopth now fourteen years of age, and an orphan, resided 
since the death of his parents, with his sister in Sandusky, until a year ago, 
when he visited his brothers in Indiana and Illinois. Having, however, always ' 
regarded his home as at his sister's, he returned to this State, and when she 
moved to the village of— he went with her, and was permitted to attend the 
common school of said village. Not long since, he went to live with a gentle- 
man, a resident of said village, expecting to remain with him, for an indefinite 
period of time, perhaps until he should be twenty-one years old, unless prevent- 
ed by some misunderstanding, not then apprehended. 

The question has been raised by the board of education, as to the right of 
said youth to attend the Union School of said viUage, as a resident scholar. 
Does the sehool law give him that right ? 

AvswBR. Perhaps the best way to settle the above question, is to Inquire 
whether said youth might legally have been included in the annual enumeration 
of the youth of said village, had the law required such enumeration to be taken 
at the very time said question arose. In Sec. 8 of the present school law, it is 
declared that snch enumeration shall include all those who are residents within 
Oe scJiooi diitria and not tmpoirwUy there. The youth in question, was aot 
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temporarilp in said Tillage, for he came there, as it would seem, with the intention 
of remaining^ and that constituted him in law, a resident 

Moreover, in Sec. 63, it is declared that the State school ftind is raised for the 
express purpose of affording the advantages of a free education to da the youth of 
Uixa State; and there can be no doubt that the boy referred to is one of said 
youth, and as such is entitled to the privilege of attending some one of the com* 
mon schools of the State, and if some one« it must be that of the village akeady 
referred to. 

The question as to what particular school the youth of school age have a right 
to attend, is well settled in the following cases, viz: 

1. They are entitled to the privilege of attending the school in the district 
where their parents, guardians, or employers reside, although such residence be 
temporary, provided they actually compose a part of the family of such parents, 
guardians, or employers. 

2. If they are hired to labor or service in the family of an inhabitant of the 
district, and are regarded and treated as part of%x9 family and not as mere tempo- 
rary boarderi, they are entitled to participate in the privileges of the district school. 

3. If they have neither parents nor guardians, they may attend the school of 
the district in which the families reside, with whom they elect to make their 
homes. In short, they may attend the school of the district where they are tem- 
porarily residing, provided they could not legally be enumerated in any other 
diatrict 

But children coming into a district and boarding for the purpose of attending 
school therein, are not entitled to that privilege, unless the school directors see 
fit to grant it. 

If a person, however, who is not an inhabitant of some other district, resides 

temporarily in a given district, all the children of school age belonging to his 

family, may attend the school of the district in which he thus temporarily 

resides. H. H. BARNEY, 

Commissioner of Common iSchooU. 



The Rate at which Waves Travel.— A paper wis read by Prof. Bache before 
the American Scientific Association, stating that at nine o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of December, 1854, an earthquake occurred at Simoda, on the 
island of Niphon, Japan, and occasioned the wreck of the Russian frigate 
Diana, which was then in port The harbor was first emptied of water, and 
then came in an enormous wave which again receded and left the harbor dry. 
This occurred several times.— The United States has self-acting tide gauges at 
San Francisco and San Diego, which record the rise of the tide upon cylinders, 
turned by clocks \ and at San Francisco, four thousand eight hundred miles from 
the scene of the earthquake, the first wave arrived twelve hours and sixteen 
minutes after it had receded from the harbor of Simoda. It had traveled 
across the broad bosom of the Pacific ocean at the rate of six and a half miles 
a minute, and arived Isafely on the shores of California, to astonish the scien- 
tific observers of the coast surveying expedition. The first wave, or rising of 
the waters, at San Francisco, was seven-tenths of a foot in height, and lasted 
for about half an hour. It was followed by a series of seven other waves of 
less magnitude, at intervals of an hour each. At San Diego similar phenomena 
were observed, although on account of a greater distance firom Simoda, (four 
hundred miles greater than to San Francisco,) the waves did not arrive so soon, 
•nd were not gnite as lugh. 
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After the greater portion of the matter for this number was prepared, it was 
decided to delay its publication till after the annual meeting, so that the proceed- 
ings might be included. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee, held immediately after their elec- 
tion, the persons whose names appear on the cover were appointed Associate 
Editors, and Bey. Anson Smtth, of Toledo, Resident Editor and Agent. As Kr. 
Smyth could not at once decide whether he would accept the situation, and oonid 
not be in Columbus to take charge of the Journal, this number has been super- 
intended by the former Editor. The committee voted to continue to publish an 
edition of 4500 copies of the Journal; and decided to discontinue the Mathe* 
matical Department, in its present form, and to have articles or solutions of 
special interest inserted under the Scientific Department. 

The Editors' Table is omitted*to make room for other matter of present 
interest. 



Correspondence. 

Dr. Lord : It will be out of my power to attend the approaching convention 
in Columbus, which is to me a source of great regret. As one of the Board of 
Examiners of this county, I have assumed the agency of the Journal, and promise 
you that the subscription of Athens county shall increase the coming year at 
least two fold. W. H. Y., Athens. 

You can hardly conceive what the Journal, and the Association under whose 
auspices it is published, have done and are doing for the North- Western portion 
of the State. Five years ago, Teachers, or rather those who k^t the schools in 
this section, received $12 to $15 per month : now I have applications for Teachers 
almost daily at wages ranging from $25 to $30 per month. So far as I can judge, 
the present law gives satisfaction, and Boards of Education do not hesitate to 
levy the additional two mills allowed by the law. 

In this township, notwithstanding the almost total failure of crops, we are 
building two new school houses. Our school, here, though nominally a district 
school, is supported 44 weeks in the year, at an expense for teachers of $710 per 
annum. The district enumerates but 188 scholars. Instruction is given in the 
primary branches usually taught in common schools, together with the higher 
mathematics, Latin, Philosophy, etc E. W. L., Waterville, Lucas Co. 

I am happy to inform you that Felicity is doing nobly in the educational 
cause. Our Board recently purchased the Female Seminaxy in this place. The 
building is of brick, two stories, containing four good school rooms and a library 
room, and is surrounded by two acres of ground. The situation is beautiftil: 
our Board hav^ planted 100 forest and evergreen trees this fall, and we intend to 
make it the most desirable location in the county, if not in the State. Our school 
is now organized in the new building. We have 250 scholars. I have three 
assistants, all females. W. C, Felicity, Clermont Co. 

I was present at a recent meeting of the Board of Examiners for Clermont 
county. The gentlemen composing the Board, are, by their thorough examina- 
tions, strict impartiality, and gentlemanly deportment, advancing the cause of 
education very much in this Ooun^, and securing the confidence and esteem of 
the public. I deeply regret that the same can not be said of every examiner in 
^iwy anmtp in the State. F. Cedron, Clermont Co. 
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Mr. Chas. S. Rotcb, Agent of the Ohio Phonetic Association, has recently 
introduced Phonotypy into the Granyille Union School, of which Mr. J. S. Bailej, 
late of Zanesrille, is Superintendent. Daring his stay in Granyille, Mr. Boyce 
ibo organized a Phonographic class in the College. 

Mr. Royce, a self-made many is at once a scholar, a teacher and a gentleman. 
We hope he may long continue in his present employment, and would bespeak 
for him the cordial reception of which he is worthy. 

Phonography has also been introduced into one of the Granyille Female Semi- 
naries. We think the present high prosperity of these schools results, in no smidl 
degree, from the enterprise of their presiding officers. They are men who keep 
vpwUkthe times; men who do not unceremoniously pitch oyerboard every im- 
promunty through fear of innoyation. 

The Trustees of Denison TJniyersity are erecting a new building, at a cost of 
118,000. This institution— to use a nautical phrase— is raising steam; we think 
the will soon be under way. 

We learn that a new era has dawned upon Kenyon College, since the election of 
the new President •* A. J., Granyille. 



Seloetions. 

Life is a fountain fed by a thousand streams, that perish if one be dried. It is 
t silFer cord twisted with a thousand strings that part asunder if one is broken. 
Tbonghtless mortals are surrounded by innumerable dangers which make it more 
itrange that they must all perish suddenly at last. 

We are encompassed with accidents eyery day to crush the decaying tene- 
neats we inhabit. The seeds of disease are planted in our constitution by nature. 
The earth and atmosphere whence we draw the breath of life, are impregnated 
with death; health is made to operate to its own destruction. Death lurks in am- 
bush along the paths. Notwithstanding this truth is so palpably confirmed by 
the daily examples before our eyes, bow little do we lay it to heart. We see our 
friends and neighbors die, but how seldom does it occur to our thoughts that ou. 
knell may giye the next warning to the world. 

Take up the cycle of history that preceded the adyent of Christianity, and 
compare it with the present period ; and is there not an entirely different ex- 
pression on the face of things, so far as conceptions of humanity and influence 
of philanthropy are concerned? Contrast " a Roman holiday," its butchery and 
its blood, with a modern anniyersary that clasps the round world in its jubilee, 
Md see if humanity has not been helped by religion. Or look back upon Grecian 
vt and refinement, and tell me what oration or poem, or pantheon of marble 
^nty, is half as glorious as the plain brick free-school; the asylum of industry; 
the home for the penitent, the disabled and the poor. 

Proposition to convert the Ohio River into a Slack-water Canal.— At a late 

'Doetiiig of the Pittsburg Board of Trade, a gentleman submitted a proposition 

°* the subject of improving the Ohio river, by converting it into a slack-water 

csnaL These suggestions were unanimously approved by the Board, and were 

^"^^Btly recommended to public consideration. The distance from Pittsburg 

^ '^^^ mouth of the Ohio is 977 miles, with an aggregate fall of 425 feet. It is 

fJJ^^ined 1;hat to convert the entire river into slack- water, would require only 

^^ locks of an average lift of 8 1-2 feet, which would create poo& of an aggre- 

?^^ length of 132 miles. The estimated cost of the work is fh)m seven to ten 

^^«ns of dollars for the whole work, which is supposed to be about half the 

'^'^nse of an ordinary canal, or about one third the aveiag^ f20%t ^t «kT«iSsnMi. 
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Selected Anecdotes* 



Washington's Acknowledgment.— In 1755, Washington, then a young man 
twenty-two years of age, was stationed with his regiment at Alexandria. At 
this time an election for public officers took place, and the contest between the 
candidates became exciting and severe. A dispute took place between Mr. 
Payne and Washington, in which the latter (an occurrence very uncommon with 
him) became warm, and said something which gave Mr. Payne so much offense 
that he knocked Washington down ; instead of flying into a passion, and send- 
ing him a challenge to fight a duel, as was expected, Washington, upon mature 
reflection, finding he had been the aggressor, resolved to ask pardon of Mr. 
Payne on the morrow. Accordingly he met Mr. Payne the next day, and ex- 
tended his hand in a friendly manner: " Mr. Payne," said he, " to err is nature; 
to rectify error is glory. I find I was wrong yesterday, but I wish to be right 
to-day. Ton had some satisfaction yesterday, and if you think that was suffi- 
cient, here is my hand, let us be friends.'* It is hardly necessary to state that 
ever afterwards they were so. 

Would persons, who think it honorable to fight, be likely to approve of Gen. 
Washington's course, as given in the foregoing narrative ? 

Do you think it was creditable to so great a man as Gen. Washington, to ask 
forgiveness, as he did, after he had received an injury himself ? 

Manly to Resent ; Godlike to Forgive.— A gentleman went to Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot, at one time Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and having 
stated to the Judge an injury he had received, asked him if he did not think it 
manly to resent it. " Yes," said Sir Eardley, " it would be manlp to resent it, but 
it would be QodUke to forgive it! " This reply completely altered the feelings of 
the applicant. 

Which is the first feding with most people, to resent injuries, or to forgive them? 
— From Mr. Cowderj^s Moral Lessons, 



Mr. Abibl Pabish, Principal of the PnbHc High School in Springfield, Mass. 
has been elected a member of the State Board of Education. 

Mr. Geo. L. Mills, late Principal of Halcyon Academy, has taken charge of 
the male department of the Public High School in Newark. * 

Mr. Obbib p. Laird, late of Trumbull county, has recently taken tharge of the 
Union School in Johnstown, Licking connty. 

Massachusetts has four excellent Normal Schools in successful operation, beside 
the one connected with the Public Schools of Boston. 

The Dublin University Magazine states that the present war with Russia costs 
England and her allies $1,250,000 per day 1 

"What's whisky bringing ?" inquired one who dealt In the poison. "Bringing 
men, women, and children to the poorhonse, the penitentiary, and the gallows," 
was the just reply. 



Persons who forward money for the Journal, will please state distinctly on 
what Volume it is to apply. It is hoped that those who have not paid for Vol. 
TV, will do it immediately. 



THK 
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COLUMBUS, FEBRUARY, 1866. 



A REPORT BY I. W. ANDREWS, PRESmENT OF MARIETTA COL- 
LEGE, READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE 
TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 27, 1855. 

THERE have been three classes of schools for general education ; 
common schools, academies, and colleges. The common school 
was supported by the public funds, and the education it furnished was 
of the most elementary character. The academy, though sometimes 
open to young pupils, was, in general, designed for those somewhat 
advanced. After going as far as the teacher of the district school 
oared to take them, those desiring higher attainments, sought the acad- 
nny, either to perfect themselves in the English branches, or to prepare 
tbemselves for college. The academy has been the Normal School to 
most of the successful teachers of the country. Thus m various ways, 
tliis middle class of schools has been of signal service to the general 
ttuse of education, and, as preparing students for college, has been 
greatly instrumental in sustaining the higher institutions. 

This academical system still continues in most of the older States, 
and we may safely expect that it will not soon be abandoned. In 
some of the towns of New England, the academy has given place to 
tbe Public High School ; but there are many institutions of long stand- 
ii^g and largo endowments, which were never more prosperous than at 
Present. 

In our own State, this system had never been generally introduced. 
•^ few good schools of this character had been established, and some 
^ remain. But the great favor with which the graded system of 
^vlV&q Schools has been received, and most justly, has prevented the 
^blishment of new academies, and caused the suspension of some 
Vol. V, No. 9. 3 
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Washington's Acknowledgment.— In 1755, Washington, then a young man 
twenty-two years of age, was stationed with his regiment at Alexandria. At 
this time an election for public officers took place, and the contest between the 
candidates became exciting and severe. A dispute took place between Mr. 
Payne and Washington, in which the latter (an occurrence very uncommon with, 
him) became warm, and said something which gave Mr. Payne so much offense 
that he knocked Washington down ; instead of flying into a passion, and send- 
ing him a challenge to fight a duel, as was expected, Washington, upon mature 
reflection, finding he had been the aggressor, resolved to ask pardon of Mr- 
Payne on the morrow. Accordingly he met Mr. Payne the next day, and ex- 
tended his hand in a friendly manner: " Mr. Payne," said he, " to err is nature; 
to rectify error is glory. I find I was wrong yesterday, but I wish to be right 
to-day. You had some satisfaction yesterday, and if you think that was suffi- 
cient, here is my hand, let ns be Ariends.'* It is hardly necessary to state that 
ever afterwards they were so. 

Would persons, who think it honorable to fight, be likely to approve of Gen. 
Washington's course, as given in the foregoing narrative ? 

Do you think it was creditable to so great a man as Gen. Washington, to ask 
forgiveness, as he did, after he had received an Injury himself ? 

Manly to Resent ; Godlike to Forgive.— A gentleman went to Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot, at one time Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and having 
stated to the Judge an injury he had received, asked him if he did not think it 
manly to resent it " Yes," said Sir Eardley, " it would be manlp to resent it, but 
it would be OodUke to forgive it! " This reply completely altered the feelings of 
the applicant. 

Which is the first feding with most people, to resent injuries, or to forgive them? 
— From Mr, Cowdery's Moral Lessons, 



Ittms* 



Mr. AsiBL Pasish, Principal of the Public High School in Springfield, Mass. 
has been elected a member of the State Board of Education. 

Mr. Geo. L. Mills, late Principal of Halcyon Academy, has taken charge of 
the male department of the Public High School in Newark. * 

Mr. OsBiB P. Laird, late of Trumbull county, has recently taken tharge of the 
Union School in Johnstown, Licking county. 

Massachusetts has four excellent Normal Schools in successful operation, beside 
the one connected with the Public Schools of Boston. 

The Dublin University Magazine states that the present war with Russia costs 
England and her allies $1,250,000 per day 1 

''What's whisky bringing ?" inquired one who dealt in the poison. "Bringing 
men, women, and children to the poorhouse, the penitentiary, and the gallows," 
was the just reply. 



Persons who forward money for the Journal, will please state distinctly on 
what Yolnme it is to apply. It is hoped that those who have not paid for Vol. 
IV, will do it immediately. 
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^Sltrnttttari! tosial SiiviHu in i\t State: 

A REPORT BY I. W. ANDREWS, PRESmENT OF MARIETTA COL- 
LEGE, READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 27, 1855. 

THERE have been three classes of schools for general education ; 
common schools, academies, and colleges. The common school 

was supported by the public funds, and the education it furnished was 
of the most elementary character. The academy, though sometimes 
open to young pupils, was, in general, designed for those somewhat 
advanced. After going as far as the teacher of the district school 
oared to take them, those desiring higher attainments, sought the acad- 
nny, either to perfect themselves in the English branches, or to prepare 
tbemselves for college. The academy has been the Normal School to 
most of the successful teachers of the country. Thus in various ways, 
tlus middle class of schools has been of signal service to the general 
ttose of education, and, as preparing students for college, has been 
greatly instrumental in sustaining the higher institutions. 

This academical system still continues in most of the older States, 
and we may safely expect that it will not soon be abandoned. In 
some of the towns of New England, the academy has given place to 
Ae Public High School ; but there are many institutions of long stand- 
'^^ and large endowments, which were never more prosperous than at 
Present. 

In our own State, this system had never been generally introduced. 
•^ few good schools of this character had been established, and some 
^ remain. But the great favor with which the graded system of 
I^iiblic Schools has been received, and most justly, has prevented the 
^Uishment of new academies, and caused the suspension of some 
Vol. V, No. 9. 3 
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already in operation. They have been superseded by the Union High 
Schools. It is not necessary to enter upon any eulogium of the graded 
system. If any principle may be regarded as settled with regard to 
popular education, it is this; that, so long as the State shall impose 
taxes for the education of its children, so long will a regard for the 
best educational interest of the young, as well as the wisest economy, 
demand the continuance of the graded system, wherever the compact- 
ness of the population will admit it. In most of our towns, these 
schools are now in successful operation. 

One very important function of the academy was, to prepare students 
for college. But in Ohio, there are scarcely any academies; and how 
is this particular work to be performed V Of the students now coa- 
nected with the colleges of the §tate, a majority were, without doubt, 
prepared in the preparatory departments of the colleges themselves. 
Why shall they not continue to perform this work ? All the colleges of 
the State have such departments, and why not devolve upon each the 
duty of preparing its own students ? To this course there are several 
objections. 

It interferes with the real principle of classification, which lies at 
the basis of our graded system. The college proper undertakes to do 
a specific work. To do this most successfully, it should not be burden- 
ed with other duties. The oldest and most prosperous colleges in the 
older States, attempt no such additional work. They have no such 
preparatory departments connected with them, and our western colleges 
regard such departments, not as desirable in themselves ; but, for the 
time being, as a necessity. If the proper facilities for this elementary 
work are not found in sufficient measure elsewhere, the colleges must 
furnish them. In doing it, however, they have always regard for their 
own prosperity as colleges, and rejoice in any prosperity that may 
attend their preparatory departments, because of its tendency to cause 
prosperity in the colleges themselves. 

By thus bringing together pupils of great diversity of age, the mat- 
ter of discipline is complicated. It becomes more difficult to adopt 
regulations to the various circumstances of the case. Without enlarg- 
ing on this general topic^ it is manifest to all who have any familiarity 
with the internal workings of a college, that there must be infelicities 
connected with the introduction into a college community, of a younger 
class who are not integral members of that community. 

The expenses of a liberal education are increased, if the student 
must pursue his preparatory, as well as his collegiate studies, away 
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from home. For most young men the letter studies require absence 
from home ; but, if possible, the former should be attended to where 
the student resides. In this way the expenses are less, and the child 
remains so much longer under the immediate influence of home. The 
study of the classics should be commenced at an early age, when pa- 
rental counsel and watchfulness are of the utmost importance. 

While, therefore, there may be a present necessity that preparatory 
departments sbould be attached to our colleges, let it not be forgotten 
that the necessity arises from the peculiarities of the case. So long as 
sufficient facilities are not furnished elsewhere, the colleges must fum- 
isli them * and so long as they continue the work, they must do it thor- 



If then tbe academies and private schools of the State are numerical- 
ly insufficient for this department of educational labor, and if it is aside 
from the legitimate province of the college, we must turn to the Pub- 
lic Schools. Ought the classics to be taught in the Public Schools, and 
to an extent sufficient to prepare for college? Let it be remembered 
that the Public High School has taken the place of the academy, and 
it is natural that we should look to it to perform the work heretofore 
done by the other. And in the discussions which preceded the intro- 
duction of the present Union system, it was claimed, that the Work of 
tlie private school and academy could be done better by the High 
School And in this way, the cooperation of many was secured, whose 
children had derived but little advantage from the old district schools. 
There was a virtual pledge made, that all the advantages enjoyed under 
the former dispensations of academies, should be made good under the 
new, and that the advantages should be increased. To many parents, 
the classical privileges frimished by the academies and private schools, 
were the most highly prized of all, and they know not now how to dis- 
pense with them. 

To the introduction of classical study into our Public Schools, two 
o^ections are made : first, that such study is of no utility, and second, 
^t however usefril, these schools are not the place for attending to it. 
^6 first is somewhat sweeping; that there is no benefit tp be derived 
^m the study of the ancient languages. I shall not stop to discuss it. 
^ose who urge it would not be convinced by anything that could be 
^d. Their entrenchments are not to be battered down by argument. 
Bappily their number is not large. 

The other objection is urged by a larger number. They think that 
^ Unction should be made between the ancient languages and other 
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branches, and that those who wish for instraction in the former, should 
procure it for themselves. A few years since this objection would have 
had more force than it has now. Then, the schools supported by the 
public funds were restricted to instruction in the most elementary bran- 
ches. The rudiments of the common English studies, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, and Geography, comprised, in the great majority of schools, 
the whole course of study. Now, in all our towns and villages, this is 
changed. Not only have pupils of different grades of attainment beea 
separated into distinct schools, but the range of study has been greatly 
enlarged. The various branches of the Mathematics, both pure ancL 
mixed; the Natural Sciences; and all the higher English studies, in- 
cluding Logic and Metaphysics, have been introduced. 

It devolves upon the objector, to show the difference between these 
studies and the classics. It devolves upon him to show why his own 
son should be allowed to pursue Logic and Trigonometry, while his 
neighbor's son may not study Yirgil and the Greek Header. No such 
difference can be pointed out. There is no peculiarity about the lan- 
guages, that should lead to their exclusion, while the others are admit- 
ted. They are all means to an end. They are all studied for the aid 
they furnish in the development of the various mental faculties. They 
are all^necessary to secure the highest culture. And, were any part 
to be thrown out of the school ooursC; and left for the subsequent pri- 
vate acquisition of the pupil, multitudes of our most highly educated 
men would prefer to retain the classics, and exclude the higher English 
branches. For, while he who has been grounded in the former, will 
acquire the latter with comparative ease, one who has passed the school 
period without making a beginning in classical study, will be indisposed 
to commence it at a later period. 

Shall we now, for the sake of consistency, give up these higher Eng- 
lish studies ; shall we abandon the ground already gained, and close 
our High Schools? Shall we decapitate this beautiful system, and 
leave it a headless trunk ? Bather, shall we not make it more complete, 
by preparing it to perform, with the highest eflSciency, all the functions 
of those schools which it has superseded? In theory, these are the 
only alternatives ; strike out all the higher studies, or introduce the 
classics. In the smaller towns, however, some delay may resonably 
enough be admitted. The number who desire to pursue classical study 
may be so small; and the expense of providing for it relatively so great, 
as to warrant the postponement, for a while, of its introduction. 

In relation to our cities and larger towns, such reasons cannot be al- 
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leged. And we Bee no valid objection to the position, that to the Union 
High Schools we must look for the elementary classical training of our 
children. It seems to be their appropriate work. If they fail to do 
it, a portion of the community must either see their children deprived 
of the advantages which such study would impart, or be subjected to 
heavy expenses for their education, in addition to what they contribute . 
for the Public Schools. It is hardly in acocordance with strict justice to 
impose upon them this additional burden. 

Among those who wish a collegiate education for their sons, will be 
found many who have been the most steady and efficient friends of the 
Union system. It is not wise to disappoint their expectations in regard 
to that province of this new system, or to compel them to make inde- 
pendent provision for the education of their own children. The continued 
coantenance and cooperation of such men are too desirable to be re- 
linqnished. The Union system, in the hands of a narrow-minded, il- 
liberal, ignorant Board, will have friction enough to make the office of 
Superintendent well-nigh intolerable. He needs the sympathy and 
support of the best and Wisest of the whole community. 

Though I have said thus much in answer to the objection, that the 
Public Schools are not the proper place for classical instruction, it is 
iK)t because I have supposed this to be the general sentiment of the 
State. On the contrary, I have supposed the practice of the larger 
part of the High Schools to be in favor of such instruction ; that while 
individual teachers, and portions, it may be, of every community, may 
bave some doubts whether such branches should he taught, the opinion 
in favor of their introduction has greatly preponderated. 

If such is the practice of most of the schools, and if the tendency is 
in this direction, what is the need of discussing the question ? Because 
some schools have not introduced the study, and because in many which 
We, it does not receive that attention which its importance deserves. 
1 have endeavored to show the Public High School, having taken the 
pUce of the academy, should do its work ; should occupy the whole 
pound which that occupied. I have aimed to maintain the position, 
*kat there is no principle which will warrant the exclusion of the clas- 
^) while the higher English branches are admitted ; that if excluded, 
ffljostice is done to many who contribute largely to the support of the 
^Btem ; and that the tendency of such continued exclusion will be, to 
"finish the active exertions of many whose cooperation is in the high- 
^ degree desirable. 
^^ txiuat not be forgotten that the present school system has been, for 
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the people of the State, an experiment. . I may have had no doubt, as I 
certainly have had none, either of the correctness of the principle on which 
it is based, or of its final success ; but some have thought differently, 
and it may be, think so still. In every town, the organization has met 
with some opposition. Nevertheless, it has triumphed. We have been 
feeling the pulse of the people, and have been moving on gradually. 
And nowhere is the Union System now in greater favor, nowhere does 
it promise to be more stable, than in those places where the changes 
have been least abrupt, and the improvement most gradual. 

The introduction of any advanced studies, was, with many, a meas- 
ure of doubtful propriety. Some very intelligent men, and warm friends 
of popular education, though fully in favor of the principle of gradation, 
are not yet convinced of the necessity of the High School department. 
Notwithstanding these exceptions, we think there can be no doubt as to 
the general feeling. The High School has been sanctioned by public 
sentiment. Next, comes the question of classical study. As already 
stated, in very many places it has already been introduced, and in 
others the question has been decided affirmatively, though the actual 
introduction may not yet have taken place. According to present in- 
dication, the practice will soon be universal. 

As yet however, the question, to what extent shall such studies be pur- 
sued, has received but little attention. Whether Greek shall be taught 
as well as Latin, whether an adequate preparation for college shall be 
furnished, are still open questions in some schools where the prior ques- 
tion has been settled. And generally, the classical department has not 
yet received that attention or taken that place, which the best education- 
al interests of the State require. 

Let it not be supposed that any blame is imputed for this. Not at 
all. The progress of events has been very much as might have been expec- 
ted. So great a work could hardly have been accomplished, without some 
temporary inconvenience. Within a very few years there has been 
great progress made, and in the right direction. In getting the pres- 
ent system into operation, in overcoming the obstacles placed in its way, 
in reducing it to shape, in giving it coherency and securing the har- 
monious working of its various departments, in filling vacancies in the 
corps of instructors, and in training teachers for their work, the super- 
intendents and official guardians of the schools have performed an amount 
of labor quite sufficient to task all their energies. Everything has been 
done in its proper order. The right step has been taken at the right 
time. During this transition period, it could hardly have been 
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possible to prevent olassioal stady, in the State generally, from suffering 
some depression. But now that the High School department has be- 
oome a '' fixed fact," and the various branches of a higher English edu- 
cation have been entered upon, and a ** course " of study in them 
marked out, the time seems to have oome for giving to the study of the 
classics more definite consideration, and to inquire how far instruction 
io them shall be carried. 

The general principle already stated must here guide us. In the 
English studies, the High Schools of the State have gone beyond 
fbe old academies and private schools. There is no reason then, 
why in the classical department they should stop short of the point to 
which pupils were formerly carried. In most of the towns, the pur- 
pose seems to have been to furnish all necessary facilities for a complete 
education for young ladies; I say young ladies, because as they form 
a large proportion of those who finish the course, the arrangement of 
studies has been made with more special reference to their wants. 
There is no feature of the present system, possessing greater excellence 
than this ; that it enables parents to educate their daughters at home. 
All the advantages of the best Seminary (or Female College, if you 
prefer the name,) can be enjoyed without relinquishing any of the de- 
lights of the home circle, or being deprived of parental guardianship. 

While now all this is done for the daughter, shall not the son re- 
oeive a preparation for college, if that is to be his destination ? Does 
not this give the natural and proper limit between the school and the 
college ? Any other line will necessarily be an uncertain and shifting 
one, and will prevent that uniformity in schools which is so desirable 
To carry pupils beyond this in school, will be poor economy, as the 
Qomber will be small. And the student in such case, no matter how 
tliorongh his teacher may be, must forego some of the advantages which 
lie would enjoy in college. It is like a teacher in the Grammar School 
attempting to take one or two pupils through a portion of the High 
School course. The principle of classification requires that in the 
classical department, the High School should prepare for college, but 
not attempt to do. more. 

What we need then to make our State system complete, is a good 
classical department in the High Schools of all the more important 
places; at least one in every Qounty : It should be made an integral 
P^ of the school, and not a mere appendix. Its course of study 
Sfloai(j he carefully arranged, and thoroughly carried out. Why should 
^^ ^he schools establbh for themselves a reputation, so that when a 
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lad seeks admission to college, carrying a certificate that he has com- 
pleted the preparatory course, it shall be deemed good evidence that 
he can pass successfully the most searching examination ? The re- 
quisitions of the colleges of the State should be carefully studied by 
the Superintendent, and he should seek to comply with them as rigidly 
as he requires the various teachers in his own corps, to adhere to their 
prescribed course. This implies not only a thorough training in what 
is required, but also the leaving untouched those which are to be prose- 
cuted in college. At first view, it may appear an advantage to have 
gained some acquaintance with the branches of the collegiate course be- 
fore entering college ; but all experience is against it. It it found by 
actual trial, that the chances for attaining high scholarship, are the 
greatest, where the student is thoroughly master of the preparatory 
studies, but has not anticipated those of the college course. And then 
in nine cases out of ten, if these studies are anticipated, it is at the ex- 
pense of those required for entrance. The greatest hindrance to high 
scholarship in our western colleges, is to be found in the desultory man- 
ner in which the preparatory studies have been prosecuted. While 
nearly every student has anticipated some things, he has either not 
studied at all, or very imperfectly, some that he should know thoroughly. 
The temptation on the part of the preparatory student, to study some 
of the advanced English branches, is very great ; and perhaps the teach- 
er may wish also to have such a one in these classes, for the sake of his 
influence upon others. But in the vast majority of cases, it is a posi- 
tive injury to the student liimsclf. 

And this leads me to notice an objection, which should perhaps have 
been alluded to before ; a particular phase of the objection to attending 
to such studies in the Public Schools. There }fi an impression on the 
minds of some, that those who study Latin and Oreek, do it as addi- 
tional to the other branches ; that they receive from the school all the 
benefit in other respects which others do, and this besides. Thus they 
form a privileged class. Such objectors regard the classical department 
as an additional story to the edifice. That in some schools the practice 
has been such as to lead to this impression, can not be denied ; but, as 
has been already said, the practice is wrong, and therefore the objection 
based upon it, is unsupported. The lad who is studying the Latin and 
Ghreek, with the purpose of entering college, ought not to be attending 
to the advanced English branches also. He ought to spend no more 
time in the High School than the mere English scholar, and, in- 
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deed, not so mach. A High School coarse embraces at least four years of 
stady^ The classical scholar, devoting himself wholly to the Latin and 
Greek, with a review of the Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography, 
shonld be well prepared for college in three years. So far as time is 
concerned, he really gets less, rather than morSf of his due proportion 
of the advantages of the school. The classical department, considered 
as preparatory to college, is not divided from the English by a horizon- 
Ud line, the English below, and the other above, the latter to be reach- 
ed only throngh the former ; but by a vertical line. It is not an ad- 
ditional story'Uy the main edifice, but rather a wing. 

There is another suggestion which seems pertinent to the case. It is 
not enough that ample provision should be made for a full preparatory 
classical course, and that those who enter upon it should be thoroughly 
instructed. The influence of the school should be favorable to such study. 
The teacher has it in his power to determine the question of a liberal 
education in very many cases. A word from him may secure it, or 
prevent it. In many communities, the tendencies are not at all college- 
ward. The avenues of business are widely open, and they present 
many attractions. Prejudices against the classics may have taken 
root, and the lad who would enter upon the study, may have many 
cbstAcles to encounter. He needs encouragement, and the teacher can 
famish it more effectually than any other. And, in innumerable in- 
stances, he can excite the desire, where it had not before existed ; he 
oaa remove imagined difficulties; he can disarm prejudices. Nor is it 
necessary that a full decision should be made to seek a liberal educa- 
tion, before making a beginning. If the study should be entered upon, 
Mid after a while relinquished, the impression is prevalent that the time 
would be lost. By no means. In no way can the mind of the pupil 
receive more benefit than in the effort to gain a knowledge of the an- 
cient languages. I would have every lad commence the study, in re- 
spect to where there was the remotest probability of securing a full 
course. If he studies but six months, the time so far from being 
wasted, would be well-spent. If the other course is adopted, of leaving 
*ie classics until he shall have fully decided to secure a liberal educa- 
^OD, the result will often be, either all study is soon abandoned, or 
/ears after he enters upon the work, finding that these years have been 
^^'ttially wasted, many a young man takes up the Latin Grammar at 
^ ^^ age of twenty or upwards, who might just as well had done it at 
J^^lve or fourteen. And the memorizing of the forms, which is the 
^tj great work in the study, can be done far more easily in early youth 
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than in manhood. To an adult, these grammatical paradigms seem 
childish as well as difficult. He prefers to use his reason rather than 
his memory, while the young scholar learns his nouns and verbs as he 
does his multiplication table. 

I have considered classical study more especially as connected with 
a collegiate course. But it should find place in our High Schools, that 
our daughters may pursue it as well as our sons. It was no part of my 
purpose to discuss the general question of the utility of classical study. 
And I cannot stay to point out the advantages of such study to young 
ladies. It is enough to say, that in all our best Female Seminaries, 
the Latin has ^ prominent place. In some, it is required of all the 
pupils, and in others, all are encouraged to study it. In the Eastern 
academies, it is common to find young ladies composing a majority of 
a large Latin class. In the judgment of our best teachers, it is indispensa- 
ble to a finished education. With a good classical department, our 
High Schools could be made equal to the best Female Seminaries. 
'■ This is now our greatest want. Here is the only blemish in our 
great State system, and the time has come for wiping it off. With 
other facilities that have been so well provided, the systematic and 
thorough training of the lower schools, our children are ready at an 
early age to enter upon classical study. Establish such a depart- 
ment, make it an integral part of the schools, let the whole influenoe 
of the teachers be favorable to it, and we may challenge the world for 
circumstances more favorable to liberal study ; whether we regard the 
number of those who would seek it, or the completeness of the prepara- 
tion with which they would enter upon it. 



We design in this article to discuss names rather than things. 
Among the educational enterprises of the Western States, Female Col- 
leges already hold a conspicuous place. But there is novelty in the 
name; and the stranger, having never heard it mentioned in other 
lands, would naturally ask. What is the rank which they occupy among 
other institutions ? New England has her common or primary schools, 
her academies and her colleges. Her so-called universities are dis- 
tinguishable from the colleges only in name, and we may therefore 
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assume three grades only in the institutions for general or disciplinary 
edacation at the East. The student advances from the primary school 
to the academy, and thence graduates to the college. A corresponding 
series is found in the system of graded schools now established in our 
cities, although bearing different names. 

Returning, we find a system of schools in Ohio and other Western 
States apparently different. We have the public school and the college, 
but not the academy. Our youth pass from the former to the college 
direct, — a significant fact which must not be overlooked in our efforts 
for the advancement of education. This state of thmgs imposes a 
heavy burden upon ourso^alled colleges, depressing in its influence, 
tending either to render them mixed institutions — colleges but in part — 
or to limit their prerogative to that of the academy alone. The former 
alternative is generally chosen, and hence the ** preparatory department," 
tbat is, the academic, forms a distinguishing feature in the colleges 
of the West, both male and female. This is an evil, operating to 
weaken the hands of the faculty by extending their course of instruction 
over too wide a field. The obvious result and remedy will be, that a 
portion of these colleges will at length assume the position of the acad- 
emy alone, while others shall sternly reject every candidate for admis- 
sion who has not already attained the academic course. That time will 
come. 

But the colleges of the Eastern States are for males alone^ while 
females are there educated only in academies and seminaries. Do we 
hence infer that our young women possess superior advantages, and 
congratulate ourselves as having more liberal views of female educa- 
tion ? We should beware of such a conclusion, lest we find that we 
We been deceived by mere names. 

The establishment of Female Colleges among us, has created an exi- 
gency in regard to names and titles, to which we would respectfully ask 
the attention of philologists. Admitting that a collegiate course should 
^npy four years for its completion, and that she who successfully ao- 
^mplishes it should be honored with a degree under some appropriate 
^*Je, we find ourselves hitherto in an awkward dilemma. As the time- 
honored titles of Freshman, Sophomore and Bachelor are objectionable, 
^^ admit of no grammatical change which will suit them to our use, 
^M6y have been necessarily discarded in these institutions, and no 
^^^titutes as yet adopted. Is it fit that those fair classes shall be 
^^eless, or mentioned only by circumlocution, and these graduates 
''^^itled? 
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For ourselves meanwhile, in this institution, (Ohio Fetnale College : 
see circular, 1854-5,) we have, for present convenience, devised a 
nomenclature which we conceive to be as simple and unobjectionable as 
any new terms may be. W« beg leave to suggest these names to the 
consideration of our coadjutors in the cause of female education, asking 
either for their approval and adoption, or their own suggestion of an- 
other and better system, worthy of a general adoption. 

Members of the first college year are denominated Janitors j having 
just entered the temple of science, but as yet remaining, as it were» 
near the vestibule. 

Members of the second year, Templars, having at length been fairly 
introduced. Of the third and fourth years, Juniors and Seniors. 

The first degree is entitled the Baccalaureate, or Laureate of Ax-ts 
(L. A.) The second, conferred after a superadded course of t-^o 
years, is the Grown Laureate, or Laureate of Literature (L. L.) 

College Hill, Jan. 1856. a. "W. 



§a Stftoflls ^^. 



The real question, after all, with a large class of the tax-payers of 
the State, is not whether a liberal system of free schools will make 
iodety wiser or better, but will it make us richer ; in other words, 
** wiU it pay 1 " This must be the fulcrum point of every enterprise ; 
upon this ** rock " every cause must rest; the inquiry, cui lucro, not 
cut bono, the " Sesame," which alone can open the door of knowledge 
alike to the son of the " wood-cutter " and the child of wealth. 

Nor is the class of persons alluded to, as limited as many imagine. 
However it may be disguised, the secret of the opposition, which 
threatens, at the present time, some of the vital features of our school 
system, is traceable to this cause alone. Schools do not pay, is the 
murmur which becomes audible and potent in the deliberations of the 
General Assembly. It is not because Township Boards of Education, 
the office of School Commissioner,- or nucleus District Libraries mar 
or are useless appendages to the system, that they are menaced, 
but because they give vitality and efficiency to it. Were the conviction 
universal that money paid for the maintenance of schools returns as 
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Mgh a per centum as stock in banks or railroads, popular education 
^oold not need promoters, nor free schools assiduous advocates. 

However humbling this mercenary view of the culture of the human 
soul, we, as educators, must meet it. The future of our educational 
system demands it. Nor need we marvel, that men accustomed to look 
at every subject through the medium of money, should press this 
ioquiry here. For on no subject is the public mind more unsettled 
than upon the first principles of political economy — ^the sources of 
irealth, the relation of labor to capital, and especially moral to produc" 
ttve industry. 

Commencing with these principles, my object, in the present article, 
Is to look at the subject of popular education from the doUar stand- 

Wealth, national or individual, consists of objects, directly or indi- 

x-ectly capable of gratifying human desires. As conditions of wealth 

t^bien, there must be, first, desires demanding gratification, and secondly, 

oT)jects adapted to such an end. Further, the first of these conditions 

is the basis of the second ; for, without desire there can be no object!^ 

of desire, and with desire such objects can not long be wanting. 

Desire is, in a sense, creative of its objects of gratification. 

The term wealth, however, is generally limited to those objects 
which have been adapted to man's wants by human skill and labor, 
tod consequently have an exchangeable value. Objects directly capa- 
ble of gratifying desire, are such as have been thus modified. Objects 
upon which human labor is to be exerted, or by means of which it is 
to be exerted, are indirectly thus capable. The first we call product^ 
Of circulating capital ; the latter, fixed capital. 

This being admitted, it must be evident that any cause which 
iucreases the number and perfection of man's desires, or the number 
and perfection of their corresponding objects of gratification, must be 
productive of wealth. 

In the light of this principle, let us briefly examine the leading 
'departments of human industry. 

The farmer prepares the soil, casts into it the seed, and by the aid 
^^<^ew, sunshine and shower, transforms the elementary substances of 
earth and air into granaries of corn, and hence, is a wealth producer. 
-'^e mechanic takes the raw material, the iron and copper of the mines, 
*® trees of the forest, the marble of the quarry, and adapts them, by 
^^^Tige of form, to the wants of man, and hence, like the farmer, is a 
^^^ciucer. The merchant takes the products of the farmer and 
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mecbanio, and brings tbem witbin reacb of desire, imparts to tbem a 
real value, tbe value of plilce, and is also a producer. Tbe idea is 
often advanced tbat tbe commercial man adds nothing to tbe wealth of 
a nation, since be adds no value to objects of desire. It is true tbat be 
does not change tbe form of things, but a change m form is not tbe 
only method of conferring value upon things. An object, however per- 
fect in its adaptation to gratify desire, is valueless unless it can be 
appropriated to that end. Does not tbe shipmaster, who transports a 
cargo of wheat from Odessa to Liverpool, confer as real a value upon 
tbe Englishman's bread as tbe Russian serf, whose sickle gathered it 
in sheaves ? Commerce, then, creates a value by changing the place 
of things. Many nations have been enriched by its productions. It 
has been and is to be a great producer. 

Agriculture, manufactures and commerce have been called ''the 
grand trio of productive pursuits." The above analysis shows, however, 
tbat they relate exclusively to tbe second and subordinate source of 
wealth. They create no desires, simply minister to those already 
*^xisting, and this too in a manner wholly dependent upon some other 
department of industry. 

We are now prepared to ask the question : what is the relation of 
moral industry — and by this term is meant every form of labor which 
relates to tbe culture and elevation of the human soul — to wealth and 
the " productive arts ? " Or the more specific inquiry : ^* Bo schools 
pay?^^ In answer to this question I affirm tbat wealth is the child of 
education. 

In support of this proposition I aver, first, tbat education creates or 
awakens in man most of those desires which constitute the source of 
wealth. 

Man does not desire that of which he is ignorant. We must first 
know tbat an object contains certain qualities, and tbat these qualities 
are desirable, ere a desire for the same can exist. In a state of barbar- 
ism man's wants are consequent^ few, rarely going beyond the demands 
(rf hunger. Of what vcdue would the jewels and wealth of a queen be 
to a Hottentot or Australian ? For this reason ignorance and wealth 
are strangers. Property, is almost unknown among savage tribes. 
Civilization, intelligence, culture, in its widest sense, alone foster and 
create it. Under their guidance the desires of man '* take tbe wings 
of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea." 

I state, secondly, that education not only awakens desires, but it 
mubiplies facilities for their gratification. 
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Agricnltnre, manufactures and commerce, as we have seen, produce 
and distribute the material objects of man's comfort. But they are 
impotent without the aid and guidance of science and knowledge. 
What would commerce be without science? What the mechanic arts? 
What is industry in any form without knowledge ? Even agriculture, 
the simplest form of labor, entirely disappears. 

With every advance of man's wants, there has been a corresponding 
progress in the means of meeting them, until steamboats and railroads, 
the magnetic telegraph and the printing press, and improvements in 
agriculture and manufactures, by the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery and the magic of various chemical arts, have lengthened his 
arm to the utmost sweep of the wing of desire — even "to the ends of 
the earth," and poured into his lap treasures far exceeding the long 
sought riches of Alchemy. ** But how came society," one has well 
asked, '*in possession of steamboats and railways, and locomotives and 
telegraphs?" Do you answer, they are the results of practical 
science? What is practical science but abstract science applied? 
Back of all this will be found ** the schools and the schoolmaster," 
the student and the laboratory. 

The only question which remains to be settled is this : May not all 
these blessings result from the education of the few? 

If such are the results of the education of the few, how inconceiva- 
bly more rapid would be the progress of invention were knowledge 
universally diffused. Instead of one Watt, one Fulton, one Morse 
and one Whitney, we should have scores of such inventors. But 
inventors alone cannot enrich society. Their inventions must be 
applied, and who can do this but the many^ Unless ** operators " are 
educated men, how comparatively meagre the result. One great object 
of labor is to force from nature her latent resources. In the hands of 
educated men the very di^st sparkles with gold ! In a word, educated 
labor is the true alchemist of wealth. 

In conclusion, what are the facts, *'for facts are stubborn things," 
bearing upon this great question ? 

On the occasion of the death of Abbott Lawrence, the Hon. Edward 
Everett, in a public address, in Faneuil Hall, used this emphatic lan- 
guage: "There is awofAcr cause to which she (New England) owes 
still more, than to any thing that begins and ends in material influen- 
ces, the cause of education. Of this, also, Mr. Lawrence was an 
efficient friend." How significant these words I 

Were all the sohool houses in New England converted into store- 
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houses, tbey would by no means contain the bnsbels of grain, the rolls 
of cotton and woolen, the boxes of boots, bonnets, hats and paper, the 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, the cars, engines and locomotives, which 
her common schools prodace, indirectly, annually. 

Men of ample means and observation see this, and hence, no where 
are schools more liberally and freely supported than in the moneyed city 
of Boston. Even Western speculators act upon this principle. The 
rise of real estate incident to the founding of schools and churches is 
well understood, and hence, many a liberal donation for the erection of 
churches, even from the enemies of the spirit of religion, testifies that, 
praciicaUy at least, ** Godliness is great gain,^^ 

Wrote Amos Lawrence to his brother Abbott, relative to the dona^ 
tion of $50,000 to Harvard College : ''It is a better investment than 
any one you have ever made.^^ 

How foolish and suicidal then, to the business man, is this opposition 
to a liberal system of free schools. The school-tax of this State is 
like guano scattered liberally upon the fields of the farmer. It adds 
to the value of every broad acre. In the language of the able inaugu- 
ral of Governor Chase : Universal education is our cheapest defense 
and surest safeguard and most enduring wealth, 

Cleveland, Jan. 1856. b. e. w. 



kmt d^itttatifln. 



Some two years ago, Eev. Warden Burton, of Boston, who is devo- 
ting himself to the cause of domestic education, proposed, through news- 
papers and circulars, to the people of his own Stat«, that there should 
be meetings durmg the more leisure season, to discuss questions 
appertaining to family discipline, and to the relation of the home to the 
school. In places, the measure was adopted with very gratifying 
results. Besides customary speakers, others made effective addresses 
who had never spoken in public before, and latent talent was unex- 
pectedly brought out. The young manifested peculiar interest and were 
stimulated to new efforts for improvement. The relation of the' home 
to the school, and of the school to the community^ was better under- 
stood, and the cause of public education was advanced. Ladies sent 
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in commnnioations both instraotive and entertaining, to be read on the 
occasions, showing that through similar opportunity, female talerft in 
every town might be elicited, and pat to noble use. 

Now that the long evenings have again come, why shall not this 
most useful movement be carried, at once, widely beyond the State 
where it started? Anxious parents, earnest teachers, public-spirited 
men and women ! think, confer, cooperate, persevere, and it is done. 
A few topics for consideration are subjoined as a specimen, and possibly 
to save time at first in seeking ; numerous others will doubtless occur 
in the course of procedure. 

The following are some of the questions for discussion proposed by 
Mr. Burton: 

1. What combined movement of neighborhood or town could be 
entered on for the improvement of schools, and especially to affect a 
reform in the morals and manners of the young ? 

2. How much should parents depend on school teachers to correct 
the bad dispositions and habits of their children ? and how feur are 
teachers justly responsible for the conduct of their pupils out of school ? 

3. How early should a child be made to obey the parent ; and how 
shall reverence be induced and authority maintained without that fear 
on the one part and coldness and distance on the other, which formerly 
prevailed ? 

4. At what age and in what manner should the first religious im- 
pressions be made ? and how should spiritual culture be continued V 

5. What is the best method of cultivating a spirit of active good- 
doing and of self-sacrifice in behalf of others? and to what degree 
does such a disposition promote the happiness of the possessor ? 

6. There are about thirty thousand persons imprisoned in the United 
States for real or supposed crime ; in what way, and how far does such 
crime originate in the early home ? What can and ought each com- 
munity to do toward prevention ? 

7. What efiect has much of the light reading of the present day on 
the character of the young ? and what is to be done with reference 
thereto ? 

8. How can it best be ascertained for what occupation in life a boy 
has the most natural fitness ? and should any difference be made in the 
previous education at home or school with reference to this ? 

9. Should not children be early trained to work with their hands for 
the sake, at least, of forming a useful habit, whatever the condition of 
the parents as to wealth ? 

4 
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10. How do laznries for tbe palate, together with the irregular use 
of tBem, affect the health of children ? What is the influence on the 
moral character ? 

11. What is the cause of the early decay of female health in this 
country ? and what is the remedy ? 

12 Would not a sanitary investigation and a report by a committee 
be of great service in every town, by making known existing and pos- 
sible causes of sickness, especially those appertaining to the location 
and other material conditions of dwellings ? 



Imtiral |^0nttif5. 





THE PHONETIC 


ALPHABET. 




Long Vowelb. 




Shadb Vowels 


8e» 

eel, 


a a, a q, e e, 

ale, arm, all 

Short Vowels. 


Oo, 

oak, 


(Did; E^, A^; 
oose; earth, air. 


Ii, 

it* 


E 6, A a» 0, 
ell, am, on. 


Uu, 

up, 


Uu; Qa; 

foot; ask; 




Diphthongs. 




Consonants 


by, 


era, -^TF, Uh; 

boy, bow, new. 


etch, 


Rt, Hd, Sf S3. Mb; 

bath, bathe, marsh, rouge, sing. 


b^ 


d, f, g, h, j, ), k, 1, 


m, n, 


p, r, 8, t^ V, w, y, z. 




as usually em 


ployed. 




FIKSaXON OV 38 mGLIS GRKOGRAFL 



Hwen dc era ov printig had arivd it woz hqrd tu spel dif erentli on d» 
8&m paj. Printerz jurnimen s(Dn f^nd dat it woz veri trublsum tu folo dc 
manyiiskript leter bj leter ; it woz ezier tu remember wun form, er ncrli 
wun ferm ov speliu a wurd, and tu pik up de tjps bj memori. Printerz 
nderz enkurajd yiinifermiti for de bn,ti ov de paj, and sumtig Ijk a defi- 
nit sistem ov speliu gradyi^ali wurkt its wa intu j»rinted buks, printed buks, 
obz^rv, not manynskripts. It iz a veri grat mistak tu konf^nd de t<D, and 
unles btiks qr profesedli printed literatim from de etorz manynskript da 
cyr no proof hwotever ov de stjl ov spelig hwiq he advokated. It iz neses- 
ari, hvever, tu b^r in mjnd dat de trd) refeimerz ov ist IggliJ speli{), de tra> 
8013 hwens we kan tras th* prezent aprog tu yqnifermiti, wid diferensez 
not am^nti^;) tu rxmq mor daii wun wurd in siksti, must be lukt for in de 
Printerz Bedig Ba>m. Ov kors de printerz rederz, do at f^rst literari men, 
kud not be konsiderd in realiti tu be ov mnq wat az literari etoritiz. 8[a 
w^r glad damsel vz tu adopt sum aknolejd etoriti hwen da kud fjnd it 
Se aj ov leksikografi kam, and de printerz reder kluj) tu hiz dikjonari aa 
a f 6t agkor. 
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^R PREZBNT 0RROGRAFI Q SiENTIFIK FaLYUR. 



Se Iggli/ laggw&j iz reprczented bj a sericz ov sjnz, hwiq orijinali d»- 
dt|^t Srom Fonelak konsiderajonz, qr 117 total! inadekwat tu reprezent de 
wndz uterd, and it ma be as^rted wid p^rfekt tra>t, dat no iBgljJman 
kaD be Ji^r h? tu pronvns a wurd hwiq he haz onli sen and never h^rd, 
er I13 tu rjt a wurd he haz onli h§rd and never sen on paper. It iz tra> 
he ma aproksimat bot tu de s^nd and tu de form, and de mor he haz red 
and htn de mor klos wil hiz aproksimajon be, and he ma evn hit upon de 
agzakt s?nd er form but it must nesesarili be ges v^urk, for dq,r iz absoliiUi 
no gjdi^ prinsipl hwotever. 

N?f it rekwirz but a bref konsiderfijon tu kondem dis stAt ov tigz, hwiq 
iz muq wurs dan de ©jnez, bekez, in de ©inez karakterz d^r iz so mug 
plan and sistem dat hwen de radikalz q,r non, sum konsepjon ov de tet in- 
tended \>i de komplet sin kan be fermd, hwq^raz, hwen de alfabet iz non, 
no proper konsepjon kan be fermd ov de sund ov de wurd reprezented. 
We must d^rfor kondem de prezent IpgliJ ertografi az not fulfilip de pur- 
pusez fer hwig spelii) woz invented, hwjl at de sAra t^m, it duz not fulfil 
de piirpus hwig doz ha> wud prez^rv it ti^k it sifted, — it duz not Jo ds 
menii) er orijin ov de wurd, and dus led tu de konsepjon ov de tet insted 
ov de konsepjon ov de s^nd. W§r ^r ertografi, den, a sjentifik invenjon, 
(imsted ov an historik grot,) it must be kondemd az a sjentifik falyi^r. 



^nstotrs ta (^miiiau m i\t ^t\aal f ato. 



BT THB COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 



Question. — The local directors of sub-district No. 9 in Springfield township, 
Hamilton county, inclnded in their annual report of the number of youth of 
school age residing in their sub-district, seventy children belonging to the ''City 
Infirmary of Cincinnati," whicti is located in said sub-district, and outside of the 
corporate limits of ^aid city ; and because the children belonging to said Infirm- 
ary were thus enumerated, the board of directors of said Infirmary requested 
the local directors of said sub-district to establish a school for the instruction of 
said children. 

The questions submitted are, whether the local directors as aforesaid are an* 
thorizcd by the general school law of the State, to include in their annual enu- 
meration of youth, the children or youth of school age sent by the city of Cin- 
cinnati to said Infirmary, and whether they have any power to establish a school 
therein as requested. 

Akswer.— To both of the foregoing questions a negative answer seems to be 
warranted by the provisions of the School Law, and by the enactments pertain- 
ing to the establishment, maintenance and government of said Infirmary, as 
well as by the decisions and adjudications of analogous cases arising under sim- 
ilar laws in other States. 

In Sec. 8 of the general school law of this State, local directors of sub-districts 
are authorized to include in their annual enumeration, " all the unmarried white 
and colored youth, noting them separately, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, resident within their respective sub-districts, and not temporarily thert. 

The question who shall, and who shall not, be enumerated, depends upon the 
nterpretation or constmction of the term '^resident^* and the meaning of Uub 
phrase '' tempararify Oerw," etc. 
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It has been decided by the courts that a person can not gain a residence in a 
place unless he goes there with (he intention of remaining. 

Hence it has been held by the highest legal tribunal in the State of New York, 
under a provision in the school law of that State similanto the one above quoted, 
that students of universities and coUeges, children attending academies and 
private schools, or boarding in snb-districts for the sole purpose of attending 
school, can not legally be Included in the annual report of the enumeration of 
youth of the sub-districts in which such institutions or schools are situated, or 
in which such children board for the purpose of attending school, unless their 
parents, guardians, or employers, do also reside in such sub-districts. The gen- 
eral rule on this subject is, that the residence of the parent or guardian is also 
the residence of the child or ward. There are a few cases which appear, at first 
view, to be exceptions to the rule just mentioned. It has been decided, for in- 
stance, that a boy might be enumerated in the school district in which his em- 
ployer resided, although his father was a resident of another district, provided 
the boy was not a mere boarder, but actually lived with said employer as a 
member of his family, and worked on his farm like his own children. The ex- 
ception to the rule, that the residence of the parent is the residence — for school 
purposes — of the child, is this, viz : that children hired to labor and service in 
the family of an inhabitant of the district and regarded and treated as part of 
the family of such inhabitants and not as mere temporary boarders^ may legally 
be included in the enumeration of said district, and rightfully claim the privil- 
ege of attending its school. 

To constitute children residents of sub-districts for school purposes, does not 
require as much as it would to entitle their parents or gftardians to a legal settle- 
ment, or to the privileges of the elective franchise. 

It has been held, for example, that if a man is employed in a school district 
in taking care of a mill from fall till spring, his children may be enumerated in 
the district and attend its school. If a person who is not an inhabitant of some 
other district in the State, resides temporarily in a given district, all the members 
of his family of school age may be enumerated and attend school in the district; 
for the obvious reason that they can not legally be enumerated and attend 
school in any other school district. 

On this particular point, the established rule is, that the annual reports of 
local directors of sub-districts may legally include all children over five and 
under twenty-one years of age, who are actually In the sub-districts, composing 
a part of the family of their parents, guardians or employers, although the resi- 
dence of such parents, guardians or employers, be temporary, provided always, 
however, that such children can not legally be enumerated elsewhere, and pro- 
vided also that then: parents, guardians, etc., are actual residents of the State, 
ftnd not mere transient persons stopping for a few weeks or months at some 
particular place, for a mere temporary purpose. 

Hence it has been held that the children of those working upon canals and 
railroads, stopping a few weeks in one school district, and then moving forward 
into another, as the work on said canals or railroads progressed, could not legal- 
ly be enumerated in the school districts in which they chanced to be when the 
enumeration was taken, or claim the privilege of attending the common schools 
in any of the districts where they happened to tarry for a short time. 

In such cases, however, the proper school ofllcers may in their discretion, 
permit them to enter the schools under their charge. 

Students of colleges, academies, boarding schools, etc., can not be enumerated 
in the districts in which such institations are situated, for the obvious reasoii 
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that they can be ennmerated in the districts where their parents or gnardians 
reside, as they are sent ft-om home for a temporary purpose. 

School districts are generally formed with a view to the accommodation of 
the inhabitants residing permanen/Zj^ within them, and with a regard to the num- 
ber of children who may be conveniently instructed in the schools, as well a»^ 
with reference to such increase as in the ordinary progress of settlement may 
reasonably be anticipated. 

To allow students of colleges and academies, or the inmates of County or 
City Infirmaries, or the children of transient persons, to be enumerated in the 
sub-districts in which such institutions are established, or where such transient 
persons are sojourning, might cause the schools to become so crowded as serious- 
ly to prejudice the interests of the permanent inhabitants, and, indeed, for all 
practical purposes, work a disorganization of such districts for the time being. 
A construction of the law which leads to such consequences, would certainly not 
consist with its intention. 

Let us now make an application of the above principles to the case under 
consideration. * 

By an act of the general assembly of Ohio, passed March 19th, 1849, the city 
council of Cincinnati were authorized to establish the Infirmary in question, for 
the accommodation of the poor of said city, to purchase for its accommodation 
such lot or tract of land, within the county of Hamilton, as they might judge 
necessary, to erect suitable buildings thereon for its accommodation, to confide 
its management, and government, under such rules and regulations as the said 
council might prescribe, to a board of three directors to be elected by the quali- 
fied voters of said city, and to determine the conditions upon which any of the 
poor of said city might be removed to, or discharged from, said Infirmaiy. 

Hence it is manifest that said Infirmary is as much under the control and 
management of said city council, and its inmates of school age as legally enti- 
fled to be enumerated in said city, as if said Infirmaiy were located within its 
corporate limits. They are sent there for a temporary purpose, by the proper 
authorities of the city, and may be recalled or discharged at any time. 

They are as much the residents of said city, as the students of colleges, acad- 
emies and boarding schools, are residents of the school districts in which their 
parents reside. 

In other States, and under provisions in thehr school laws similar to the one 
contained in Sec. 8 of the school law of this State, it has been repeatedly decid- 
ed that children in county poor-houses can not be legally enumerated in the 
school districts in which such houses are situated, unless their parents or guar- 
dians reside in such districts also. 

In the case of Millcreek (p. v. Miami tp., 10 Ohio Rep., 375 and 377, it was held, 
that where a pauper was sent by a township to the hospital in Cincinnati, and 
kept there for thirteen months, at the expense of the township, he gained a 
settlement ki the township sending him to the hospital, as, in contemplation of 
law, his residence was in the township while receiving temporary treatment at 
the hospital. It was also held, that he gained no settlement in Cincinnati ; be- 
cause he was there by the procurement of the township, and at its expense, nor 
ibr the purpose of gaining a residence or leg<il settlement, but for that of 
sustenance. 

So it is with the inmates of said Infirmary ; they are there by the procurement 
of the city of Cincinnati, not for the purpose of gaining a residence or legal set* 
Uement, but for the purpose of economy, heaith and sustenance for the time being. 
In contemplation of law, they are still residents of Cincinnati, and can not legal- 
ly be enumerated elsewhere, H. ^. BKK^^X ^ 

Gommissioner of Comnwrn Schwte 
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Mtlitiat^. 



\, 



In taking leave of the readers of Educational Papers with whom the 
undersigned has been connected for nearly ten years, the mind naturally 
reverts to the history of the papers through whose monthly issues he 
has been accustomed to address them. 

On the first of July 1846, the first number of the " Ohio School 
Journal " was published : this work, issued monthly in octavo form, 
was continued till the close of 1^9, when it was united with the 
** School Friend," published by W. B. Smith & Co., in Cincinnati, 
then in its fourth volume : this was continued till the close of the fifth 
volume in Sept., 1851, under the editorial charge of Messrs. H. H. 
Barney, C. Knowlton, and the undersigned. 

In Jan. 1851 the '' Public School Advocate and High School Mag»- 
nne " was commenced : this was an octavo of 16 pages, one half of 
which was edited by the undersigned, the other by the Pupils of the 
Public High School of Columbus. It was continued only one year. 

In 1852 the '' Ohio Journal of Education " was established, and its 
management entrusted to the subscriber as Resident Editor. 

Of each of the four volumes of the Ohio School Journal; an edition 
of from 1500 to 4000 copies was printed ; the circulation of the School 
Friend was between 3000 and 4000 copies ; of the Public School Ad- 
vocate 1000 copies were printed ; of the Journal of Education vol. 
first, 3000 were printed, and since that, the edition has numbered 4,500. 

The character and influence of the Journal are too well known to 
need comment here. In regard to the usefulness and influence of the 
Journals above named which preceded it, it would not be proper for us 
to speak : it is pleasant to remember that in every town or city where 
any number of copies of them were taken, good Public Sohools are now, 
and have for some time been, in successful operation ; and in counties 
where several of the Teachers of district schools were subscribers, 
Teachers' Institutes have been frequently and well sustained, and the 
Teachers and Schools have greatly improved. On the other hand 
there are several towns of considerable size which itfere not reached by 
any of these pioneer works, in which the schools are to this day scarcely, 
if it all, better than they were ten years since. 

In closing our editorial connection with the Journal we assure all its 
friends that our interest in the cause to which it is devoted, is not in 
the Jeaat diminished ; and we most heartily rejoice that the day has 
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eome, when by the Dnited action of the State Assooiation, a competeiit 
Editor has been secured, whose time and energies can be devoted to its 
interests, instead of being mainly occupied in other and sufficiently ex- 
haustiDg labors. All who have any regard for its prosperity, are earnest- 
ly requested to do their utmost, to increase its circulation and enlarge 
the sphere of its usefulness. 

A. D. LOBD. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

CiNOiirirATi, Dec. 29, 1899. 
Rev. A. Smtth — 

Dear Sir : At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
State Teachers' Association, held yesterday morning, in the Neil House, 
Columbus ; it was unanimously resolved, that the place of Agent and 
Editor of the '* Journal of Education," for the ensuing year, be offered 
for your acceptance. 

In communicating to jou this resolution, which I take great pleasure 
in doing, suffer mo to express the conviction, which is that of the whole 
Committee, that you are eminently qualified for the important and re- 
sponsible position, and that you possess our entire confidence. 

Earnestly hoping you will be enabled to return a favorable answer to 
our proposal, I subscribe myself, with highest respect. 
Your obd't servant, 

John Hancock, Chairman Gam. 



TOLBDO, Jan. 8, 1856. 
John Hanoook, Esq., 

Ghsirmaa Ex. Com. 0. S. T. A. — 

Dear Sir: My appointment to the editorial chair of the Ohio 
Journal of Education, was entirely unexpected ; and as it involved 
questions of much interest to me and to others, I have taken time to 
oonsider well whether to accept or decline the office. I have given to 
the subject most careful and serious attention ; have consulted friends 
here and elsewhere ; have received letters from gentlemen in various 
parts of the State ; and in making up my opinion and determination, 
have acted, I trust, from convictions of duty. 

It is no affected humility that prompts me to say, that I ba.y« ^vg^ 
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enced many fears that I should not be able to meet the demands of the 
position to which you call me. I have feared that many gentlemen in 
our Association overestimate my qualifications for the office. I have 
feared that I should forfeit whatever of confidence may now be reposed 
in me by the friends of education : for error and weakness are nowhere 
so exposed, so apparent and transparent, as in the editor's chair. And 
more seriously have I feared, lest those great interests which should be 
entrusted to my guardianship, might suffer through my want of higher 
qualifications. The demands of the position are high and sacred ; for 
education is not the cause of man alone, but also of God ; the interests 
involved are not such as relate exclusively to time, but they reach 
forth to the endless fature ; and the influences exerted will be as en- 
during as the immortal soul. 

These considerations have led me to hesitate in regard to accepting the 
post offered. But my hopes in the matter have outweighed mj fears; 
and I hereby signify my acceptance. I am led to this decision by the 
belief that, on many accounts, the office is a desirable one ; that if I 
succeed, I shall be in a position both honorable and. useful ; and I have 
received so many assurances of sympathy and assistance in the discharge 
of my duties, that I strongly hope to be able to meet the just and rear 
sonahle expectations of those who are most interested in this matter. I 
make no promises — offer no pledges — further than to say, that if 
'* there is nothing impossible to him that t(7i&," I shall not fail; for 
what Ican^ I shall/ 

You may expect me to edit the February number of the Journal; 
but as I have much to do in closing up my official and personal business 
here, I cannot promise its appearance before the middle of the month. 
When it is remembered that the office I am to assume is one in which 
I have had but very little experience, that many of its duties will be 
new and strange to me, that with many private cares and responsibili- 
ties upon me, I so suddenly make my home among strangers, I am 
confident that you will be indulgent in regard to all short-comings and 
imperfections. 

Permit me to say that I shall greatly rely on you, Sir, and the other 
members of the Executive Committee^ especially on Dr. Lord, for ad- 
vice and direction in all questions of doubt and difficulty. 

Truly yours, A. Smyth. 
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EDITORIAL. 



If any of the younger portion of our readers are in doubt as to the 
meaning of the rather high-sounding word which we place at the head 
of this article, and if they have not given heed to the kind-hearted gen- 
tlemen of Springfield and Boston, who so often admonish us to *' Get 
the Best" it becomes our duty to explain. 

We have read, somewhere, of a preacher who began his sermon on 
tbis wise : '' My hearers, I wish to make a few remarks before I begin 
to speak." What he meant by this was, that he wished to make some 
nmarks preliminary to introducing the main theme of his discourse. 
And that is just what Prolegomena signifies ; it is what one sags he- 
fm he begins to speak. 

In commencing the duties of principal Editor of the Journal ofEdvr 
^a^fi, custom and propriety demand that we publicly indicate the 
«mne which we intend to pursue, and tiie principles by which our 
oidal acts will be goyemed. We deeply regret the necessity of making 
dufl exposition at a single sitting ; not that it will thus be made too 
kief, but too crude and indefinite. But February has come, the com^ 
pontOTs are waiting, the Journal is due, and we must hasten. 

Every day the eonviotion is deepening in the minds of the intelligent, 
tliat the facilities for popular education should be increased and improy- 
od. To this conviction, daily utterance is given by pen and tongue, 
I7 press and pulpit. Our Governors proclaim it in their messages, 
uid all friends of free institutions, all patriotic, philanthropic, wise, and 
good citizens, respond with acclamation. 

In respect to this wide-spread enthusiasm for good public schools, 
OHIO is second to no State in all our land. After long endurance of 
ffl-digested and contradictory legislation, — after long endurance of as 
Arable schools as ever propagated ignorance and vice among young 
ideas, Ohio has arisen from her degradation, and enacted the most liber- 
^ and excellent school law ever framed in all the world. It is not per- 
fect, — in some of its details it needs amendment. It is new, and in 
some places, its administration having fallen into incompetent hands, its 
n^chinery has workedr with immense friction, causing disaffection in 
*oiQe minds, and with others, strong opposition. But in the estimation 
of men best qualified to judge of its merits, this law is, in its general 

caples, — in all its prominent features, — in almoat d\\\& ^^\aatf^^^>*^-- 
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best ever enacted. Go to New York, go to New England, and the besi 
men you meet will eulogize the Ohio School Law. 

But, '' the law is good if a man use it lawfully." Good as it is, it 
can never produce good schools, unless its provisions meet a wise and 
faithful execution. Neglected, it will be useless. Badly executed, it 
will be worse than useless. A railroad may be of the best possible oon- 
Btruction, and yet so badly operated as never to pay a dividend. And 
in not a few places this is a fair illustration of the workings of cor 
School Law. The fault is not in the road but in its equipment. 

Bat some may ask what has the Journal of JSducation to do with 
the School Law ? We are aware that to it we sustain no official rela- 
tion. The law is a creation of the State, while the Journal is the (n^ 
gan of the *' State Teachers' Association," a voluntary body, existing 
under its own constitution, governed by its own laws, entirely indepen- 
dent of all State control. In its character as an orga7iizat%on, it is not 
known to the law. But the individuals who compose the '' Association," 
sustain to the law the most intimate relations. They are the Teachers of 
the Schools which it creates, and in this way the •/burno/ occupies a po- 
sition highly favorable for aiding its application to its appropriate purpoees. 

Believing that what the law most needs, to render it not only usefol, 
but popular, is an intelligent and efficient execution, — believing tiial 
whenever it shall be worked up to its capacity, it will both bless and 
please the people, the aim of the Journal will be to disseminate correei 
ideas in respect to education, and to aid Teachers in making their 
schools what both policy and duty require that they should be. By 
this we must not be understood as claiming ability to instruct othenii 
but by making the Journal a medium through which we can reason to- 
gether, all may be benefited. 

Four years have passed since the Journal first made its appearance. 
It has ever maintained a high character for talent and correct principles. 
Having been called to take the place of principal Editor, we an- 
nounce what we desire to do for the Journal in that position. Onr 
chief reliance is on the members of the Association for ability, to exe- 
cute these intentions. 

1. We propose having in each number a Leader of from eight to 
twelve pages, which shall be thoroughly elaborated and carefully written, 
an article of dignity and weight, adapted to interest the most cultiv** 
ted minds in our State, or elsewhere. As a specimen, we will refer to the 
first article in the present number. 

2. In each number, several articles, of from one to five pages is 
length, relating to any branch of education, — to home instruction, — to 
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lohool-room daties, — to manners, morals, or aaght else which may in- 
terest any class of our readers. 

It is our wish that these articles should be of an animated and 
cheerful tone. We hope that our correspondents will not sacrifice too 
ffluoh to '^dignity," as it is sometimes called. A vein of pleasantry ran- 
ning through an article will insure its being read, and will cheer many 
•Teacher, and drive away many a heartache. By this we do not mean 
that writers need endeavor to bo witly and jocular ; nor that a lively 
style should always be adoptod. But we wish the Journal, to be wide 
awake and earnest, either with force, or humor, or something else. 

3. The decisions of the School Commissioner. These are not inter- 
esting to all, but to many they are of great value. 

4. Our own contributions. What they will be, we cannot promise. 
We intend to occupy about one third the space in each number, em- 
bracing articles upon various subjects, — a summary of educational news 
it home and abroad, — school anecdotes, answers to such questbns as 
any may see fit to propound in regard to teaching and governing 
schools, and whatever else shall soem^ best adapted to usefulness. 

We invite, yea, urge that communications be sent in without delay. 
If the Journal shall be worth reading, all its friends must put shoulder 
to the wheel. • 

The four days we have been in Columbus, have taken from us about 
ill the ideas of romance and poetry with which we had ever associated 
the office of Editor. 

And as we began this prolegomena with a clerical illustration, we 
ntay as well close it after the same manner. A good old deacon, some- 
there ''down east," imagined that he could preach. So he obtained per- 
i&issionfrom his Pastor to make the attempt. He went into the pulpit, 
f^ his text, coughed, repeated the text, wiped the perspiration from his 
&ce, and in agony exclaimed, " Brethren, if any of you think you can 
P^ach, just come up here and try it, I'm done !" 

We feel a strong inclination to follow the deacon's example, and say to 
fte Association, ** count us out." 

P. S. Since writing the above, we have received the '* Michigan 

•'<>iirnal of Education," for February. The splendid puff it has seen 

^ ^ give us, sets us on our feet again, with confidence much re'invig- 

*^ted. We therefore ** repeal " the last sentence in the foregoing 

^icle, together with the associated anecdote. Thank you, friend 

^^•egory, for such a powerful tonic. We feel the better for it, but still 

^ 4o not flatter onroelve^r that your " laurels " m Vnmj |St%a^ "^t^ 
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%\t %mml 0f €hmiim—^ Wmh ia its Imnis. 



It has been thought desirable that an edncational paper be pnblished in onr 
State. The correctness of this opinion is not likely to be disputed. But why is 
such a paper desirable, but that it may be read by the people of the State, espe- 
cially by the Teachers and other managers of educational interests? For four 
years it has been published, and, so far as it has been read, it has been greatly 
usefol. But the number of its subscribers has ever been small. In 1855 it was 
2,225, all told. 

Now, if the Journal is worth reading by one Teacher, it is worth reading by 
every Teacher in the State. This alone would give it a circulation of about 16,000. 
But suppose that one-fourth of these Teachers were subscribers, and then It 
would circulate 4,000 copies. 

Again, the School Commissioner publishes in the Journal his opinions and 
decisions upon questions arising under the school law; and he decides that all 
county auditors may subscribe for it, and that all township boards of education 
may order it for the clerk of the town and the clerk of each sub-district, and 
pay for it from the contingent fund raised in accordance with the 22d section of 
the school law. Compliance with this decision would give us 14,000 more. But 
reduce this number three-fourths, and we have 3,500. 

Again, there are not less than 1,500 persons in the State who, though not 
Dsachers, auditors nor clerks, could easily be induced to subscribe fbr the 
Journal See the result of these truth speaking figures : 

One-fourth of the Teachers in the State 4,000 

" " " auditors and clerks 3,500 

Other persons •••• 1,500 

Total 9,000 

But reduce this number one-half, and then we have 4,500. Shall we not At 
once secure this numberl Ought the friends of the Journal to be satisfied with 
any number short of this? It would require that the list of last year be 
doubled. At present, (Jan. 28,) there are but 550 subscribers for 1856. We shall 
make what personal effort we can, but still must depend chiefly on the active 
friends of education throughout the State. 

In former years, a large portion of the subscribers have been obtained in the 
rammer and fall. But for obvious reasons it is far preferable that they be 
secured at an early day in the year. We have been greatly encouraged by the 
tone of letters received from various parts of the State. The following is an 
extract of a letter from a correspondent in Montgomery county, and may be 
taken as a sample of many : 

" In regard to using my influence in favor of the Journal, you can rest assured 
of one thing, that though others may be more successful, I am fully resolved 
that no one shall work harder for the Journal than I unlL Our county I think 
wiU do its duty nobly." 

The Joumai ofEducaUon is the property of the "Ohio State Teachers' Assod- 
etion/' and we are not authorized to ofifer premiums for subscribers. But we 
can do so at our own expense^ if we see fit. And that all may be provoked to 
good works, we make the following ofifer: To the county which shall, on or 
before the 10th day of April next, furnish (lie largest number of subscribers, ia 
proportion to iU population, we will send an order on D. Appleton & Co. fbr $9t 
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worth of books, to be the property of such person or persons as shall hare 
secured these subscribers. To the next highest number, we will in the same 
way pay $30, and to the next $20. As the number is not positive, but In pro- 
portion to population, all counties have an equal chance. 



€huaiimid pttos. 



It is usually expected that an educational periodical will not be made a news' 
paper. We have thought, however, that the Journal might be made more inter- 
Mting and useful to many of its readers, by introducing with more than former 
prominence, this feature, so far as edticational news is concerned. At present we 
must confine the subject to our own State. 

From every county, town and sub-district in Ohio, many eyes are turned to 
Columbus, watchin« to observe the action which shall be taken by the Legisla- 
ture in regard to our school law. Petitions are coming up from various quar- 
ters, asking for the repeal or essential modification of many of its important 
features. Some " pray " for one thing, some for another ; and in the aggregate, 
they ask that little or nothing of this law shall be suffered to remain. The fol- 
lowing are the main points of objection with petitioners : 

1. Township Boards of Education. They wish a return to the former plan 
of single districts. 

It is not our province, or purpose, to instruct the Legislators of Ohio in respect 
to their duty. But we must express the opinion that such a measure as is 
prayed for by petitioners, would be most unfortunate. In the older States the 
iingle district system is fast passing away and township boards are adopted in 
its stead. In the recent message of the Governor of New York the same 
•IJAnge is urged. All enlightened opinion is deciding in favor of such boards, 
^e cause of the dissatisfaction which has been excited on this point must soon 
^wse. When our new law came into eflfect, there was a great necessity for new 
school buildings, and the erection of several in each township in the same year, 
drew heavily on the pockets of the people. But taxes for this purpose are 
Annually diminishing, and in a short time more the work will have been done 
for a generation. 

^ The provision for libraries and apparatus. Great objection has been made 
to this feature of the law. 

I^hat mistakes have been made by certain county auditors in the distribution 
of books and apparatus, which are adapted to produce disaffection, we are 
*ware. But the Commissioner has taken measures to remedy this evil, and 
P'event its rectirrence. A tax of one-tenth of one mill on the dollar is assessed 
ft>r this purpose, A man who pays taxes on $1000 will pay one dime to this 
^^d, and for that dime, he and his family will have the benefit of a library of 
n^08t excellent selection, and of all needed school apparatus. 

^0 are advocates for retrenchment of expenses, in all appropriate ways ; yet 
'^ cannot believe that the repeal of this section of the law is demanded by good 
policy or strict economy. 

3' C!ounty Boards of Examiners. It is asked that township boards be subati- 
**^ia their place. 
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Every thing that will tend to reduce the grade of qualification demanded of 
Teachers, should be avoided as an evil of most ruinous nature. That such would 
be the effect of the change in question, none can doubt It is the very object 
avowed by the petitioners. They complain that they cannot obtain Teachers for 
their schools on account of the strictness of the Examiners. But wo did not 
need to journey to our State Capital to hear this complaint. Of the eighty 
examined in Lucas county, in the year IS-OS, seventy received certificates ; some 
for 6, some for 12^ some for 18, and some for 24 months. We were quite as 
liberal in granting certificates as our consciences would permit, and even more 
so in some instances. But when an applicant positively did not know any thing^ 
we rejected him. But in every such instance, great offfense was taken by inter- 
ested parties. 

To illustrate, we will give a single example. At one of our meetings, a candi- 
date presented himself for examination. We have neither time nor talent to 
describe bis appearance, costume and manners. They were all, however, deci- 
dedly striking. He brought with him a letter of introduction from a '^ocle 
derectur," which conveyed to us the intelligence that "all the enhabitance is 

anxious to hev mr. kepe our scool this Winter and hoap your onable 

Body will be esey with him;" and more of the same sort. 

On ArithmttiCy he was asked, what is an improper fraction ? After folding his • 
arms, fixing his eyes on the ceiling, and biting his lips, he replied, ''thinks 
likely it's one that aint proper to have." After we had explained the thing, we-: 
requested him to reduce the firaction thirteen-fourths to a mixed number.- AfteR 
long effort he ascertained that it " amounts tu three hull ones." What will yov. 
do with the remaining fourth? was asked. Said he, "I'd let it go, it don't: 
amount to much, any how." We passed to Geography, and inquired the bounda- 
ries of Ohio, and were informed that " 'hio is bounded by lake Erie and Yer- 
mont." We asked him to name the principal mountains of Asia. ^^Atides /" h« 
quickly answered. When told that the Andes are in South America, he replied* 
'^Tes, I know tUey start there, but don't they run down fur enough to cut acrostk 
a comer of Asia?" We had no more questions to ask, and as we judged thaS 
there would be strong " constitutional objections " to running a mountain across 
the ocean, as it might obstruct navigation, we declined granting him a certifl- 
cate. But many were indignant that we would not let him *' kepe scool," — the 
Examiners were "stuck up tyrants," and so forth. 

4. The School Commissioner— his office should be abolished — it is aa 
unnecessary expense. 

Cut off its head, and the whole thing must die. This office is indispensable 
to the completeness of the system. And we do hope that the salary may be 
increased so as to bear some correspondence to the duties to be performed. If 
the Commissioner performs the duties which the law devolves on him, hit 
travdiny expenses alone, will amount to over half of his salary. 

If any ask as to the prospects of changes in the law, we can only say that the 
whole matter is in the hands of able and judicious Committees. What they will 
report, and what action will be had on their report, we know not. Our hopes, 
however, quite outweigh our fears. 

Defi AMCK. — A correspondent writes us from Defiance as follows : ** The Board 
of Education, and all the people here are united in the support of our schools, 
notwithstanding our heavy taxes. We employ five Teachers at a salary of 
$1725 per annum. We have had very liberal appropriations for apparatus, 
maps, charts, plates and cabinets, so that we now want little except suitable 
buildings, which our people have not yet been able to erect, but which we hope 
to see before Jong. " 
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For the purpose of increasing the efficiency of the operations of the Ohio 
Stste Teachers' Association, the nndersigned agree to pay to the Treasurer of 
•aid Association one and one-half per centum on our respective salaries: said 
nm to be paid in advance in two semi-annual equal payments. 

Columbus, Dec. 27, 1855. 



Lorin Andrews, Gambler, O $22 50 

Anson Smyth, Toledo 18 

Jf . F. Cowdery, Sandusky 22 50 

A. D. Lord, Columbus 18 

"^ John Hancock, Cincinnati 15 

M.D.Parker, " 11 70 

John B. Trevor, " (paid $6) 12 

James M. Ross, " 15 

Mrs. L. M. C. Rolfe, *' 12 

J. H.Rolfe, " 

8. N. San ford, Granville 15 

J. H. Holton, Milan 9 

Oeo. H. Jenkins, Mt. Pleasant .. 9 75 

Chas. S. Roy ce, Huron 

I. S. Morris, Eaton 7 50 

^.W. Hunt, Springfield 12 

A.Holbrook, Lebanon 18 

J.Ogden, Elopedale 18 

Chas. Rogers, Dayton 

B.C. Ellis, Georgetown 15 

J. B. Irvine, Morrow 8 25 



Miss N. R. Hart, Morrow $5 25 

*' M.J.Manfort,Miamisburgh 4 50 

Almon Samson, Zanesville 15 

Jacob N. Desellem, Steubeuvillo 7 50 

J. P. Ellenwood, 15 

Ed win Regal , Hopedale 

D. F. De Wolf, Tiffin 18 

W.Mitchell, Norwalk 12 

A. C. Fenner, Dayton 13 50 

T. McHarvey, Massillon 

D. W. Proctor, Cleveland 

W. A. McKee, Coshocton 

Henry Barnes, Inland 

Wm. C Catlin, Mansfield 

Mrs. M. E. Catlin, ** 

E. L. Carney, Canton 

R. Q. Beer, Ashland 

Jas. J. Sadler, Rootstown 

A. J. Rickofl', Cincinnati 

Liberty Hall. Columbus 

Theo. 'C.Bowles, " 



BEPORT OF THE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE FOR 1854. 

Kontgomery Co. Teachers' Inst. . $50 OOiS. S. Cotton, Sandusky 5 OO 

PrebleCo do 50 OOjJames Elliott, Cincinnati 5 00 

Clinton Co do 40 OO^S. M. Heslet, Portsmouth 5 00 

Colombiana Co do • 35 00 John Hancock, Cincinnati 5 00 

AUenCo do 30 00 H. D. Lathrop, Gambler 5 00 

Clermont Co do 30 (K) Jesse Markham, Plymouth 5 00 

"•^blandCo do 30 00|w. A. McKee, Coshocton 5 00 

- ' - - 30 CO James Marvin, Warren 5 00 



Richland Co do. 

Belmont Co do. 

Pickaway Co do. 

MQeca. do. 

JprtageCo do. 



25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
21 10 



20 00 
15 00 
15 00 



R. M. Merrill, Mansfield 5 00 

Wm. Mitchell, Fredericktown 5 00 

LS. Morris, Eaton «.... .5 00 

C. Nason, Cincinnati 5 00 



Hancock Co do 21 OOJohn Ogden, Ddaware 5 00 

Warren Co do 

Greene Co do 

Madison Co do 



M. D. Parker, Cincinnati 5 CO 

D. C. Pearson, Columbus 6 00 

E. B. Pierce, Martin's Ferrv 5 00 



fayetieCo do 4 00 J. H. Rolfe, Cincinnati....'. 5 00 

Lorin Andrews, Gambler 20 00 A. Samson, Columbus 5 t'O 

6. W.Batchelder, Zanesville 20 00 C. R. Shreve, Roscoe 5 00 

MF.Ctiwdery, Sandusky 20 OOG. C. Smith, Columbus 5 00 



Andrew Freese. Cleveland 20 00 

f Holbrook, Salem 20 00 

John Lvnch, Circleville 20 00 

5' P. May hew, Columbus 20 00 

w.C. Cutter, Warren. Mass 20 00 

A. W.Price, Cleveland 20 00 

f J. Riekoff, Cincinnati 15 00 

A.H. Bailey, College HUl 10 00 

5;M. Barber, Ashland 10 00 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy 10 00 

8- N. Simford, Granville 1000 

l^-A. SUmn, Batavia 10 00 

«▼• A. Smyth, Toledo 20 00 

w. P. Clark, Medina 5 OOTotal $1210 00 

The foregoing is believed to be a correct statement ^f the sums received on 
Uie salary of the Agent, for the year ending Dec. 1854. 

M. F. COWDERY, 
Chairman of (he Financial CommiUM. 



J. W. Sutherland, Columbus 5 00 

Citizens of Franklin, Warren Co.. 5 40 

G. C. Woollard, Sandusky 3 00 

J.J. Sadler, Rootstown 2 00 

John White, Martin's Ferry 2 00 

E. Story, Bowersville 1 00 

Rec'd from Institutes... $460 10 
RecM from Teachers, etc. 388 40 
Rec'd from fees of membs. IS 00 
Rec'd from bound volumes 
of Jour, of Education.. 277 50 
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ABOU BEN ADHBM.— BT LEIQH HUNT. 



Abon Ben Adhem, (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight of his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room, he said, 

" What writest thou ? " The vision raised its head. 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, "The names of those who love the Lord! " 

"And is mine one?" asked Abou. "Nay not so," 

Replied the angel. Abon spoke more low. 

But cheerly still; and said— "I pray thee, then. 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men." 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest; 

And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest! 



Ittras, 



2 inches. 


July, 9 13-16 inches. 


1 6-16 '* 


August, 2 7-16 " 


2 8-16 " 


September, 7 816 ** 


4 11-16 " 


October, 2 419 " 


3 


November, 7 " 


8 1-62 " 


December, 4 8-16 " 



Fall of Water.— Fall of water (including snow melted) during the year 
1855, at Perrysburg, Wood county, Ohio, as observed by F. HoUenbeck: 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 

55 3-16 " 

The average yearly fall of water in the Stat« of Ohio, for years past, as repor- 
ted in Brocklesby 's Elements of Meteorology is 36 inches. 

Messrs D. Appleton & Co. have, through their efficient and gentlemanly 
Agent, Mr. Hall, presented $100 worth of books to the library of the Hopedale 
Normal School. Who will follow so good an example, and confer a like favor 
on the S. W. Normal School at Lebanon? 

Rev. E. McKinney has resigned his place as Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Hillsboro, and Mr. Isaac Sams, late Prof, of Languages in the Schools, 
and one of the best of Classical teachers, has been appointed Superintendent, at 
a salary of $750. 

CoBBECTiONS— Through some oversight which the present Editor can not ex- 
plain, the name of Mr. S. M. Barber, Superintendent of the Schools in Ashland* 
was omitted in the list of members of the O. S. T. A., published in the January 
No. of the Journal, 

The name of Mr. E. G. Andrews, President of the Female College at Mans- 
field, should have appeared in the list of Members of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation in the January No. instead of that of Mr. E. B. Andrews, of Washing- 
ton CO.; and the name of Mrs. M. E. Catlin, of Richland co., instead of that of 
Dr. W. C. Catlin, who renewed his membership in July last. 

A good number of Books, Pamphlets and Catalogues have found their way to 
our iBble, which shall receive due notice in the March Joumai, 
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COLUMBUS, MARCH, 1866. 



THE PRESENT CONDITION OF EDUCATION. 

Much has been said of late years of the progress of edacation in 
our country, its general diffusion, its increasing thoroughness, and 
greater efficiency. And it can not be denied that we take a veiy con- 
siderable amount of pleasure in this kind of self-laudation. This I 
have no design to condemn. But believing the cause in which we are 
engaged may be better subserved by a presentation of actual facts, 
though they may jut into the calm ocean of our self-complacency some- 
what, I propose, in the present article, to exhibit the less flattering 
view of the subject, which has attracted the less attention, it may be 
supposed, from its not being quite so pleasant to contemplate. 

Figures,, and above all those combined in statistical tables, are very 
stubborn things, especially to highly imaginative people. Educational 
tables of this kind, are doing much, and are destined to do still more, 
as greater care is taken in their preparation, and wider sources of 
information are opened up, to give the people correct information upon 
the bearings of the whole subject. 

An able article in the October number of the Edinburg Review, on 
the condition of education in England and Wales, based on the educa- 
tional census returns, for the year 1851, with the accompanying reports 
of Horace Mann, must have startled in a very uncomfortable manner, 
those well-meaning but sleepy Englishmen, who were indolently think- 
ing, now that the government had taken the matter in hand, every 
thing must be going on about right. 

As it is to be feared there are many nominal friends of education in 

our own State in the same condition, I propose to lay some of the facts 

and figures in that article before them, premising now, as I shall take 

oooasion to show hereafter, that our own tables exhibit similar results. 

" Of children of an age to go to school^ (from three to fifteen,) 

ToL. V, No. 3. 5 
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there were at the time of the census nearly five millions, of whom 
about three fifths of a million were at work, two millions were at school, 
and the other two millions and a quarter were neither at school or at 
work. The converse of this proposition is the one generally enter- 
tained by us." 

The people of this country have, until lately, entertained the same: 
opinion as the writer of the above, as to the cause of absence firom 
school. Could reliable statistics be obtained on this ^xoint in our cities, 
towns and villages, I am confident the same state of things would be 
found to exist here in a degree, that is shown to exist in England- 
According to the estimate of the superintendent of public schools foi 
this city, (Cincinnati,) for the year 1854, there were over eight thoc 
sand, or rather more than one fourth of the children of school ago 
(between six and sixteen,) who had not, for a single day during tba 
year, attended any school. It can not be ascertained precisely whs 
part of this number was at work, but one half would certainly be mov 
than a liberal allowance. This would leave four thousand youth a^ 
the time unemployed, of whom at least three thousand are boys, who0 
school is the street. 

And what kind of a school is that of the street ? and what is learnce 
there ? Those who have observed this great school of vice closely 
have learned a lesson they will not soon be likely to forget. Lax 
guage can scarcely paint its sickening scenes of youthful* depravity 
Its pupils roam our city day and night ; living, in many instances Ui 
theft, in others, by forcing a scanty subsistence from reluctant parentJ 
With every den of iniquity are they familiar, from the restaunui 
blazing with light from crown glass windows, to the red-curtained ho'-^ 
in some obscure alley. Oaths, hof rid blasphemies, and most disgu^ 
ing obscenities flow as a Tartarean stream from their lips. They ^ 
familiar with scenes of violence and blood, and are adepts in the pr 
tice of every low and degrading species of vice ; and of these is Uiv 
continual conversation. Their foul breathings pollute the atmospbc 
of every home. Like pitch they defile every thing they touch. Tkie 
everywhere lie in wait for the innocent. No parent, however watchful 
can, for a moment, be sure of his boy's safety, when that boy is noi 
immediately under his own eye. The early destruction of hundreds of 
youth from the most respectable families attests the truth of the a88«^ 
tion, and rare faci^ties has this school for thorough instruction, miA 
facilities as no other possesses. There is no ''absenteeism." Even 
pupil is every day, and often a large portion of the night, punctuallj 
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At his post, busily oonning his master's lessons of wickedness. No 
pupil is withdrawn from this school until he is prepared to enter one of 
a higher grade, the House of Eefuge, the Jail, or the Penitentiary. 

But not alone has our city this terrible school, every city, every 
town, and every village in our land is cursed with one of like 
oharacter. 

Bat there are other evils, which, though of not so grave a character 
In themselves, from their more general diffusion, are quite as serious in 
t^heir results. One of these is toe irregular attendance in all schools 
'where that attendance is voluntary. Children, for little causes, or no 
causes at all, are suffered by parents to remain out of school. This of 
course not only effectually prevents all real progress in intellectual 
culture, but is an equal barrier to the development of the moral na- 
ture. The boy among his evil companions of the street, of the satanic 
school, in one short hour, may learn to sneer at the good principle his 
teacher may have been weeks in endeavoring to fix firmly in his mind 
and heart. Let us look then, for a moment, at the nature and extent 
<tf the education received in our schools. 

Of the fifteen thousand pupils in the public schools of this city, less 

than one third of the number were over ten years of age, and less than 

^0 thousand had reached the age of twelve. The whole number of 

popils, male and female, sixteen years of age, who remained in the 

schools at the close of the school year, was thirty-two. Add to this 

liumber the sixty-six in the two high schools, and we shall have ninety- 

oight for the sum total of those sixteen years of age in all our public 

*ehools ; being not quite one per cent of the whole number remaining 

lU school, which in round numbers, was ten thousand. What fruits of 

otdture are to be expected in that State where ninety-nme per cent of 

^he people receive their education before they arrive at the age of bvl- 

^e«n ? And I believe this ratio will hold, with but little variation, in 

^U the towns and villages in the State. It will not of course hold in 

*• the rural districts," but even there the irregularity of attendance 

^^ore than counterbalances the advantages of the increased age. 

In Horace Mann's report, before referred to, it is stated from an 
examination of the marriage registers, that fifby-one per cent, of the 
V^ople of England can not write their names. It is true our condition 
^ not quite so bad as this, for it is probable that three-fourths of our 
adults can do that which seems to be so difficult a feat for an English- 
iittn. Our census reports make the number much larger, but it will 
not do to lely entirely on these reports, for people are slow to confess 
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their own ignorance. The importance of general intelligence in the 
preservation of our republican form of government has been so gen- 
erally conceded as to have become a staple in the manufacture of 
Fourth of July orations, and other kindred performances got up for 
our own especial glorification. But suppose that every man and every 
woman could read and write as three-fourths of them now do, that is, 
in a way, so far as the reading is concerned, made up of spelling and 
main-force, and soul-harrowing to think of; and the writing, in the com- 
position, not going beyond the "I take my pen in hand and sit down 
to inform you that we are all well, hoping these few lines may find you 
enjoying the same blessing" — a form of expression for beginning a 
letter deemed so happy, that it has been handed down to us by our 
ancestors with an almost religious veneration — ^how much, I ask, would 
this contribute, either to a sound morality or the preservation of our 
liberties ? 

But to show the real character of the education received by that 
thirty-nine fortieths of our people who receive their training in the 
public schools, take the following in round numbers from the Commis- 
sioner's report. There are in the State eight hundred and seventeen 
thousand youth of school age ; out of this number three hundred and 
sixty-two thousand are in daily attendance at school. Of the latter 
number sixty-one thousand, or a little over one-sixth, study grammar, 
being something more than one-fourteenth of the entire population, of 
school age. But ihe fair and liberal inference is, that at some period 
of their natural liveS; one-sixth of all our youth have advanced so hi 
up the rugged steep of the Hill of Science as to be put into the gram- 
mar. But what fraction of this fraction ever pursue that branch of 
study so far as to obtain any real knowledge of the structure, force and 
beauty of our language ? Are we not making a very liberal allowance 
in saying one-sixth ? If so, tken we have the one-thirty-sixth as the 
part of our people who can write our language with some degree of 
facility ; and perhaps one-sixth of this last fraction may be able to write 
our mother tongue with just pretensions to something of correctness and 



But let us look a little further. Astronomy is the noblest of the 
sciences, and well calculated to elevate and refine the mind, by awaken- 
ing emotions of grandeur and sublimity. Let us see, then, from the 
report, how many of the pupils of the public schools have had their 
eyes directed to those " blossoms of heaven," the stars. The number, 
all toldy is eight hundred and forty-five, or one in four hundred and 
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thirty. Allowing the same fraction as in grammar for proficiency, we 
may safely conclude that the heavens are not much looked up to by the 
rising generation. • 

But if we were to take any of the other branches above reading, 
writing and arithmetic, we should arrive at the same mortifying results. 
The statistics of the above two subjects have been given, because the 
one is the most useful and the other the most sublime and elevating of 
all the sciences. It has been usual, in preparing statistics on crime, to 
consider reading and writing as a kind of Ultima Tbule, beyond which 
ignorance and vice can only pass with the utmost difficulty. But no 
idea can certainly be more preposterous than that those two branches, 
in themselves, can exert any considerable influence on the moral char- 
acter. It is true, they do exert some influence indirectly, for during 
the time the pupil has been mastering them, he has been preserved, to 
some extent, from evil associations and idle habits. Not always neces- 
sarily, however, from the former ; fi)r, in the hands of careless and 
incompetent teachers, the public school may be made Satan's vantage 
ground of sin ; many a heart has gone to such pure, and returned 
filled with all abominations. 

If education is to be the amulet that is to preserve us as a people 
from those evils that have destroyed the nations that have gone before, 
WHnethmg more will be found necessary than reading, writing and 
arithmetic ; something nearer commensurate with the extent of man's 
nature and soul-wants. 

"But," it may be asked, "will not the evils of truancy, vagrancy 
and irregularity in time correct themselves ? As our schools are made 
better, will not the people more generally send in their children, and 
Buflfer them to remain in school longer? " Such was my own impres- 
sion would be the case. The report of our Superintendent states the 
time our children remain in school to be growing gradually shorter. 
And this statement is also made in Horace Mann's report in regard to 
the schools of England. 

Thanks to the noble spirits who set the ball in motion ; a genuine 
pn)gress has been made in our State towards perfecting our system of 
schools, and an enthusiasm of spirit has been manifested by both 
teachers and people, worthy all praise. We can point with just pride 
to the position occupied by our State Association for the last few years, 
ft position paralleled by no similar association in the United States. 
And we may reflect with gratitude upon the generous support given by 
Ae people, as manifested in our present liberal school law. But notr 
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withstanding all the efforts that have been made, and are making, and 
the cheering evidence of a correct sentiment among the thinking portioii 
of the community, some grave questions still arise. What shall be 
done to reach that portion of our social fitbric, that all our efforts have 
&iled to arouse ? What shall be done to bkng in the vagrants of the 
streets, the young recruits in that great army of crime, which, if some- 
thing more effectual is not done will one day enter upon and lay waste 
the fair fields of peace and morality? What shall be done to prevent 
parents, not only careless but criminal, from withdrawing their children 
from school at the tender age of ten or twelve years, and sending them 
forth upon society, their intellects and morals all unformed ? Shall 
ignorant, vicious and careless parents be permitted to cast from them, 
as a vile thing, that system of blessings that has been provided for their 
offipring, with so much labor and expense ? Shall " the good time 
coming " be forever delayed by the vicious element that is continually 
welling up from that depth of society, our present system of educa- 
tion has as yet failed to sound ?* 

The only efficient remedy for these evils, it seems to me, and it is the 
one intended to be indicated by the tenor of this whole article, is a 
compulsory system of education. The idea may be derided and hissed 
at, by that independence of spirit that scofis at all restrictions, however 
beneficial, so characteristic of our people, but self-preservation will com- 
pel us to come to it sooner or later. Morals, religion, eveiy thing good 
or great must be built upon a correct youthful training. The hunua 
house cannot be taken down in after life, and its foundation relaid upon 
a rook. The house that is built on sand will fall when beat upon by 
the storms that are sure to come. The laws of matter and of mind are 
immutable, and will scarcely change to accommodate themselves to the 
independent American or any other independent spirit. We have 
taken one step in the direction of compulsory education, in memorif^i- 
sing the Legislature for a general truancy and vagrancy law. And the 
Legislature will have made the great mistake of its session if such a 
law is not provided. john hamoock. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 1, 1856. 



Since the above was written, we have found the following in the 
Ctneinnati Commercial, It is designed to meet a pressing necessity, 
existing in all our larger towns. — Ed. 
The Committee appointed to draft an act to provide for the poniahment of 
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traants, those children who are found idling their time away in the streets, and are 
without any regular occapation, submitted the following report, which was re- 
ceived and will be submitted to the Legislature : 

An axA to provide for the punishment of truants and other purposes. 
Sbot. 1. Be it enacted, &c.. that the city Council of all cities of the first class 
in this State are hereby authorized and empowered to make all needful proyl- 
sions and arrangements concerning habitual truants, and children not attending 
8 chool, without any regular and lawful occupation, growing up in ignorance; 
and also all snch ordinances respecting such children as shall be deemed most 
condndye to their welfare, and the good order of such city, and, there shall be 
annexed to snch ordinances, suitable penalties, not exceeding for anyone breach 
of the same a fine of $20, or imprisonment for one year. 

Sect. 2. Every person who shall have any child under his or her control be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 14 years, shall send such child to some public or private 
school, at least six months, if the public schools within such city shall be so 
long kept, in each year, four months of which shall be consecutive. 

Sect. 3. It shall be the duty of the Trustees and Visitors of the Common 
Schools of snch city, or some person appointed by them, to make the complaint 
in every case of violation of said ordinance before some Justice of the Peace, 
Mayor, or other judicial oiHcer, within and for said city, who, by said ordinance, 
shall have jurisdiction in the matter. Said Trustees, or person by them ap- 
pointed, shall alone have authority to make complaint before snch judicial 
ofiScer. 

Sect. 4. The said Justice of the Peace, or other judicial officer, may, in any 
ease, at their discretion, in place of the fine aforesaid, be authorized to order 
children, proved before them to be growing up in truancy, and without the ben- 
efit of the education provided for them by law, to be placed for such periods of 
time as they may judge expedient, in such institution of instruction, or houses of 
reformation, or other suitable situations, as maybe assigned or provided for such 
purposes under the authority conveyed by the first section. 

Sect. 5. Every person who shall violate the provisions of the second section 
of this act, shall forfeit and pay a fine to said city, for the use and benefit of the 
Common Schools thereof, of a sum not exceeding $20, to be recovered with costs, 
in any court having jurisdiction. 

Sect. 6. If, upon inquiry before the Judicial officer upon any complaint un- 
der this act, it shall appear that such child has attended or is attending some 
school without the city in which he or she resides, for the time required by this 
^, or has been otherwise furnished with competent means of education for a 
likt period of time or has already acquired such branches of learning as are 
^Qght in the Common or District Schools, or if it shall appear that such child 
froinhis or her bodily or mental constitution has been sick, so as to prevent his 
or her attendance at school, or his or her acquisition of learning, for such period 
of time, then such person shall be held not to have violated the provisions of 
^la act. 

Sect. 7. That in all cases of commitment under this act, or ordinance, in 
PUrgaance hereof, by a Justice of the Peace, or other judicial officer, an appeal 
^ay be taken to the Court of Common Pleas by the party entering into bonds 
^Uh surety in any sum not exceeding 3300. 

To the above, we add the following from the Cleveland Leader, of 
I'eb. 11, 1856. 
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It is highly encouraging to see public attention turned to so import- 
ant a subject. Every city in our State is crowded with these wretched 
boys, and public safety, as well as public duty, demands that for them 
something be done. 

As this subject is pressing itself upon the attention of all our readers, 
and as action should be taken in tdew of facts, we have arranged with 
the Chairman of the Committee to which the Association committed this 
matter, for a series of articles on the subject, the first of which will 
appear in our next number. — Ed. 

Andrew Freeze, Esq., Superintendent of PvUie Schools: — ^In ao- 
oordance with your request, I herewith furnish statistics of juvenile 
offenders arraigned before the Police Court, during the six months end* 
ing February 1st. There were arraigned before the Police Court of 
this city siact^two cases of minors, not exceeding seventeen years of 
age, about one-third of whom had previously been iu prison. There 
were arrested for petit larceny, forty-Jive ; for assaulting other children, 
four ; for vagrancy and intoxication, each two ; for grand larceny, pros- 
titution, and immoderate driving, each one ; and one, a boy of fifteen 
years of age, for severely assaulting his mother, who, being unable to 
protect herself, called upon the officers for assistance. Four of those 
guilty of stealing, it was ascertained, acted under instructions of their 
parents when they committed the ofienses for which they were arrested. 
One of the two brought up for intoxication was fifteen, and the other 
fourteen years of age. The mother of the younger was convicted of a 
similar offense at the same time. There were, of the age of seventeen, 
7 ; of sixteen, 14 ; of fourteen, 12 ; of thirteen, 6 ; of twelve, 7 ; of 
eleven, 1; of ten, 3; and of nine, eight and seven, each 1. Seven 
were twice arraigned, one three times, and two four times. 

Twenty-four were convicted and punished, six were released forirant 
of evidence, and twelve told the truth, were penitent, and received the 
kind admonition of the Judge, and were discharged. None of the latter 
have since been arrested. 

Of twenty-three, both parents were living; ten, both were dead; 
seventeen had no father, and twelve no mother. Of the whole number, 
fifty-three were males and seven females. 

Yours, &;c., 0. J. Hodob. 
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MARY LYON. 



In all vocations of life we need exemplars. In matters pertaining to 
physics, mind and faith, we seek aid and direction from the *' great 
masters" in those departments. The architect, the artist, the sculptor, 
the physician, the lawyer, the minister, the poet, the orator, and the 
statesman, all look to men who have distinguished themselves in their 
professions ; not to be their servile imitators, but to note their excellences, 
and take lessons from their examples. 

We, as Teachers, as those to whom the great work of mental, social 
and moral training has been committed, often seek wisdom and direct 
tion from such sources as may be within our reach. And while we 
should look chiefly to a higher than any human power for the knowl- 
edge which we need, still it is well for us to learn from those who have 
attained to eminence in our profession. Nor shall we search in vain 
for bright examples, for, though some may esteem our calling a hum- 
ble one, no profession can point to nobler names than thousands of 
the men and women who have filled the Teacher's office. Our univer- 
sities, seminaries, and other schools, can furnish names, which, for 
talent and usfulness, will not suffer in comparison with those of any 
other avocafion. 

Among the names of female Teacjbers who have served their genera- 
tion and gone to their reward, none stand higher than MARY LYON, 
the founder of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. One who recognizes 
the overruling hand of Providence in the events of life, can but notice 
the striking adaptation of the scenes and experiences through which 
Miss Lyon passed, to fit her for the great work which she accomplished. 
Bom amid the bold and beautiful scenery of North-Western Massachu- 
setts, her heart seemed formed somewhat after the model of the hills by 
which she was surrounded, on a large and liberal scale. She had the 
advantage of early and judicious parental training. Her childhood and 
yopth were passed, not in ease and affluence, nor among people dis- 
tinguished for genius and talent, but with a hard-working self-depen- 
dent yeomanry, who were strangers to those false and degrading ideas 
of labor, that some entertain. Mary Lyon was remarkable from her 
youth for persevering and indefatigable industry. She early mani- 
fested a love for learning, which her humble birth and narrow circum- 
stances allowed her few opportunities of indulging; but when they did 
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offer, she never suffered them to escape unimproved. Obstacles and 
discouragements which would have crushed the feeble and irresolute 
only rendered her more eager in the prosecution of her studies. Du- 
ring the eleven years previous to the time when she engaged in estab- 
lishing the Mt. Holyoke Seminary, she taught in different parts of her 
native State. She became extensively known as a successful Teachw, 
which served to enlist public opinion in favor of her later enterprise. 
When the project was finally formed of founding an institution which 
should be permanent in its character, and should be to ladies what the 
college is to young men, she devised the means and laid the plans by whidi 
it should be carried into effect. It was she who reached the hearts and 
purses of the benevolent Christian public by earnest common sense ap- 
peals. She went about her work with a Spartan self-devotion which 
resolves ** to succeed or die." While the scheme was considered wild 
and visionary by many, to her the indications of Providence appeared 
plain. She had weighed the matter too long, and considered it in all 
its bearings too carefully, to give up the attempt as useless, because it 
was so pronounced by many, taking of it only a superficial view. From 
the time of discovering and realizing the need of such a Seminary, to 
that of commencing operations there, can be seen the far-reaching sa- 
gacity and accurate judgment of its originator. She possessed that firm 
' trust in the providence of God that enabled her to overcome all oppoei- 
tion, till at last she was brought to see the completion of her object in 
the existence of one of the most noble institutions of learning which the 
world can boast. 

Impossible as it is to present, within the limits of an essay, even the 
outlines of a character so eminent for piety and usefulness as that of 
Mary Lyon, mention will be made of only a few of those characteris- 
tics which rendered her eminently successful as an instructor, and which 
some of us as Teachers, if not already perfect, may do well to imitate. 

T'irst may be mentioned her devotedness to her work. She loved her 
profession. To it she gave all her energies, thoughts, and sympathies. 
There was the constant inquiry into her own deficiencies and their reme- 
dies, the study of the character and disposition of her pupils, and the 
close eye upon their progress. She examined her system of teaching 
and her form of government to see where they were deficient and how 
she might improve. 

A second characteristic was Jlrmness and decision. Her principle 
was that the rules of a school must be enforced. 

She possessed that accuracy of judgment which enabled her to decide 
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upon the ezpedienoy of an act or request, and after onoe deciding, she 
remained firm in her decision. When a request was once negatived, 
importunity did not gain an affirmative. She endeavored to show the 
reasonaUenesi of her rules, and, though they might be irksome, that a' 
benevolent regard to the good of the school required submission. Therer 
was exhibited in her that intellectual and moral superiority, together 
with affection for her pupils, and a desire for their interest, by which 
they were led to obedience, much more effectually than by the presen- 
tation of a code of laws. 

The tap of Caesar's finger is said to have awed the Boman Senate, 
not, we imagine, from any fear of his personal power, but from a feeling 
that there was that in him worthy of their regard. Well would it be if 
all Teachers possessed those qualities which command respect and obedi- 
ence. 

Another element of success in a Teacher 'impatience and perseverance^ 
and which Miss Lyon possessed in an eminent degree. None could 
have more serious trials and obstacles to surmount than she. In com- 
mencing a Seminary which was, in many respects, different from any in 
existence, she met with many discouragements. Objections were raised 
by many ; but the determination and perseverance with which she prose- 
cuted her plans, sufficiently testify to her energy and perseverance. 

A fourth characteristic was her power^of discrimincUtng character 
and adapting herself to the individual peculiarities and capacities of 
each. 

The last I would mention, and the one in which she shone with pe- 
culiar lustre, was her character as a morcd and religiow Teacher. The 
religious interests of her school were made second to no other. Aside 
from the hours devoted exclusively to such instruction, was the con- 
stant influence, the felt presence of a religious spirit and Christian ex- 
ample. Believing that man accomplishes the great end of his being 
by the development of all his faculties, moral, intellectual, and physical, 
and that the moral takes precedence of all others, she earnestly and 
fidthfully labored to discipline and develop the moral natures of those 
committed to her care. Through her whole life can be seen the con- 
trolling influence of Christian benevolence. She was a bright example of 
missionary labor and missionary devotedness. She was a constant illus- 
tration of her own teachings. 

Though years have passed since the death of Mary Lyon, her in- 
floence still lives. Deeds survive the doers. The act remains, though 
the hand that wrought it may have perished. And may we not expect 
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tibat throngb future generations that Institution will continue to bleaa 
the world, and that the name of Mary Lyon will not be forgotten? 

The influence of such a Teacher who can estimate in its far reaching 
results? An arrow may cut the air and yet leave no trace behind to 
show us where it passed. A ship may plow the ocean and the suc- 
ceeding wave efiace the impression it has made. Not so with Maiy 
Lyon. She left behind her an ineffaceable impression, not upon perish- 
able brass and stone, but upon immortal souls. Her influence will live 
and spread in ever widening circles, till no human power can estimate 
their number or extent. 

Let us as Teachers strive so faithfully to discharge our duty that we 
may leave as our memorial on earth the marks of our earnest purposes 
to do good. Our trials are many, our discouragements are oppressive, 
but if a sincere desire to benefit our pupils prompt our efforts, God will 
bless the humble endeavor, and our reward shall meet us when we 
shall have finished our work and gone hence. 

ToLXDO, Feb. 1856. mart eastman. 



SOUTH-WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



By a resolution of the State Teachers' Association, adopting a peti- 
tion to the Legislature in behalf of a system of Normal Schools, the 
South-Westem State Normal School was virtually recognized as one of 
its instrumentalities in carrying out its noble designs for elevating and 
energizing our State system of public instruction. 

The McNeely School has been establbhed by acts of the State Teach- 
ers' Association as such. The South-Westem has been established by 
members of the same Association, who for this purpose formed them- 
selves into an auxiliary society, called the South-Westem Normal 
School Association. These Associations, though distinct, are not and 
can not be antagonistic. Leading members of either are members of 
the other. The trustees and teachers of the South-Westem are mem- 
bers, and we trust all living members of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion; and are equally as desirous to promote the interests of one 
association as of the other. 

The organization and action of each school have thus far been favora- 
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ble on the other, and we doubt not will continue to exert a healthful 
inflaenoe on each other. 

The petition adopted by the State Teachers' Association has in view a 
law by which the State shall be districted, and all parts equally well 
aooomodated with Normal Instruction. There is every encouragement 
to believe that the petition will not call in vaiu, for an arrangement so 
much needed to give general efficiency to the School Fund, furnished 
by the State for educational purposes. The intelligence and worth of 
the large majority of the members constitutiog the present Legislature, 
their well known educational tendencies, their general reformatory 
character, give the members of the Association who sign this petition 
strong ground for hope, for the expectation that their prayer will be 
granted. 

Whether soon granted or not, the South- Western State Normal 
School has marked out for itself a noble destiny, a high and independ- 
ent course of action. It is sustained by firm friends, by unflinching 
supporters. It has the means of vitality and growth within itself; not 
only so, but of wide and beneficent action. 

While, however, it is destined to exert an elevating and energizing 
influence on the interests of Education in the south-west, it is bound to 
cooperate and harmonize with the State Teachers' Association in all its 
noble effi>rts in behalf of Popular Education in all parts of the State. 
It will aid the State Teachers' Association directly in the individual 
and associated action of its officers and members ; but more, indirectly 
through its pupils, who will go forth to their numerous and wide-spread 
fields of labor, full of ardor in the general cause, and fully persuaded 
that the State Teachers' Association is inseperably identified with the 
advance of this great cause. 

But a nobler work than this, even, is to be accomplished by the Ohio 
Normal Schools. It is that of training teachers already in their work, 
and large numbers of them, in short sessions, until the whole profession 
throughout the State shall feel their influence. 

It is proposed to establish four Normal Schools in the State ; each 
one of which can accomodate 300 pupils. Now if there shall be four 
short sessions of 10 or 11 weeks in each school, and two-thirds of the 
scholars shall attend but one term, some two or three thousand teachers 
can thus avail themselves of the advantages of Normal training and 
thorough instruction, in the course of a year, without materially dis- 
commoding the schools in which they are engaged. School officers can 
so arrange their terms as to afford the teacher a vacation of 10 or 12 
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weeks at one time, daring which vacation a session of Nonnal training 
and instruction might be enjoyed, for the porpose of acquiring, bj 
study, observation, and practice in the experimental school, under the 
eye of a permanent teacher, such improved methods of teaching and 
government as would compensate a hundred fold for the slight incon- 
venience the district would suffer by such an arrangement. 

Where is the teacher who will not gladly avail himself of such an op- 
portunity ? Should even one teacher from each township, thus spend 
one term or more at a Normal School, the influence of the Normal Schools 
woilld be felt by every teacher and scholar in the State. But four Nor^ 
mal Schools can, in the course of a year, receive and accommodate, for 
at least one term, two teachers from every township in the State. 

Such teachers, returning to work in their several districts, will carry 
with them the improved methods of teaching and government they have 
obtained, and such a spirit of improvement as will induce them to form 
township associations, and thus to extend their influence among all the 
teachers and schools in their several localities. And year after year 
wUl witness the same teachers, or others sent by them^ resorting to the 
Normal Schools for one or more sessions of training and higher in- 
struction. 

Thus the mission of the Ohio Normal Schools is obvious ; nay, it is 
loudly demanded. Who will deny their necessity, or resist their claims, 
or object to their mission ? a. h. 

Lebanon. 



METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 



As to our methods of instruction, we can not at any time say that we 
are absolutely right. Especially does it behoove us to be diffident, 
where, as in this case, we have come into the practice of methods which 
have been handed down from those who have preceded us. It is 
rather a duty that we inquire diligently into the reason and philosophy 
of what has so tremendous an influence upon the ten thousand children 
of our schools, as the modes of their government and instruction. Few 
even of our teachers are satisfied with the plans which so universally 
obtain among us. Whatever of power they may have had in the hands 
of the masters who originated them, in the hands of copyists they have 
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no yitality to educate or inform the mind. Sometimes, as in the last 
examination by printed questions, we are startled at the results, and 
whatever may be urged in their excuse, all have been disappointed. 
Now is the time to ask whether the methods of instruction prevalent in 
our Schools have their foundation in the true doctrine of education. 
May we ever hope for better success from them than has already crown- 
ed the almost untiring perseverance of several of our ablest teachers. 

Before the art of printing had multiplied the copies and cheapened 
the cost of books, teachers wore the instructors, and the minds of their 
pupils came into close contact with theirs. Wrought into new combi- 
nations in the laboratory of his intellect, springing fresh from the warm 
fountains of his own heart, the teacher's thoughts had a power to arouse, 
to inspire, and infuse into the hearer's mind that ardor and zeal in the 
pursuit of truth which burned in his own. We do not learn that the 
progress of students at this period, was slower than at the present ; 
indeed, we read of the rapid advancement and the early acquisition of 
many. When books came into general vogue, they were at first used 
as the auxiliaries of the school master, in fixing permanently in the 
mind what he had first explained and illustrated. Gradually however, 
they began to supersede his instructions, till at this day, the silent type 
has hushed the living teacher's voice ; it has become the principal, and 
he the subordinate, and the perfection of teaching is to compel atten- 
tion to the book. Society allows and indorses the change, and is satis- 
fied if there be only a task-master employed for the children, who may 
stand a veritable reciting-post for his school. A previous knowledge 
of the lesson is scarcely necessary for the teacher in this process of in- 
strnction. Sometimes, he learns the lesson as he hears it repeated by 
thepnpils — or closely observes the text to see whether mistakes are 
made. With such teachers, it is not an unfrequent custom to hold the 
text-book of Geography in one hand, and the map in the other, glano- 
^5 from question to map as questions are asked and answered, and I 
^*ve Been classes delayed at every step, to give the teacher time to find 
Me answers. So in History, have I seen the questions at the back of 
^^ book used while time was taken in hunting up the answer in the 
^> and this not in the course of reviews, but in the ordinary recita- 
^^^- As a further illustration of the exclusive use of the text-book, 
^Hich we have come, I will mention another fact. One of several 
9"estions proposed to all the teachers of the city was, ** What appara- 
^ Ixuve you, and if any, what use is made of it ? " Not a few replied 
^ ^nve none and use none. Some in first commencing the instruction 
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of chil^n in Arithmetio, bad never used the arithmometer, though it 
might have been bad for the asking. Many, though they had this year 
started classes in the study of Geography, and had taught them the 
shape of the earth, and all about parallels and meridians, zones, equa- 
tor, and tropics, the motion of the earth, its axis, etc., yet had ^ever 
given an illustration upon the globe, though it was to be had merely by 
sending a pupil for it to an adjoining room. There are of course, 
many to whom the above statements can not apply — who if #iey can 
not find a globe or an arithmometer, use the black board to the great- 
est possible advantage. That it is so generally true, is the consequence 
of a system of instruction which has become common among us, a sys- 
tem which is as unphilosophical as its results are unsatisfactory. 
Teachers to a greater or less degree, teach as they thejoaselves were 
taught ; at least, the forms are handed down from generation to gener- 
ation, alas, too often without the spirit. The teacher has veiled him- 
self, and holds forth the book — and the book alone — for explanation 
and illustration, and is satisfied if by questioning, he ascertains that 
the book has been learned. 

Books are the great agents of perpetuating and disseminating 
knowledge. But where oral instruction can be obtained, it is always 
more valuable, and will be had at any price. Witness the eagerness 
with which lectures are sought for in our medical colleges, by the 
crowds of students who attend them, most of whom are young men. 
Books may vividly and deeply impress their thoughts upon the mind of 
the cultivated scholar. His perceptions have been sharpened, his 
apprehension quickened, his judgment strengthened : as some writer 
on education has it, he presents a well prepared and highly sensitive 
surface for impression. It is not so with children ; language is not to 
them a clear, transparent medium ; the tablets of the mind are not 
polished to receive indelible impressions from the floating beam of 
intellectual light. The child's stock of knowledge is small, association 
of ideas is therefore limited, reason acts feebly, and the process of 
assimilation is very slow. Types, except to the perfect reader, have 
no power to excite, confine, and adjust the attention. They have no 
earnest tones, no gestures, no flashing eye to rivet the mind of the 
scholar. They have no music of intonation or cadence to charm the 
ear ; no pitch; stress, or inflection, to mark precise shades of meaning ; 
they have no waves or slides of the thirds fifth, or octave to note the 
exact degree of the author's earnestness. But, the living instructor 
stands before his pupils, a human being as they are, possessed of the 
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learning he would have them acquire ; and is the representative and 
advocate of his subject. In him it is exemplified how the theme may 
engross and absorb a man's mind, how it may interest and inspire the 
human heart. 

But should the use of the book be discarded altogether ? By no 
means. As an auxiliary it is invaluable to be used more and more, as 
the pupil progresses. We seem, however, really to have inverted the 
order. K a lesson from a book be assigned, in any branch whatever, 
the teacher might treat of the subject in his own way, point out its con- 
nection with the subjects of previous lessons, its relations whether of 
cause or sequence ; he might impart collateral information, criticise the 
author's work, as to fact, thought, or style, and by all means he should 
give complete and precise directions how the lesson ought to be learn- 
ed. It ought to be required by the Principals of our Schools that this 
should invariably be done when a lesson is assigned, especially in the 
case of small children. By all available devices and expedients the 
lesson should be commended to the real earnest attention of the class. 
They should be made to feel its reality, its affinity to themselves. It 
Bbould be associated by natural relation in each child's mind with some- 
thing already there, something he has thought of before. The connec- 
tion, too, should be clearly perceived and deeply impressed — it then 
becomes properly a subject for memory. Above all, it is the sine qua 
non of success, that the pupil be made to take a deep and ^een interest 
in the subject for its own sake, which is a task that might have appal- 
led Hercules, but it must be done. 

There is nothing more certain than that few, very few, of the pu- 
pils of our public or private schools study for the love of it. Many go 
to their tasks cheerfully, labor hard at them ; but the number is small, 
indeed, who do so because the subject itself has an interest to them. 
They aim at position in class, and desire the approbation of their pa- 
rents or the applause of friends ; but to gratify their curiosity, to satis- 
fy themselves in regard to facts and principles of common interest to an 
intelligent world, forms no part of their motives for study. The whole 
purpose of their application is immediately accomplished at the recitation 
seat, or remotely at the High School examination. They study for re- 
citation, not to acquire useful knowledge. They train for review — not 
for the toils of the campaign. Says Dr. Whewell, in ai work on Cam- 
l^ridge education, "Knowledge acquired merely with a view to examina 
tions or recitations is usually very shallow and imperfect, and soon pas- 
ses out of the mind when the occasion which prompted the effort is past. 
6 
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Knowledge thus acqaired for a speoial ocoafflon, does not take poaaee 
sion of the mind as that knowledge does which is imparted in a gradufl 
manner, by a continued series or coarse of studies, each step bein 
viewed with reference to its difficulties and applications, and secure 
before a progress is made to the next." If this be true of young mM 
in the study of Latin and Greek, Geometry, Mechanics and the Qm 
cuius, how much the more of boys and girls from eight to fourtesB 
years of age. 

And says Professor Whewell in the same work: *' Tuition, direoft 
as we are now supposing, to the mere object of preparing students i 
the examinations, will aun only at providing them with answers to sue 
questions as are likely to be asked by the Examiner. In such tui 
tion it will not be deemed a matter of any consequence that the studaol 
has a permanent and thorough hold on fundamental principles, or that 
he really sees his way through the difficulties which belong to them." 

It would be well to lead children, as soon as the reason is sufficiently 
matured, to discuss the best methods of arithmetical solution and ques 
tions of grammatical construction, even military affairs and political 
ethics, so as to make them fully realize that what they study is alway 
to them a legitimate subject for thought and discussion. It doubtles 
will be the case that in certain ways the results will not, for a while, 9 
abound as they now seem to, but we may rely upon it that in realit 
they will be more valuable. What is better, habits of thought will b 
formed, and good intellectual habits are worth more than all the pod 
tive information in the world : the latter is as perishable as lettei 
written in the sand — but we are assured by reason, as by holy wril 
that if we train up a child in the way he should go, when he is old h 
will not depart from it. Again, I would respectfully but eamestl. 
commend this whole subject to the attention of trustees, and particular! 
the teachers of our schools, and ask them seriously to consider whetbe 
at this, the final and efficient step, namely the instruction of th 
schools, — fatal errors are not committed, that vitiate, and to a grei 
degree nullify all the rest ? 

The methods of instruction which I have indicated, will certainly cai 
for increased labor on the part of teachers. They will necessarily I 
compelled to prepare themselves specially for every lesson recited, n< 
merely in the language of the text book, but in collateral informatioi 
in illustrations, in the plans of instruction best adapted to the partici 
lar subject in hand, in practical applications ; but, when this thoroug 
and radical preparation is complete, when the instructor's mind is a 
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oyeiflowing spring, welling tip from deep fountains its inestimable 
treasures, how much more creditable will it be to the teacher himself, 
how much more pleasant, than to stand before his pupils a word-monger, 
a retailer of a third or fourth rate author's language. 

Let teachers but take this course, and it will be no longer supposed 
that one is able to teach philosophy who can read. The profession of 
teaching will then take the rank it covets, among the higher professions, 
for it would be in an eminent degree a learned profession. It matters 
not what study the reform may exact, the happy results to teachers, 
themselves, will amply repay it all. — Second Annual Report of Mr, 
A.. J. KiGKOFF, Superintendent of Schools in Cincinnati, 



PRIMARY TEACHING. 



The most difficult and irksome task the teacher has to perform, is that 
of imparting the proper kind of instruction to pupils in the primary 
sehools. There appears to be an almost endless round of repetition, 
^cid all to no purpose. The teachers will often dismiss a class with the 
cheering gratification that she has at length, accomplished the arduous 
<^iicl laborious task, of graduating (as it may be called) a promising set 
of young tyroes, in knowing at least the names and forms of the twen- 
ty-six letters of the alphabet; when perhaps, on the following morning, 
liot one in the whole class, will be able to repeat at sight, half of the 
letters, apparently well known the previous day. Such a result is not 
only mortifying to a faithful teacher, but it is extremely discouraging. 
Sorely, there must be some better method than that old one, so long 
patronized by almost all primary teachers. 

We made an experiment in our primary school during the last 
9Qarter, and were highly pleased with the result. 

We had about twenty scholars, male and female, between the ages 
of ^ve and seven years, who were unacquainted with the alphabet. 

We divided them in two classes, as equally as possible, and gave 
^^e class to one of the teachers (as we have two in the same room) with 
'^structions to teach entirely upon the old system, and the other class, 
^^ to be taught by the other teacher, to learn words which she was to 
PHnt on the black-board. 

At the end of the quarter I examined them and found the first gen- 
^^Uy acquainted with all the letters, and able to spell words of three 
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letters, while the other class was equally as far advanced, besidei^ 
being able to read with facility quite a large number of sentences coo^ 
posed of words of one syllable. We did not follow any system as lap, 
down in text books, for we had none, although some advantage mig^ 
have been derived from a good text book. 

This method of teaching young pupils appears to be the most nature 
and also the best adapted to lead out the budding mind after thir^m 
and ideas, rather than abstract names of arbitary characters. 

A pupil will learn the names and forms of the alphabet, as fast as S 
the old system, and at the same time understand why letters are M^^ec 
to form words, &c. He can remember the word **moon,^^ just as weP 
and longer than the letter **0," for in one place he has the name o^ 
something, of which he can converse and gather ideas, while in the other 
he has only that of a simple character, which changes names as it 
changes position. 

But enough at this time. The subject is certainly one of impor- 
tance, and should call forth the ingenuity and experience of every 
teacher who wishes to excel in his position and to advance education. 

Canal Dover, Jan. 1st, 1866. Mo. 



To many the following lines will bring a recollection of days long 
since passed away. They will awaken memories sad, but tender and 
sacred. We lately heard them impressively sung by the "Baker 
Family,*' and at once determined to give them a place in the Journal. 
— Ed. 

TWENTY YEAES AGO. 

I've wandered to the village, Tom; I've sat beneath the tree, 
Upon the school house play -ground, which sheltered you and me; 
But none were there to greet me, Tom, and few were left to know, 
That played with us upon the green, some twenty years ago. 

The grass is just as green, Tom; bare-footed boys at play, 
Were sporting just as we did then, with spirits just as gay ; 
But * Master' sleeps upon the hill, which, coated o'er with snow, 
Aiforded us a sliding place just twenty years ago. 

The school-house has altered some — ,the benches are replaced 
By new ones, very like the same our pen-knives had defaced; 
But the same old bricks are in the wall — the bell swings to and fro, 
Its music just the same, dear Tom, 'twas twenty years ago. 

The boys were playhig some old game, beneath that same old tree ; 
I do forget the name just now— you've played the same with me— 
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On that same spot, 't was played with knives, by throwing so and so ; 
The leader had a task to do — there twenty years ago. 

The rirer's running jast as still, the willows on its side. 

Are larger than they were, Tom ; the stream appears less wide ; 

But the grape-vine swing is ruined now, where once we played the bean, 

And swung our sweet-hearts — 'pretty girls '—just twenty years ago. 

The spring that bubbled 'neath the hill, close by the spreading beech, 
Is very low — 'twas once so high, that we could almost reach; 
And kneeling down to get a drink, dear Tom, I startled so, 
To see how much I have changed, since twenty years ago. 

Near by the spring, upon an elm, you know I cut your name, 
Tour sweet-heart's just beneath it, Tom, and you did mine the same; 
Some heartless wretch has peeled the bark, 't was dying sure but slow. 
Just as that one, whose name you cut, died twenty years ago. 

My lids have long beenjlry, Tom, but tears come in my eyes ; 
I thought of her I lovecT so well, those early broken ties ; 
I visited the old church yard, and took some flowers to strew 
Upon the graves of those we loved some twenty years ago. 

Some are in the church -yard laid — some sleep beneath the sea; 
But few are left of our old class, excepting you and me; 
And when our time shall come, Tom, and we are called to go, 
I hope they'll lay us where we played just twenty years ago. 



THE PHONETIC 


ALPHABET. 




Long Vowels. 






Shads Vowels 




Ho, Ge, 
ann, all 

Shobt Vowels. 


oak, 


ooiej 


Bft An; 
earth, air. 


Ee. 


Aa, Oo, 
am, <m, 


Un, 
up, 


Uu; 

foot; 


Gat 
Mk; 


DiFHTHOirOS. 




' GOKSOKANTS 


CTtr, Sv, "Oh; 
bo7, bow, new, 


etoh, 


Rt, ad, 

bath, batho, 


manh, rouge, sing. 


, t. ft 


li. J. n k, 1. 


m, n, 


P, r, », 


t, ▼, w, y, z, 






b. d. 

as usually employed. 
^R PREZENT GRROGEAFI Q PRAKTIKAL FGLYTIR. 



C[ sistem ov 4tq} hwig prosedz akerdi^) tu no r<Dl, and diirfor sesez tu 
^ a siatem ov alfabetik ritifl eltugeder, (jv^ziQ de t§nn in its proper sens,) 
^> in fakt^ a sistem bj hwig eg wurd haz a separate independent simbol^ 
^^q mnst be individyiiali komited tu. memon ao dsi 6yt v^iA \vl\iiS&)^ 
^ BJB, and d$Biad» svnd, and da onli advonta)* ov 'VxBi'^ ^"l ws^inif^ 
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kompozd ov porjonz ov a scriez ov 26 non and namd fenxiz, iz de griLa^^ter 
redines wid hwig de i diskriminats dem, and de pq^ ov eg simbol ma be 

deskiibd in wurdz. In pernt ov fakt el 6b erdinari siatemz ov teqig tu rr red 
and spel prosed upon dis fundamental fakt Wun sistem non az " de L-^Eu^ 

and sa" metod, duz so wid^t disg^z ; de teger pemts tu a wurd and ut^^ erz 

de s^nd, and prosedz in dis wa wid everi nil wurd until de Q^ld rekogni; zez 
it hwen Jon agen. In uder sistemz de fakt iz mor er les disgjzd b^ tf=^^ 
f^rst de namz ov de several konstitynent pq^ But in el sistemz de ir^B-o</ 
in hwig speli]} iz tet displaz de prinsipl in its naked uglines. Kolum a_:/%r i 
kolum ov dul simbolz hav tu be komited tu memori b^ narni^} de leterx ^ 
ov hvnq de wurdz c^r kompozd, de most tedius, most ^rksum, most irs/- 
onal eksers^z ov a Q^ldz memori bwig it iz wel posibl tu konsev. 

If we den konsev spelig az a kontrjvans i&r rend^rig de komi^kajon 
ov ideaz and d^r prezervajon ezi and rapid, we must kondem de prezent 
ertografi az a praktikal falynr. 

"S^R PREZENT GRHOGRAFI a MORSEL FaXYTIR. 

But dq,r iz a hjer sens stil in hwig 3r spelig iz a faiyi^r. Tu giv man- 
kind de benefit ov de ^ksperiens ov past ajez, hwicj, az we hav stated, 
manli disti^gwijez man from bra>t, it iz nesesari dat wun ov de f^t tLgz 
a g^ld iz tet hwen he iz edyi^kated, Jud be de q,rt ov rediTQ, tu be klosli 
folod b^ de q,rt ov rjti^;). He haz tu l^m his tu resev and }rs tu komi^ni- 
kat. Nerli de f^rst tig, den, on hwig hiz mjnd iz tfksersizd undOr de prez- 
ent s^rkumstansez iz tu komit tu memori de stranj and konfi^zd sistem 
ov spelif) hwig disgrasez 7r laggwaj. He iz d^rfor praktikali tet tu re- 
gqrd de siibjokts on hwig he iz eksersjzd az subordinated tu no ia>l. SEe 
menif) ov le, er de konstant relajonz ov fenomena az respekta simiiariti 
and suksejon, iz not onli widheld from him, but iz renderd elmost absurd. 

^ Exb wud teg de idea ov fizikal le from de ganjez ov de weddr. SEoz 
ov "ST spelig (ir onli les niynerus bekez de number ov wr wurdz iz limited. 
3!e gjld l^mz, dq,rfor praktikali, in its f^rst lesonz, tu yeld tu etoriti blind- 
li, tu sakrif^z el rezon, el komon sens, el nolej, at de Jr^n ov kustom and 
rcDten, — ^tu tak hiz mast6rz wurd and ask no kwestyonz. 3te m^nd iz 
krampt, konf^nd, sent bak tu its polip sel, insted ov evokt { e-ducatus.) 
CI grat moral and lojikal injiyi iz dun tu de gpdz mind, hwig it rekw^rz 
m6ni yerz ov uder edynkajon, yerz ov insti^ikjon in fizikal nolej tu erad- 
ikat, if it inded 6ver be eradikated. Hens, vn,d in konekjon wid edyi^ka- 
Jon, w spelig iz a grat moral falynr. 



Thi Wsathxr is always a proper tnbjeet for remarkii. Till ChriBtmaa Ifc ma flie mildMt enr 

known in this region. Since then it has been the most serere. If all the thermometers in aea- 

Ooa bad formed m conspiracy to see how low they eonld ran the metonry, it oould not hAme been 

colder. If Dr. Ktuw bad brought the North Pole home wVOi \dia« Vt tou)A. ti»^ \ukv« bMn eolder . 

''%Mtf*(!rrA9flMlMOiirflnMiji,*«ItbeattaU/oTtliUVmgi^ ^aV^^imii. 
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EDITORIAL- 



RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE AS AN EDUCATIONAL POWER. 

Maoh is said of the yarioas qualities wbich tend to success in teach- 
ing ; and the Teacher who possesses these seyeral characteristics in the 
liighest degree, will be the most successful. Among these educational 
X>owers are the Will, Judgment, Industry, Knowledge, Elocution, 
Politeness and Affection. But we believe that there is a far higher 
and more influential power than these, though of it we hear little. 
Ve mean true Religion, — a heart under the power of divine influence, 
-^ spirit which ever responds to the Savior's declaration, ** My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work." 

Bmter, whose efforts resulted so gloriously for popular learning, 
commenced and contmued his labors with this pious purpose ; — "/ 
^U look upon every child in Prussia, as one who will, on the Day 
9f Judgment, testify against me, if 1 io not all thcU lean for its 
education J ^ Engraven upon the tomb-stone of Mary Lyon, are the 
^ords she once uttered, — ** There is nothing in all the universe which 
^ So much fear, as that I shall not know and perform my whole dvJty?^ 
-^nd it was this deep feeling of responsibility, that impelled her to her 
Wessed achievements. 

This principle presents to the Teacher the true nature or character 
^f the pupil, as nothing else can. It impresses on the mind vast con- 
federations, solemn and weighty, of the child's immortality, — its future 
^^d eternal destiny. It gives constant remembrance of that young 
^Hild's relations to those around him, and his relations to God. It 
y^^ges upon the Teacher the moral, as well as the intellectual and phyr 
^^al, nature and necessities of those whose characters he molds, and 
^hose destinies, to a great extent, he shapes. 

This principle awakens in the Teacher true ideas of his responsibili- 

Mes. It forbids that he should be actuated by motives of selfishness, 

"Vanity and ambition^ but requires that he live and move among his 

(mpils under the apprehension of the strict accountability to which his 

Clod will hold him. 

And nothing like this religious principle, can bring him into such 
intimate sympathy with the experiences of his pupils. For while it 
will nerve him to strictness, and to the practice of needful correctives, it 
will render him more kind, more gentle, moTO «fi^Ql\ou«i\A. "^qt^ "cw^- 
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fly will he joy in their joys, more deeply pity their sorrows. And the 
exercise of this Christian spirit will gain for him the utmost confidence 
of his pupils. Even the unruly and vicious of his school, will regard 
his wishes, and obey his rules, where they would utterly defy the au- 
thority of one whose conduct is not governed by religious principle. 

And what like this is there to encourage and cheer the Teacher, 
amid the hindrances and disheartening facts that often meet him in his 
school? He is engaged in the service of Him whose cause shall at lasit 
prevail and triumph. He relies for strength and success on One whose 
promised presence and blessing is a support under all discouragements ^ 
— a joy in his deepest grief, — a light in his densest darkness. 

From what we have said on this subject, we must not be understood 
as taking the ground that a pious Teacher will pursue the same course, 
in imparting religious instruction in schools organized as are ours, that 
he would in Sunday schools, and in many other places. Far from it. 
But after every allowance is made on account of the un-denomincOtonal 
nature of the teaching admissible in those schools, does it not remain 
true, that of all educational powers, religious principle is the most in- 
fluential ? 



AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 

By means of our various Benevolent Institutions, the blind are made 
to see, the deaf hear, and the dumb speak. To be blind, deaf, or 
dumb, has almost ceased to be a misfortune. But that idiots can be 
made over into Solons and Solomons, is still to us a strange and won- 
derful thing ; though every year the operation is performed. Now-a- 
days a child can very well afford to be bom without a tongue, or eyes, 
or ears, or brains even, for benevolence will be sure to take him in 
hand, supply his defects, make him all right, and before he is forty 
years old he ^11 be Governor, or Congressman. 

A previous engagement prevented our remaining through the exer- 
cises mentioned below, and we therefore borrow from the State Journal 
the following. It can not fafl to interest the readers of our own 
Journal : 

•Education of Idiots.— The members of both branches of the General As- 
sembly, and a large number of citizens and strangers, assembled in the Hall of 
Bepresentatiyes last evening, to witness an illustration of the mode of educating 
Idiots so saccessfolly practiced bj Dr. Wilbur in the State insUtution of New 
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York, at Syracuse. Dr. W. is returning from a visit to the capital of Kentncl 

made on invitation of the members of the Legislature, and has with him t^ 

popils, Natty Meakin and Willie McCabe, lads near 12 years of age, taken fo 

years ago from the Alms House on Randall's Island. They were selected on j 

connt of their age, both partially paralyzed and idiots fVom birth, and be 

damb. Dr. W. stated that they entered the institution in December, 1851. Th 

Aad little knowledge, not even of the most familiar things, scarcely knowing t 

head from the foot, and were in physical and mental powers far below the cli 

of persons usually regarded as idiots. First learned them familiar objects In t 

room, next by blocks of wood fitting to places in boards, then distinction 

colors and the meaning of pictures. Pupils were then taught to read words < 

cax^s, to spell, outline geography, writing, arithmetic and grammar. The daw 

ins and progress of mind were slow but astonishing, and the illustrations giv 

\yy the pupils of Dr. W. were deeply interesting. They articulated words wi 

^reat difSculty and indistinctly, but were quite expert and correct in writii 

^^nrordg and sentences on the black-board. In geography they were good schola 

of their age, and in arithmetic such proficients as to challenge most pupils 

otir public schools, even to the reduction of compound fractions. The ezan 

nation in grammar was also very satisfactory, and notwithstanding their ge 

era! imbecile appearance, evidenced that they comprehended what they b 

learned. They went to their lessons with alacrity, and their countenances ligl 

ened up as correct answers were given. Dr. Wilbur exhibited numerous spe 

inens of fancy needle work by the pupils of the institution, both by boys ai 

Sirls, the pupils selecting and arranging, the colors. Also patchwork and qui] 

bjthem, all very creditable, and showing what can be effected by human patien 

And skill in re-creating matter and mind. 

Dr. Wilbur stated that there are 85 pupils in the institution at Syracuse, 35 
vliom could not speak a word when admitted. Many were more advanced thi 
the lads exhibited, but he did not think it advisable to take them to Kentuck 
^ people might suppose Arom their present appearance that thev had never be< 
Idiots. 

There are about 500 Idiots supported at the public expense in the State of Kei 
^cky, and the number in Ohio must be much larger. Probably there are near 
^&t number who are fit subjects for an educational Asylum similar to the one 
^hich Dr. Wilbur is the successful Superintendent. 



QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Ub. Editor : — To whom does the title Professor, properly belong 
'^n answer to this inquiry will much oblige many of your readers, an 
^^jedally your friend, th. subbobibb. 



/ 



ANSWER 



Says Webster, the term Professor signifies *' an officer in a unive 
^ty, college or other seminaiy, whose business is to read kctux^^ < 
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inBtrnot stadents in a particular branch of learning ; as, a professor of 
theology, a professor of mathematics." 

A few years ago thero were very few Professors, — the word was 
seldom heard. A man might live, in those days, a whole year in oon- 
tinaed intercourse with society, and the sight of a live Professor not 
once bless his vision. Once in a great while, he would see in the 
papers the names of Prof. Stuart, Prof. Silliman, Prof. Potter, and the 
like of them ; but to actually meet a Professor, was like meeting a 
President or an Archbishop. But what a change twenty years have 
wrought ! To-day you can not go to the market or the post-office, with- 
out meeting Prof. Brown, Prof White, Prof Green, or Prof Gray. 
And on your way home, you will catch a glimpse of Prof Snooks, Prof 
Stubbs, Prof. Muggins, or Prof Bumble; Ydd drop in at the village 
hotel, and from the register you learn that ** Prof. Simon Snob" passed 
through the place only three days before. Some pleasant morning a 
pompous youth enters your school room. He is too young for mus- 
taches, but old enough for a slouched hat, a shawl, a cane, and a cigar. 
You mentally inquire, " who has come now?" He introduces himself 
as " Professor George Washington Bugg." On his way west, he had 
kindly called to inform you of his being in town. 

Yes, Professors now are as* plenty as militia captains, or the lobby 
members of our legislature. But what sort of professors are they ? — 
Olmsteds, Stowes, Mitchells ? Hardly. There is Prof Brown ; he is 
principal of the union school in Frog Hollow. Prof White teaches a 
^ging school in Snakeville. Prof Green lectures on biology in 
country school houses ; — admission, one dime ; children half price. 
Prof Gray is a ventriloquist. 

Ohio has comparatively few of these titled dignitaries. In some of 
our small villages we hear of them ; but most of our respectable Teach- - 
ers disown the honor, excepting such as are in truth Professors, or r 
officers of colleges and other institutions of high grade. In looking ^ 
over the list of names of gentlemen attending the late meeting of our '^ 
State Association, we find that but two "Professors" were present. — 
But in the published minutes of a recent educational meeting in a^ 
neighboring State, the word " Prof" occurs fifty times. This, how — =^ 
ever, is no business of ours. If they like the idea of a ** mutuaUT. 
admiration society," no particular harm can result therefrom. We^ 
answer the inquiry propounded, by a reference to the dictionary. 

But we can not lay down our pen till we have given utterance toc3 
some of the many unpleasant remembrances we have of a certain self-^ 
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sfyled Professor. He introduced himself as ''Professor" So-andnso. 
In oonversation, he spoke of himself as "the Professor." When he 
left, he gave ns his card, which repeated the magnificent title, " Profes- 
sor." And he was precisely right in taking this honor to himself, for 
Beyer did a mortal man profess to know so much. He could beat old 
lUbbi Babbi himself, in boasting. We can never read of lagoo, in the 
SoHQ OF Hiawatha, without thinking of that said Professor : 

"Very boastftil was lagoo; 
Never heard he an adventure 
Bat himself had met a greater ; 
Never any deed of daring 
Bnt himself had done a bolder ; 
Never any marvellous story 
But himself could tell a stranger. \ 

Would yon listen to his boasting, 
Would you only give him credence. 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so far and high as he had ; 
Ever caught so many fishes, 
Ever killed so many reindeer, 
Ever trapped so many beaver! 

None could run so fast as he could. 
None could dive so deep as he could, 
None could swim so far as he could; 
None had made so many journeys, 
None had seen so many wonders, 
As this wonderful lagoo. 
As this marvellous story-teller! 

Thus his name became a by-word 
And a jest among the people ; 
And whene'er a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 
Or a warrior, home returning, 
Talked too much of his achievements. 
All his hearers cried, * lagoo! 
Here 's lagoo come among us I "' 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE FOR FEBRUARY. 

OHIO. 

Columbus.— The House Committee on Schools, have reported in favor of sus- 
^nding, for two years, the operation of that part of the school law which relates 
to libraries^ apparatusy etc. No other change in the law is recommended. The 
Senate Committee have not yet reported. What action will be .had on the report, 
we can not tell. But as many towns have received a few books, and need addi- 
tions to make out respectable and nsefol libraries, and a& p«x\A ot %^\& q>1 v^^^^* 
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ratus have been distributed, which can be of little utility without oomplemental 
parts, it certainly is to be regretted that the law should be suspended, even Ibr 
the brief period proposed. 

A bill has been reported in the Senate for securing a geological survey of the 
State. It appropriates $12,000 per annum to thi« object; — creates the office of 
State Geologist, at a salary of $2,000 per annum, with an Assistant at $1,500. It 
provides for a State Cabinet of minerals, etc. 

A bill for the establishment of four Normal SchooU in the State, agreeably to 
the petition of our Teachers* Association, has been introduced into the Senate ; 
also a bill to establish a State Beform School, 

One other thing, of interest to some Teachers, should, in this connection, be 
mentioned. It is proposed to repeal the law which taxes a man's debts. As 
their debts are about all the taxable property which many Teachers own, small 
trouble will assessors and treasurers have with ihem^ should the repeal be made. 

Ex-President Hitchcock, of Amherst, has given here a course of lectures on 
Geology. It can not be necessary to prove to any intelligent reader, that all 
who heard were deeply interested. 

Rev. Dr. Baird has recently given four exceedingly interesting lectures on 
Europe. 

Lebanon.— -We have before us the Circular of the 8. W. 8UUe Normal Sclwci, 
located at Lebanon ; also the " Normal School Advocate," of the same place. 
The school seems to be in a highly flourishing condition ; and the "Advocate" is 
an able and highly interesting exponent of the spirit and force of the gentlemen 
who have it in charge. 

Charies Rogers Esq., of Dayton, is President of the Board of Trustees. Mr. 
Alfred Holbrook is Principal of the school. Mr. J. P. Ellhiwood is Editor of the 
Advocate. 

8TATI ST I OS. 

Value of Building, $10,000 

Value of Land, 3 acres, 600 

Value of Apparatus in use, ..... 1,200 

Value of Library of Textbooks, .... 2,000 

Number of Volumes in Library of Reference Books, . 350 

Number of Male Teachers employed, ... 3 

Number of Female Teachers employed, ... 2 

Number of Male Pupils enrolled in Normal Department, 33 

Number of Female Pupils enrolled " ** .32 

Number of Male Pupils enrolled in Model Department, . 17 

Number of Female Pupils enrolled *' " . 18 

Total number of Pupils enrolled during First Term, . 100 

Spbinofibld.— A writer in the Nonpareil^ speaks in the highest terms of the 
condition of the Public Schools in that city. The following is a brief extract 
from his article : 

** The system adopted in the schools, is one peculiarly adapted to the yonthAil 
mind, and then, by its congeniality, insures the advancement of the pupiL In- 
deed, we have never before witnessed an equal progress in scholars as that 
instanced in the Schools of our city, at this time. 
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"Too miicli praise cannot be rendered to Mr. Hurtt, for his attention and dili- 
gence in his position, and our citizens should be proud of their good fortune in 
securing his services. 

" Every one on the occasion referred to, manifested the liveliest gratification 
at the order, system and progress of the scholars, as also with the urbane and 
gentlemanly Teachers, one and all. We would advise all our citizens to avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and pay a visit to the place of their children's 
instruction, assuring them of a most cordial reception.*' 

Sidney.— We are indebted to the Bellefontaine Union School Offering for the 
following : 

A Fine Monument.— The Rev. Mr. M'Caughn, of Sidney, is one of the lead- 
ing spirits in erecting for himself and others, and the town of Sidney, one of the 
finest monuments, when completed, to be found in Western Ohio ; a monument 
not of marble for military glory, or warrior's valor, not the records of unde- 
seryed fame, but a monument of noble deeds. 

This praise-worthy work will be completed in about one year. It is to be built 
of brick, four stories, and 95 by 100, and finished in the most approved style, at 
an expense of about $25,000. Long will the children and youth of Sidney, with 
gnitefal hearts, remember such kindness so freely bestowed; and as a reward we 
voald but ask, that he might live to witness the realization of his highest hopes, 
the verification of the words of the Prophet : " Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
&Dd after many days thou shalt find it again." s. c. o. 

Wood County. — A writer in the Visitor , of Maumee City, gives the following 
encouraging account of the schools in Wood county : 

Schools. — Our winter schools are now in session, and never before probably 
^ere so many in operation at the same time in our county. The fair compensa- 
^on now paid teachers has induced numbers to engage in the calling who could 
^0 better heretofore in other pursuits. The same reason .has led many young 
^en and women to prepare themselves for that business, who would otherwise 
kave engaged in other occupations. 

We also think, that our teachers go into the work now with higher, broader 
^d nobler views than heretofore. As they reflect more and more upon the sub- 
j^t« its importance gradually expands upon their minds, their thoughts and 
^ews are lifted up, and they begin to realize the momentous responsibilities rest- 
^^fS upon them. These are nothing less than the developing and fashioning of 
immortal spirits* Great is he who is equal to the task. 

Another consideration, flattering to the future prospects of education in our 
community, is found in the fact, that school officers, when seeking for instruc- 
^rs, make inquiries in regard to their qualifications, rather than how cheap they 
'^^ay be obtained. The sentiment is gaining strength, that high priced teachers, 
^ell qualified, are much the cheapest. Directors ai*e becoming satisfied that 
^€ir action, heretofore, has been dictated by penny wisdom and pound foolish- 
ness. Well will it be for our youth when this truth shall become universal 
^roughout our country. 

Another evidence of the healthy state of the public mind of our county upon 
^^8 subject is presented in the condition of our school houses. The log build- 
^^, with oiled paper instead of glass, have given place to neat, tidy and com- 
i&odions l^ame or brick structures. A commendable degree of care also has 
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been exercised in farnishing them with desks, blaokbotrds, apparattu, etc We 
query whether there is another county in the State more fnUy snpplied with good 
school houses. 

LncAB County.— Our young fHend, Oliver Lenardson, teaches a school in 
Washington township. On the 12th ult, he was tried before the Probate Court, 
on a charge of <* assault and battery." It appeared that a big bully of a boy had 
grossly insulted his Teacher, and had receired a very snug whipping in return. 
For this Mr. L. was arrested, tried before a Justice ( I ) and bound over to appear 
before the higher court. 

Well, the day of trial came — the court-house was thronged — three lawyers 
took part on each side — at the end of two days the case was submitted to the 
jury, who, after five minutes deliberation, returned a verdict of " Not Guilty." 
This is the second trial of the kind had in that county within the last three 
months. In both cases the accused were acquitted. 



INDIANA. 

The State Teachers' Association held a very interesting meeting at Madison, on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th days of December last. 

Mr. Henkle offered the following resolutions, which, after considerable discus- 
sion, were adopted : 

Besolved, That this Association will publish ap Educational Journal, similar in 
size and typographical execution to the Ohio Journal of Education ; that this 
Journal be conducted by nine editors appointed by the Association, one of whom 
shall be styled the Resident Editor ; and that the Journal shall be furnished to 
subscribers at one dollar per annum. 

Besolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized to contract for the pub- 
lication of the Journal at Indianapolis, and fix the salary of the Resident Editor. 

Members of the Association present subscribed for four hundred and seventy- 
five copies ; and it was announced by Mr. Cole, that W. B. Smith & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, had donated two hundred dollars to the Association towards defraying 
the expenses of the Journal. 

The committee to nominate editors reported through their chairman, Mr. 
Hurty, as follows : 

Geo. B. Stone, Indianapolis, Resident Editor ; W. D. Henkle, Richmond ; £. P. 
Cole, Evansville ; G. A. Chase, Greencastle ; Rufus Patch, Ontario : B. T. Hoyt, 
Lawrenceburgh ; Mary F.Wells, Madison; M.Jane Chamberlain, Indianapolis. 

Charles Barnes, of New Albany, was chosen President; and the Association 
adjourned to meet in Lafayette, on the second Wednesday in August next. 

We have received the first number of the Indiana School Journal^ and can 
assure our readers that it is among the best of all our exchanges. But when we 
remember that they take the Ohio Journal of Education for their model, and call 
away from Ohio such men as Messrs. Henkle and Hurty, to help them, it should 
be expected that our Hoosier brethren would get up a nice thing in the way of 
a paper. 

Green Mount College.— We have heard of a change in this institution, by 
which its former proprietor, John Hahies, retires fh>m the arduous duties of his 
position to the coveted pleasures of private life, and Profs. W. D. Henkle, M. C- 
Stevens and J. S. Wilson, now assume control. Mr. Wilson was formerly prin- 
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cH[»al of this school, and the abUfty with which he conducted its afliftirs, prored 
satisfactory to all. 

W. D. Henkle is to take the Professorship of Languages, M. C. Stevens the 
department of Mathematics, and J. 8. Wilson that of the Natural Sciences.— 
^hey have each the department best suited to their talent and inclination, and 
to say they are qualified for their respective positions, would be merely to repeat 
what is already acknowledged by those best capable of judging. The classes of 
Qreen Mount have been quite as thorough as in any simUar institution in the 
country, and have given their Alma Mater a wide spread popularity through 
this State, Ohio, and the West generally. 

We understand it is the intention to introduce a Normal department, in which 
those who wish to become teachers can have especial instruction in the practical 
as well as the theoretical duties of their profession ; but this will not be permit- 
ted to usurp the rights of other classes, which will be continued as heretofore.— 
Bichmond Palladium, 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Normal School at Lancaster, of which Prof. J. F. Stoddard is Principal, is 
in a yery flourishing state. 

A resolution has been offered in the Legislature to repeal the law which creates 
the office of County Superintendent. 

Gov. Pollock in the Public Schools of Haeribburo.— On Tuesday, 
GoTemor Pollock, accompanied by the Deputy Superintendent, the County Su- 
perintendent, and Board of School Directors, visited the various public schools 
in this borough. In every instance the Governor and his escort were hand- 
somely received, and the occasion was one of unusual interest. 



N E W Y R K. 

The following is an extract from the recent Message of Gov. Clark : 
*' I can not regard our school system as complete, until it shall extend Aree 
^<^ademical instruction to every child, residing in the State, desirous of its bene- 
^^- This can be done, by placing all the schools in each town under the control 
^^ a Board of Education, charged with the duty of general superintendence, of 
•electing suitable text and library books, supplying proper apparatus, grading 
^e schools, and establishing in each town academical departments, or high 
Schools, whenever a majority of the inhabitants shall deem it proper; or the 
boards of Education in adjacent towns may combine to secure this result, where 
^^e territory is limited, and the means of a single town are inadequate to the 
^^rpose. This policy would remove the objection which is now urged, that the 
Masses have no direct interest in the welfkure of institutions imparting academ- ' 
^cal instruction. The benefit of such instruction would be offered to all the 
children of the State." 

KoRMAii Sohool.— Prof. S. B. Woolworth has been elected Secretary of the 
Hegents of the University, in place of Dr. Beck, creating a vacancy in the Prin- 
dpalship of the Normal School, which has been filled by the appointment of 
Frof. Cochrane. Prof. Charles Davies has accepted the chair made vacant by 
the resignation of Prof. Plympton. 

We have room for no farther new$ in our present number. 
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The Ohio Jottbital of Educatioh.— Upon reflectfon, we have thought it 
best to extend the time for procaring subscribers, with a view to the premiums 
offered in the Febraary Number, to April 25th. We do so because of the fact, 
that the vacations in many schools occur in April, and this will afford Teachers 
time for this business. About 200 new subscribers were secured during the 
month of February. March ought to give us 1,000 more. We trust that all 
Teachers will feel an interest in this matter. Our big-hearted fHend, £. W. L., 
from the very small village of Waterville, has sent us eleven subscribers, and is 
getting more. If all our friends would do proportionably well, the Journal would 
soon boast 50,000 subscribers. 

D:^ In our ne^t number, we intend to commence a series of letters to the 
children of Ohio. This we shall do with the hope of interesting and benefiting 
yOur young friends, and rendering the Journal a more welcome visiter in the 
family circle. / 

A WoKD TO Contributors.— Please be patient. We can not put every thing 
into the Journal at once, and some things we never can. 

Correction.— Page 76, for '* Mart " Eastman, read Martha Eastman. 



From various sources we learn that Teachers' Institutes will be held as 
follows : 
Franklin, Portage Co., March 17, continue two weeks. 
Lexington, Richland Co., March 24, one week. 
Newtown, Hamilton Co., March 27, three days. 
Winchester, Adams Co., March 31, one week. 
Canal Dover, Tuscarawas Co., March 31, one week. 
Georgetown, Brown Co., April 7, one week. 
Batavia, Clermont Co., April 15, one week. 



Mr. John G. Stetson, a graduate of Bowdoin College, has been appointed 
Principal of the High School in Columbus. 

Mr. John Eaton, Jr., late Principal of the Clinton Street School, Qeveland, 
has been chosen Superintendent of the schools in Toledo, in place of A. Smyth , 
resigned. 

Mr. A. Burton Palmer, late Principal of the Mayflower Street School. 
Cleveland, has accepted the appointment of Principal of the Toledo High School, 

Prof. Alfheus Crosbt, of Dartmouth College, has been chosen Principal 
Editor of the '' Massachusetts Teacher." 

Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, of West Roxbury, has been appointed mem][>er of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 



Died.— In Peru, Huron county, on the — ult.. Miss Mary McCntchan, daugh- 
ter of Rev. John McCutchan, aged about 21 years. 

Miss M. received the greater part of her education, icdluding a thorough 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, under the tuition of her father. Subsequently 
she spent one year in the Perrysburgh High School. She taught schools in 
Fremont and Toledo. At an early age has she fallen a victim to consumption. 
Her friends are consoled by the confidence that Mary had chosen that good part 
which insures everlasting blessedness. 
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COLUMBUS, APRIL, 1856. 



WHAT WE SHALL READ, AND HOW. 

BY BEV. WILLIAM W. WILLLA.MS. 

We are anquestionably a reading people. It cannot indeed, well be 

otherwise ; for go where we will, books are at hand tempting ns with 

their white pages and faur print. Books in the drawing room — books 

in the library, and books in the servants' hall. Books piled upon dus- 

I fy shelves — books arranged tastily npon the center table, and books 

f stowed in the lofty garrets. Books of every color — yellow, red and 

M green — books of every size, from the miniature to the folio — books 

■ boand in every style ; in cloth, in morocco and gilt, in velvet and 

I clasps — books bound in the antique — books that are half calf and 

f books that are aU sheep. Books for the nursery and books for the stu- 

I dy — books for the workshop and books for the office — books to be 

read at home and books to be glanced at by the way. Books upon all 

t themes, from the manufacture of pastry to the constitution of a solar 

^ytem — books learned in the mysteries of science — books deep in the 

' fpeculations of philosophy — books stubborn in their array of facts, and 

books crowded with the fancies and fictions of the imagination. Books 

that are the products of a day, and books that are the labor of years — 

books clipped from the columns of a news-paper, and books collected 

firom the pages of a magazine. Books that sing the songs and embalm the 

legends of the ahnost extinct Indian — books that are sad with the wail 

of the oppressed, or black with the hate of the enraged worker; and 

books that are blotted with the tears and stained with the blood of 

the enslaved African. Books which fill the pockets of the publisher, 

while they empty the brain of the reader ; and books, which though they 

have impoverished their authors, are full of mental treasure for their pur- 

ehasers. Books of aU ages — from the deciphered hieroglyphic, dn^ 

Vol. V, JSfo. 4, 7 
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from the buried libraries of Nineveh, to the ephemeral production of 
yesterday. Books of all degrees of worth, from the treatise that will be 
authoritative with coming generations, to the silly love-tale, that is fo^ • 
gotten in an hour. Books are every where. Steam presses prodace 
them by the thousand. Every body reads books ; almost every body 
makes books. It is possible that too many books are made — that too 
many books are read. 

Here is unquestionably a rich mine of invaluable treasure, opin 
to every comer — a fountain of which all are free to drink ; and there is 
perhaps hardly any other thing, that so much influences the intellectual 
and emotional development of our people, as their reading. It is there- 
fore, a matter well worthy of consideration, and particularly on the 
part of those who supervise our educational interests. 

The result of this pursuit must necessarily depend very much upon 
the object which induces it, and the manner in which it is prosecuted. 
Widely different is the effect which is produced upon the butcher, as 
the result of his occupation, from that which the anatombt experienotf 
from his dissections, though each carves flesh and separates joints, for 
the one has his mind intent only upon juicy steaks, and &t roasts and 
noble joints, while the other is intent upon his study of the constitution 
of the body, the relations of its members and the functions of its o^ 
gans. As widely different, will be the result of reading the same bod[ 
in two persons, one of whom only aims to '' catch the run of the sto- 
ry," while the other studies the style of the author, or the grouping of 
the scenes, or the customs of the time in which the plot was laid, or the 
delineation of character which it presents. 

There is a great diversity of motive in selecting, and of manner in pe- 
rusing the books which are read. Some read, |is the debauchee eats 
after a revel, to stimulate an appetite the healthy tone of which has been 
impaired by excess ; and as he selects the most highly seasoned and 
strongly flavored dishes, they choose only such books as abound in 
maudlin sentiment, or improbable incident ; now absorbed mth some in- 
sipid love scene, and then gloating over some unnatural crime; here ta- 
king in greedily the most depraved doctrine in morals, and then adopt- 
ing the most pernicious maxims in politics. 

Other readers are like the gourmand who devours all that is set befoie 
him, overloading the stomach, overtaxing digestion and inducing un-' 
natural appetites. So they devour every book which falls in their way, 
crowding the mind with an immense store of unselected and unarranf 
ed matter — some of it valuable, no doubt — but whatever is nsefb 
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lost amid any quantify of rubbish, until they make of themselves^ at 
l)est, but aggregations of material so unwieldy, as only to be a burden to 
Aemselves, and objects of unadmiring wonder to others. 

Then again there are readers who select and read books, as a gentle- 
man of means and leisure, who understands and regards the laws of his 
constitution, selects for his table. His board is spread with many rare 
dainties, and tempting viands, but all chosen with a view to the healthy 
action of the system which they are to nourish. He eats but to have his 
cheerfulness and kindly feelings preserved so as to shed a genial influ- 
ence over aU who come within the sphere of his good nature. So these 
readers select the choicest books — those which will give the mind pleas- 
ant thoughts and bring it into healthy, though not severe action. They 
become well informed people, and have at full command what they have 
acquired from the books they have read; but never aim or care to be- 
come hard students, to labor with the difficulties of science, to unravel 
the mazes of philosophy. Nevertheless memory is well stowed with im- 
portant truths, and its chambers hung with beautiful and tasteful pic- 
tures of the imagination. 

Others still are like the laboring man who selects the strongest and 
the most nourishing food, and whose quickened appetite makes him 
crave that which is hearty. His digestion, quickened by exercise, is 
equal to any thing he lays upon it, and his hard labor quickly works 
up what he consumes. So these readers, by hard mental labor, quick- 
ly digest what they read, and it soon becomes incorporated with their 
own intellectual faculties^ and gives them mental ability for any undei^ 
taking, and leaves them with an appetite for the strongest mental 
aliment. 

The last two classes of this enumeration only, read to much or any 
advantage. The others select the least worthy books^ and so read them 
that the little good which they contain is not secured. These two things 
therefore, lie at the foundation of all profitable reading ; a judicipus se- 
lection of books, and ^proper perusal of what we read. 

To lay down any rule for selection, among the books which claim our 
attention, that shall be of universal application^ would be difficult in the 
extreme ; because there will be so many things personal to the individ- 
ual making the application of such, and which should be taken into ac- 
count. One's occupation in life may justly have its influence in deter- 
mining this choice-— the taste, either natural or acquired, which one has 
Ibr certain kinds of Reading— * the faculties of mmd which must re- 
quire development, reason, memory, or imagination ; these are im\iQitr 

148364: 
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ant points to be considered in selecting our books. Some usefol end 
should, however, always be had in yiew, in choosing what we will read. 

Something more than mere recreation may be and should be accom- 
plished by this means, not that bare recreation as an object of pursuit is 
not sometimes admissible ; but in the matter in question this end may al- 
ways be attained, and at the same time, some positive advantage enjoy- 
ed — some useful thought suggested — some faculty developed — some 
refinement of taste or feeling secured, or some fact added to memory's 
store. The books we read may always bring us some advantage of this 
kind ; at the same time they afford us pleasant recreation. 

The particular advantage sought, may be determined by our peculiar 
necessities. It may well be some acquirement, which shall be of prac- 
tical application in the department of labor, which one has chosen for 
life. It is the most natural thing in the world, that improvement in 
this direction should be a leading desire, and so wide is the range of sub- 
jects, covered by the books which invite our perusal, that no one need 
be at fault in the gratification of this desire. But the inclination to 
give undivided attention to that which pertains to our vocation, some- 
times requires to be restrained. The pictures drawn in a recent num- 
ber of one of our popular monthlies — pictures of a blacksmith, all chest 
and arms ; of a danseuse, all legs ; of infants, assorted, according to 
their phrenological developments^ some to be made poets and some arti- 
sans — these pictures, pleasant as they are as fancies, would not he 
pleasant as facts. We would not see such things in nature if we could. 
Nor should that be regarded as the highest style of man, which pre- 
sents extraordinary ability in one direction, and bare mediocrity or less, 
in every other. Our reading may, perhaps more than almost any thing 
else, be made to restore that just and harmonious balance of pow- 
ers which our ordinary pursuits are likely to disturb. Books for- 
nish remarkable facilities for preserving or restoring the equilibrium 
of the mental faculties. If the imaginative faculty be deficient, here 
can be found the most graceful and the most beautiful, the most impo- 
sing and the grandest pictures, upon which to nourish this faculty. If 
already it be unduly developed, here can be found the plainest reali- 
ties, and the most stubborn facts, with which to moderate its excess. If 
memory be deficient, histories presenting us with facts and dates duly ar- 
ranged, and holdmg always certain fixed relations, furnish us with a 
most desirable discipline for this power. And so with almost any excess 
or deficiency in any mental faculty ; the books which we read, if rightly 
chosen and properly used, will do much in correcting the defect. 
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A taste for certain kinds of reading not infrequently has too much 
influence in determining our selections of what we read. To yield whol- 
ly to its decisions, is to submit that the scope of the faculties be nar- 
rowed more and more down to that one line. Following this bent, one 
man covers his table only with novels; another stores his shelves with 
nothing but historical works : some live always amid the figures and 
fimcies of poetry, and others care only for philosophical or scientific 
works. 

In selecting books for reading, these two things should therefore be 
kept in view. The acquirement of what will be practically useful, and 
the maintenance of a well balanced mind. 

Besides these, a healthy tone of the emotional nature should be, guard- 
ed. There are many books, the influence of which in this respect can 
hardly be too much deprecated. These emotions which characterize hu- 
manity, when correct in their tone, and called into exercise as they should 
be, are the ministers of the highest joy which we experience. But their 
adjustment is exceedingly nice, and their susceptibility most delicate ; 
and like the nerves of the physical system — these telegraphic wires over 
which sensation is so quickly conveyed, which when healthy in their 
condition and rightly acted upon, administer greatly to our happiness ; 
but when diseased or abused, bring us the most excruciating pain, so 
these very emotions which minister so much to our well-being, need but 
be deranged in their adjustment, in order to afflict us with the most de- 
plorable evils. If by any means their sensitiveness be impaired, then 
will they be incompetent to the offices for which they were given us. 
If it be unduly increased, then will the objects which ordinarily ap- 
peal to them, call them into such exercise as shall be painful to endure. 
The aim of many authors and the whole tendency of many books, seems 
to be, most violently to act upon these emotions ; and the result is as 
if a player should drive with all his power upon the keys of a delicately 
strung musical instrument, his only desire to make its strings vibrate with 
the utmost intensity. Soon its melody would be destroyed, and every 
sound that it would give forth would be a discord. The human heart 
is an instrument, the tone of which once destroyed, it is no easy matter 
to restore to its original delicacy and sweetness. Books which have no 
other attraction or recommendation, than that they make the heart thrill 
with wild emotion, and from beginning to end keep the feelings strained 
to the highest degree of excitement, ought therefore to be very sparing- 
ly read. 

It is hardly more important however that books be well selected, 
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than that they be carefally read, for the benefits to be derived from it 
are more dependent upon the manner than upon the amount of our 
reading. 

Truly to discriminate between the valuable and the worthless, is one 
of the first requisites here. Not like Swift's " true critic," who he 
says '' in the perusal of a book is like a dog at a feast, when thoughts 
and stomach are wholly set upon what the guests fling away, and conse- 
quently is apt to snarl most when there is the fewest bones " — not so- 
The most concern a man need give himself about the worthless in ik 
book is that it be well thrown away. The mind should however, bo 
thoroughly given to the views, the facts, the theories, the speculatioiicr 
or whatever it is, for which principally we have selected any book ; for 
without this, it is as impossible to derive advantage from this method 
of instruction, as from a living teacher to whom we do not yield our at- 
tention. There is indeed more necessity for an effort at application, fi>r 
the living teacher, conscious of a want of interest or attention on the part 
of his pupil, can adopt expedients suited to the emergency, while the 
book must depend upon its own mute pages for whatever interest it a^- 
kens. The mind then applied — the attention, the reflection and the 
memory in exercise — all the faculties alert, whatever of worth a book 
offers, will be appreciated, and may be enjoyed. To read to advan- 
tage, is something more than mere pastime. The facts which claim con- 
sideration must be scrutinized, and compared with our own experience 
and observation, or what we have otherwise established as true. The 
views advanced must be examined, and compared with the facts for 
which they attempt to account, and with what is already well establish- 
ed that legitimately bears upon them. Eeasonings are to be follow- 
ed, not only to the immediate deductions of the author, but to the more 
remote conclusions to which they lead. 

Historical works will always furnish us with an abundance of matter 
for study, for under every important event there recorded, there is'a case 
for the reader to analyze ; back of each there is a motive which he may 
with profit examine ; for a knowledge of the past is chiefly useful as 
an indication of the future : And it is upon the supposition that hu- 
man nature is in its general characteristics the same in all ages, upon 
the supposition that like motives will lead to like results, that we may 
forecast the future from what we know of the past. 

In looking forward to judge of what may be in order that we may 
modify our action to accord with it ; we have only the existing motives , 
and iaSaenceB from which the event is to take its shape, and our jud^ 
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ment of what these influences will result in, must be based upon our 
biowledge of what like influences have heretofore produced. That rea- 
der of history who most diligently and truly apprehends the producing 
caoses of the incidents recorded, will read to most advantage. 

The reader of any book, will do well also, if it be possible, to in- 
form himself of the author whom he consults — what is his capability to 
deal with the subject he attempts to discuss — what are his principles 
~ what his prejudices, and what his personal relation to the subjects 
treated. If for instance, the *' decline and fall of the Boman Em- 
pire," be read ; let him remember that Gibbon was an infidel. *If it be 
the history of England, let him bear in mind that Hume was a skeptic, 
and that Macaulay is a Whig. Or if he reads scientific works, it may be 
well to inquire if the author has any hobbies to ride, or favorite the- 
ories to the maintenance of which he is pledged, which might cause 
that some fact be concealed or passed over lightly, and undue weight 
given to others. To be correctly informed in this matter will put one on 
the alert to discover any concealment, and to scrutinize more closely the 
points which are passed over lightly. Often a little attention to the 
matter will enable us to discover the characteristics of our author, in 
this respect, from a simple inspection of his book. 

The degree of confidence we are to give to the books we read, is an- 
other point which is important for us to consider. There is but one 
book in all the world, in which we can safely repose absolute confi- 
dence ; but one book the teachings of which we must believe against all 
other evidence. All other books may be appealed from. Extremes are 
often fallen into in this matter. One will dispute every assertion of his 
author, ridicule every new idea, deny every statement that differs from 
his belief and come from every book he reads with a better opinion of his 
. own knowledge, and a poorer opinio* of all who differ from him. An- 
other receives as true whatever can get itself printed. He reads, only 
to swallow the most absurd theories, to believe the most improbable as- 
sumptions, to be carried away with the most shallow philosophy, and to 
assent to the weakest sophistry. To maintain a golden mean in this mat- 
ter, is the great desideratum. The established reputation of an author 
for learning and ability in the matter of which he treats, may well give 
his opinion, weight. But even here if the reader desires the greatest 
advantage from his labor, he must not be content with adopting conclu- 
sions, upon the naked authority of any writer, but strive rather to trace 
through the processes by which his author arrived at his conclusions, or 
otherwise to test their correctness. Beading will, as a general rule, be 
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most profitable, as it makes tlie reader think npon what it presents 
for his consideration ; as it arouses to action, and thus deyelops and 
strengthens the faculties of his own mind. It is always capable of some- \ 
thing more, and something better than simply to exercise and store 
the memory. It may expand the intellect and better the heart. It is 
not so much the number of books one reads, as it is what and how they 
are read. That maxim " beware of the man of one book," has truth 
for its basis ; for if the one book be the right book, a concentration of 
the mental powers upon its facts and suggestions, may call forth Intel — 
lectual ^ower of no mean capacity. 

The advantages of books and the reading of books, to those who hav^9 
in charge the educational interests of the people, can hardly be over-efti — 
tunated. To those to whom these interests are entrusted, is committeai 
the responsible duty of shaping the intellectual development of the fm- 
ture. The literature of the day is the mirror, in which is represented 
the character of the thought and feeling of the present, and by making 
himself accquainted with what is here represented, as the present con- 
dition of intellectual culture, the skillful teacher will readily appre- 
hend what will be the wants of the future. He can here see what are 
the prominent characteristics of the parent, and can thus the better 
judge to what discipline the child should be subjected. The literature 
of the day is the chart in which are laid down a thousand currents, 
which in giving proper training to the youth, the teacher must boldly 
and resolutely stem, or one of which he will do well wisely and skillfully 
to take advantage. Through its revealment of what is, it shows what 
aught to he, at the same time that it indicates the true course to be pur- 
sued in order to the attainment of the desirable. So also does it fur- 
nish many implements which may be employed in this work. It is an 
armory, full of well polished shafts and strong engines ; every inprove- 
ment quickly finds its way into it, and may here be examined, its mer- 
its passed upon, and it if worthy adopted. Whatever department of edu- 
cation is assigned to a teacher, the literature of the day will furnish him 
many and invaluable auxiliaries in his work. The teacher should there- 
fore by all means be a diligent reader. His interests all urge this du- 
ty upon him. But there is some danger that he may neglect this. It 
can hardly but be that close application to the duties of the school room, 
or the Professor's chair, and the book-drudgery which is necessary to 
these duties, will make the thought of carrying his book-examination 
and study outside of this sphere, a weariness, and awaken a reluc- 
tance to general reading, thus leading him to neglect nearly all other 
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intercourse with books than that which his daily tasks render necessary. 
If there be such an inclination it should be resisted. Not that we would 
lave a teacher always tied to some book ; but he should, if possible, be 
^ell posted in the better literature of the day. The rules already laid 
down, as to what and how we should read, will apply in this case 
without essential modification. Here the useful and the practical should 
be prominently sought, for it is the moulding of useful lives with which 
ihe teacher has to do. By that we do not mean that it is desirable for 
him to confine himself to plain fact and dry argument. A man may 
learn of the processes of nature as truly and as well by plucking flow- 
ers from the garden as by blasting fossils from the rocks; so may we learn 
of man and of mind by snuffing the perfume and enjoying the delicate 
Bnd varied colorings of his imagination, as well and as truly as by search- 
ing out his discoveries or laboring through with his reasonings. There will, 
perhaps, be an inclination on the part of the reader to confine'his read- 
ings to the department of which he is a professor, and that would be allow- 
able here more than in almost any other occupation. Tet such is the re- 
lation and the dependence of all branches of learning to and up- 
on each other, that he will be the best qualified to teach who, while 
he excels in his own department, keeps himself well informed in other 
branches. The eflfect of our literature meets the teacher in another 
shape, either to render him invaluable assistance or sadly to defeat his 
effi)rts. We refer to the effect that his reading has upon the student, 
either to increase or destroy his power of application. These results 
may be seen especially in our higher schools and universities. Too of- 
ten it is the case, that youth have indulged so much in a kind of read- 
ing which has so weakened their mental energies, and acquired habits 
of reading so superficially, that when they come to grapple with the 
more difficult studies of the higher branches, they are entirely inade- 
quate for the labor. In this view of it our educational interests are 
greatly affected by the literature of the day ; and the conservators of 
these interests may well feel a deep interest in what is read, and how. 
TOLBDO, Mabch, 1856. 



Consider whether we ought not to be more in the habit of seeking 
honor for our descendants than our ancestors ; thinking it better to be 
nobly remembered than nobly bom, and striving so to live that our 
son's sons, for ages to come, might still lead their children reverentially 
to the doors out of whicl^ we have been carried to the grave, saying, 
** Look, this was his house ; this was his chamber." 
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TASTE AND REFINEMENT IN THE SCHOOL ROOM, 



Let us have taste and refii^ement in the school-room, as well as science 
and pro%6sional skill. Let us have grace and beauty of proportion, as 
well as solidity and strength, in whatever is wrought out in school du- 
ties and school life. Let us, at least, pay our respects to the ideal and 
spiritual, as well as to the material and tangible. But must wo not 
necessarily neglect something highly, more highly important, if we do 
this ? Not in the least, my dear friend. In this pleasant labor, you 
polish the shaft without diminishing its strength. The truly useful will 
be useful still, with ornament and beauty substituted for what is un- 
sightly and repulsive. 

Do your pupils shut the doors of your school-room carelessly, and 
greatly to your own and others' annoyance ? Suppose you have a special 
exercise in opening and shutting doors as often as may be necessary, 
until everi/ pupil will be certain to open and shut a door properly and 
noiselessly. 

Do your pupils wear heavy boots, and tread heavily and clomsilji 
upon the floor, or do they walk affectedly across the room ? Why not 
have a special exercise in walking the room, in which your own idea] 
of propriety shall be exactly represented ? 

Do your pupils rush to their several classes and exercises, like t 
crowd after a fire-engine ? What harm will there be in special training 
to fix habits of propriety, from which they will never dare or desire to 
depart ? 

Perhaps many, or most of your pupils, are kind and respectful in 
their intercourse with their associates and others, who visit them at their 
aum houses, and yet throw off the restraints of propriety and politeness 
in the school-room. Possibly, you do a little of the same thing your- 
self. Will your labor be lost if you try to keep up as good a standard 
of propriety and respect in the school-room, as prevails among the best 
families of your patrons ? Are you not ashamed to be content with 
any lower standard? Oh, but you have a great deal to do — many 
recitations to hear — haven't been in this school but a little while — 
your predecessor did not keep much order. Well, because you have 
very much to do, you must take the hardest possible method of doing 
your work ; because you have just commenced in your school, you can 
not be expected to do any thing right ; because your predecessor waa 
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incompetent, what right has any one to expect ability in you : Shame 
on your pitiable excuses ! If you are really fit for your duties as teach- 
er, let it be manifest at once. If not, resign your position. 

It is, of course, to be remembered that many school-rooms are very 
inconvenient and unpleasant, that many pupils are ignorant and uncul- 
tivated ; but a poor man's home need not, necessarily, be a receptacle 
of filth, nor a poor man's fireside the abode of coarseness and vulgarity. 
So a plain, cheap school-room may be pleasant, and even attractive. A 
school of very humble pretensions to proficiency in science, may be 
hallowed by pure associations, and loved, respected, reverenced for its 
culture and practice of purity and refinement. 

In a future communication somiething more specific and in detail may 
he offered upon this topic. C. 



MODES OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 



We are aware, that a large portion of our modern teachers have ex- 
ploded King Solomon's plan of driving foolishness from the heart of 
a child by the rod of correction, and not believing that as things now 
are, ** He that spareth the rod hateth his son," think that children should 
be controlled entirely by moral suasion. We do not wish to discuss 
this matter now ; but would simply ask those who believe that corporal 
punishment is sometimes necessary, how it can be best administered ? 

One teacher seizes a little fellow by the collar, shoulders or arms — 
no matter where — jerks him through the house to the no small peril of 
stoves and desks, and then shakes him until he is frightened out of two 
years' growth ; the teacher himself appearing more like one intoidcated, 
or like some lunatic, than like a sane man, cool and decided. This 
mode has the advantage of being convenient, and of ready and infor- 
mal application ; moreover, it allows the teacher the privilege of say- 
ing that he can govern without whipping. Of course it would be well to 
have the school-room furniture, and perhaps the necks of the children, 
insured. 

Another carries a switch with which he periodically brightens the coun- 
tenances of his pupils without calling them from their seats. This he 
does, not only because it is, in his opinion, necessary, but also be- 
csiuse habit has made it easy. This mode is indeed open to some un- 
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important objection ; sncli as personal indignity, endangering the eyes 
and the like, but aside from these, it is highly commendable. 

We cannot stop to enumerate all the approved modes of punishment ; 
such as boxing the ears, pulling the hair, throwing ferules and even 
knives, and various kinds of prolonged torture ; such as standing on 
one foot, or holding a stick in the mouth, but must leave each teacher 
to exercise his ingenuity for himselfl 

But to speak seriously, if corporal punishment must be inflicted, how 
should it be administered ? We are glad that the use of the ferule is 
now almost unknown. We believe that such inflictions are not only cru- 
el, but physiologically objectionable, as liable to produce permanent inju- 
ry. The same might be said of large rods. Some have even ventu- 
red to use a. thong or raw-hide, but this, public opinion will not endure. 

Happy is he who can dispense with all of these modes, and yet keep his - 
pupils under rigid control. We reverence the teacher who has so gained 
the aflfections and respect of his pupils, that his slightest wish will be 
their law. Nbanias. 

Dbnibon Univbrsitt, Maech, 1856. 



CIRCULAR OP FEMALE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

OF THE DIOCESE OP OHIO. 



To the Clergy and Laity of the same : 

At the Diocesan Conyention, in Jane last, the following resolntion was adopted, 
to wit: 

" That a committee of five ^e appointed by this Convention, of which the 
Bishop of the Diocese shall he chairman, to receive donations for the purpose of 
aiding in the Education of Females within this Diocese, and to expend the same 
as they shall deem proper to carry out the object of the donors, and to make 
report of their doings from time to time to the Convention." 

In pursuance of the above resolution, the following were appointed the com- 
mittee, viz: — The Bishop of the Diocese, the Rev. J. McElroy, the Rev. C. Rey- 
nolds, J. W. Andrews, Esq., and S. N. Sanford, Esq. 

The committee have appointed S. N. Sanford, Esq., (the efficient and zeaJous 
head of the Episcopal Female Seminary at Granville,) their agent for the further- 
ance of the end in view, and have requested their chairman, the undersigned, to 
address this circular to the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese, explaining the views 
of the Committee and the object of the Agency. 

Mr. Sanford, as far as his other occupations may permit, will visit the various 
sections of the Diocese; and in preparation for his work, we do not think it 
necessary, in this paper, to enter into an exhibition of the importance of a sound, 
religions education for the daughters of Episcopalians in Ohio ; meaning by 
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sixch education, not only education in Christian truth and life, so far as human 
xxi.€ans can give it, but also education in all such branches of knowledge and 
xxxental training as properly belong to the culture of women, and that under the 
guards and guides and motives of Christian principle. It would be a profitable 
-rlieme in the right place. But our circular has no room for it. 

Nor does it belong to our present purpose to say what measures may be wisest 
:ror our Diocese to adopt Cor the most permanent and satisfactory promotion of 
such education ; or to consider the previous question whether as a Diocese, it 
-would be wise to proceed any ftirther than the carrying out of the measure now 
on hand. Time and effort may teach us for the future. 

The present object of the Committee is simply, through the efforts of an Agent, 
ynho after long experience in the practical work of educating the female mind, 
possesses a high and merited reputation for efficiency and wisdom therein, and 
iTvhois earnest to extend far and wide the benefit of a sound, Christian education, 
JPirst, to draw the attention of Episcopalians in Ohio to the serious consideration 
of what is due from them, as parents, and as professing Christians, in regard to 
the promotion of such education as we have described, among the daughters of 
this Diocese ; and, secondly, to obtain, by donation, such pecuniary means as 
will enable the Committee to place and sustain at approved Episcopal Female 
Schools, such young persons of our Church as are properly qualified in mind and 
character, and who cannot otherwise provide for the expense of such education. 
It is very important that our Cl^urch should furnish its full proportion of well 
qaalified female teachers. There are in this State, about seven thousand females 
engaged in teaching. How many of them are furnished l^om our congregations? 
It is now proposed, should the efforts of the Agent be sufficiently successful, 
to establish a fund by which the Committee may defray the expenses, at cer- 
tain institutions, to be selected by them, of such young persons as are of suitable 
character and qualifications, and can not meet the expenses out of their own 
JQeans, or those of their friends. The principles and rules governing the Com- 
mittee in such benefactions, to be in general such as the following : — 

1st. A good repute in the beneficiary for exemplary deportment, and for sound- 
Jiess and soberness of mind. 
2d. An earnest desire to be qualified by education for active usefulness in life. 
3d. Readiness to learn, diligence in study, and a habit of strict economy. 
4th. Preference giving to such as aim at being qualified for the office of teach- 
ers and give promise of usefulness in that line; and especially if they be daugh- 
ters of clergymen of the Episcopal Church in Ohio and in need of such aid. 

5th. The assistance rendered to be considered as a loan to be returned to the 
Tund when the beneficiary is really able to restore it. 

For more detail, the Committee must refer to the Agent ; whose cause they 
liesire affectionately to commend to the kindest consideration and regard of all 
\rho desire that the great natural power, ordained of God, for influence over the 
^^relfare of mankind, in this world and the next— the mind and heart of woman^ 
may be well furnished with the lights of knowledge and the strength of Christian 
principle and motive, so that it may be, among us, every where, what it was de- 
signed to be, "the mother of our peace and joy"— the good leaven of all social 
being— the mightiest human power to preserve from corruption and to lead in the 
way of truth and purity and eternal life. 

In behalf of the Committee, CHAS. P. McILVAINE, Chairman. 

Cincinnati^ Jan, 11, 1856. 
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CLEVELAND CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 



The High School was organized July 11th, 1846, and for the first 
six months was open only to boys. For five years and upwards, it was 
taught in the basement of the Prospect Street Church, when it was 
remoTcd to a wooden building on Euclid street, erected for its tempo- 
rary accommodation, la. September last, the school again migrated to 
rooms in the Prospect Street School House, to get out of the way and 
noise of workmen engaged in the erection of the new building. April 
2d is ihe day set for the return of the school, not to the old, but to the 
new house, now completed and ready to be occupied. 

Heretofore the school has been strictly an English High School; but 
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classical studies are about to be introduced, and a parallel and distinct 
course of study prescribed. 

As a matter of history, it may be well to mention the fact that at the 
time the school was opened to both sexes, the course of study, being 
deemed too difficult and extended for girls, was considerably narrowed, 
especially in mathematical studies, and they were permitted to stop at 
certain points, and here and there drop out a study altogether. In jus- 
tice to the young ladies, however, it should be stated that they indig- 
nantly refused to accept of this charitable arrangement ; and from that 
day to this, they have traveled the same path marked out for the boys — 
climbing ihe same rugged steeps, and mounting as high. 

The school will open on the day mentioned above, with about 120 
pupils, under the charge of Mr. Emerson E. White as principal. 

The new building, a cut of which is given on the opposite page, 
measures 60 feet in front, by 90 feet in depth, and is three stories 
high above a basement. The front is built with white sand atone — ^the 
other walls are of brick. 

The basement is 9 feet in the clear. In front are entrance rooms, 

One for each sex, furnished with the usual conveniences for washing, 

lodgment of umbrellas, over-shoes, etc. A room 57 feet by 30 is finished 

for girls' gymnasium ; and another, somewhat less in size, the floor of 

^hich is of flagging stone, is designed for boys to use in cold or stormy 

"Weather, when they prefer to spend their recesses within doors. Other 

lasement rooms are used for fuel and the furnaces, which heat the upper 

rooms of the building. The first story above the basement, is divided 

into four rooms, two of which are to be occupied for the present by two 

primary schools, one for a lecture room, and the other as an office for 

^e Superintendent of Instruction. These rooms are all twelve feet in 

height. Upon the second floor is the main hall, occupied by the High 

School. It is 54 by 57 feet, and is furnished with single desks of a 

sufficient number to seat 152 scholars. Two spacious recitation rooms 

open into the back part of the hall. Back of the teachers' platform, 

are two private rooms for the use of the teachers. The rooms of this 

story are 15 feet in the clear. 

The upper, or third story, is occupied by a large hall 75 in length 
by 57 feet in breadth, and is 18 feet high. It is designed for exami- 
nations, exhibitions, etc. The whole cost of the building, including 
ftuniitare, and other appurtenances, is about $19,000,00. 
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"UNFINISHED BUSINESS" FINISHED. 



Mb. Editor — As the Mathematical Department of the Journal has 
been discontinued, (I am very sorry for it,) method demands that there ^ 
shall be no ** unfinished business." With this view, I herewith submit 
a solution to Problem 32, published in the September No. of last vol- 
ume. I forwarded the same solution more than two months ago, but 
suppose it was miscarried. If it does not meet the case, will some o£ 
your correspondents tell why ? 

Problem 32. To construct a triangle having given the base, oftt- 
ttide and difference of angles at the base. 

Suppose the triangle determ- 
ined, and represent it by ABC, 
whose base BC = b, altitude 
-e AD = a, and the difference of 
whose basal angles = d. Let the smaller angle B = x : then C = 
X -^^ dhj hypothesis. From A as a center, with radius AD = a, de- 
scribe an arc of a circle, and it will be seen that DB and DC are re- 
spectively tangents of DAB and DAC, and consequently co-tangents 
of their complements, x and a; + ^- Hence the equation, co-t. x -f 
co-t. (x •}- d) = b; or, putting for co-t. (x-^-d) its value, (see Trig- 

co-t. X co-t. d — B.^ 

onometry,) and we have co-t. x -| = b, a com- 

co-t. X -|- co-t. d 

plete quadratic. Kesolving by the usual methods we find co-t. x = 
h — 2 co-t. d + /4R2 _|. 4co.t.2 d + > 

. Make R = unitg by putting 

2 
b 

- for b, and we find x in terms of a, b and d. Then having the an- 
a 

gles B and C, (x, a; -{- (?,) we may construct the triangle as required. 

If the angle x -{- c? is obtuse, as AC'B, co-t. (x -}- d) is negative. 

This is as it should be, for then we shall have the base equal to BD — 

CD. W. H. YOUNG. 

Ohio Univbksitt, Feb. 23d. 

NOTB. Several fHends of the Journal have expressed dissatisfaction with the 
action of the Execative Committee in regard to a Mathematical Department. 
We have considered ourselves hound by their vote, but after reflection we con- 
cluded to insert the above, and suggest to the Committee the propriety of recon 
sideling their decision.— Ed. 
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^5rR GRBOGBAFI AN AKTIV EN8MI TU EDYlcLKaSON. 

It wud be ezi tu Jo dat tt spelig iz an estetik falyiir and a filolojikal 
£fi.lyiir ; dat it prevents us from akwirij) sum yivaiferm standard ov pro- 
xiiiDsiaJon, er from l^mi^ de real Q^jez hwiq hav t&kn plas in de kors ov 
CLj ez diirig de forma Jon ov 7r la{)gw&j ; dat it troz grat hindransez in de 
"^wa ov ZT studi ov komparativ f iloloji and de akwizijon ov modem la^ 
gmrajez fer de s^ ov praktikal interkomiinik&Jon ; but on dez materz we 
{orb^r tu dwel. 3!a must okur tu everi ti^kig m^nd. Sa qr bom 7t bj 
"konstant eksperiens ; da qr ov de ti^z hwiq admit ov no d^ 

Bat it iz nesesdri tu rekur tu de edyi^kajonal efekts ov 7r prezent ,er- 
tografi, fer da c^r at wuns de most important, and de most jenerali felt 
3e wun grat pcmt iz, dat wid ^r prezent speli^ it iz a I05 and veri difikult 
proses tu l§m tu red, and a stil logger and mor difikult proses tu l§m tu 
rjt Kb konsekwens iz dat ^ildren qr f orst tu w6st yerz over akwirij) de 
p^er tu yiiz de mer td)lz hw^rwidel tu dig ^ nolej. In grat Briten, hwv 
% iz no erganjzd sistem ov komon ska>lz, and hwi^r gildren go tu ska>l 
veri yu5, and lev after spendig, on an averdj, not mor dan dten munOs at 
skiDl, it haz bin kalki^lated bj de aki^t skcDl inspektor, Eev. Kanon Moz- 
li, dat "probabli wun hql" ov de qildren hd) frekwent de IpgliJ najonal and 
uder skcDlz fer de wurkip klasez, **must lev de skoolz and be abserbd intu 
de labortg komyiiniti ov de kuntri widyt beig abl tu red." Nt, eldo it bj 
BO menz f oloz dat doz ha> kan red and r^t, q,i, and red and r^t wid de grat- 
68t ez and korektnes, q^ in eni respekt ed3nikated, yet it iz kwjt s^rten dat 
doz ho qr not abl tu red and rjt wid sum degre ov ez, qr entjrli uninstruk- 
ted, 58 sistem ov instrukjon at Tr skcDlz duz not admit ov edy^kajon be- 
15 kondukted widyt redip and rjtiij. 

3e grat sojal mizeri, den, hwig I{)gliJ spelig prodi(;3ez in Ifjgland, iz de 
i^ont ov edynkajon amug de pepl. And evn in de YTinjted Stats, hwv ev- 
en qjld enjez de oporti^niti ov instrukjon in de komon ska)lz, de tjm hwiq 
'z stil wasted over de nesesari preliminari ov l$mi|) tu red, detrakts mug 
from de valyn ov de edyq,kaJon givn, bekez it deprjvz de teijer ,ov de opor- 
t^initi tu giv dat uder instrukjgn and dat uder tranip hwiij konstitqtB real 
edyi^kajon, hwjl de veri s^rkumstans ov havip tu te<3 a subjekt ov de nat- 
yur ov 3r erftografi, givz de <3ild a fels tranig, a bend in de rop direkjon, a 
sumtip tu unl§m in hiz veri f^rst l^mip. Kb proses ov instrukjon in red- 
^ iz d^rfor not merli no asistans tu uder te^^ip, but absoli^tli a detriment. 
^r ertografi iz d^rfor an inkubus hwig el edy^katorz must be dezjrus ov 
skari^ ; not merli a pasiv obstakl tu be overkum, but an aktiv enemi hmq 
iz p^Tpety^ali ledi^j de pupil intu fels padz. 
8 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAW. 

BY THE STATE 00MMI8SI0NEB OF OOMMON SOHOOLS. 



QiTBBTiON 108.— Has a teacher the legal right to open his school with prayv? 

Answbr. — On this extremely delicate and important matter, I have not been 
able to find any decision of the Supreme Coart of this State. But in the State 
of New York it has been decided under a School Law, similar to that of tfaii 
State, that " teachers may open and close their schools with prayer, and liie 
reading of the Scriptures; provided they take care to avoid all controvertod 
points or sectarian dogmas." 

In some States it has been held that teachers cannot daim this right as a nuT 
ter of course; but that school officers may, in the exercise of a sound discr6tio&, 
permit them to open and close their schools with prayer, provided the inhaliit^ 
ants of the district do not seriously object, and provided also that the harmoiy 
of the district would not seriously be disturbed thereby. 

If the teacher, in his prayers, avoids all sectarian dogmas, and does not im- 
properly consume time, I do not see why he may not be permitted to do wbit 
he believes to be his conscientious duty for the welfare of those committed to 
his charge, by appropriately invoking the blessings of God upon his importttit 
and responsible labors, as by properly addressing or lecturing his pupils upoa 
the importance of a strict adherence to the principles of truth, justice and no- 
rality. 

But thQ teacher should not insist on this privilege, nor should the local dinet' 
ors grant it in cases where it would create dissatisfaction in the district, or in- 
duce a portion of the inhabitants to withdraw their children from school, became 
of sincere conscientious scruples on this subject. 

The question as to the right of opening a school with prayer is one of great 
delicacy, and should be treated accordingly. In a matter of such grave chaiic- 
ter, involving the interests of religion, the freedom of conscience, and a soue 
of duty, school officers, teachers, and the inhabitants generally, should exerdsc 
great forbearance and a spirit of conciliation. John C. Spencer, one of the moil 
distinguished jurists in the State of New York, while acting as Superintendent 
of Common Schools in that State, decided a similar question as follows, via 
" Praylers cannot form any part of the school exercises, or be regulated by tlM 
school discipline. If had at all, they should be had before the usual hour o: 
commencing school in the morning, and after the hour of closing school in tbi 
afternoon. If any parents are desirous of habituating their children to tiic 
practice of thanking their Creator for his protection during the night, and iB' 
voking his blessings on the labors of the da^, they have a right to place then 
under the charge of the teacher for that purpose. But neither they nor tha 
teacher have any authority to compel the children of other parents, who object 
to the practice ft-om dislike of the individual or his creed, or from any other 
cause, to unite in such prayers. 

" And on the other hand, the latter have no right to obstruct the former in flie 
discharge of what they deem a sacred duty. Both parties have rights ; and it li 
only by a mutual and reciprocal regard by each of the rights of the other, thai 
peace can be maintained, or a school flourish. The teacher may assemble in hii 
school room before nine o'clock, the children of those parents who desire hin 
to conduct religious exercises for them j and the children of those who object* 
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the practice, will be allowed to retire or absent themselves from the room. If 
they persist in remaining there, they must conduct with the decorum and pro- 
priety becoming the occasion. If they do not so conduct, they may be dealt 
with as intruders." 

In the same State, it was held by Gen. John A. Dix, an eminent statesman and 
jurist, that "the teacher of a school may open it with prayer, provided he does 
not encroach on the hours allotted for instruction, and provided the attendance 
of the scholars is not exacted as a matter of school discipline." 

In a case which came before Henry S. Randall, Superintendent, and which set 
forth that in a certain common school '* the religion and faith of Catholic child- 
ren were interfered with by their being compelled to *join in prayers,' and * to 
read and commit ' portions of a version of the Bible of which the Catholic Church 
disapproves," he said : " In theory, I have never been able to doubt that intellect- 
ual and religious instruction should go hand in hand. To divorce them entirely, 
and to bestow attention on the former only, is to draw forth and add to the pow- 
ers of the mind, without giving any moral helm to guide it ; in other words, it 
is to increase the capacity without diminishing the propensity to do evil. To 
banish religious education from the schools is, in a multitude of instances, to 
consign it to the care of the vicious, the ignorant, the careless, or those who feel 
that they have no time to attend to it. The placing of it in its natural connec- 
tion with intellectual education in the school room, has met, however, in our 
country, with serious practical obstacles. 

"The government, not relying on the ability or willingness of every part of the 
State to maintain eflBcient schools for the education of the young, by voluntary 
contributions, and recognizing the imperative necessity of universal education 
for the maintenance of our civil and political institutions, organized a general 
common school system, and made provisions to aid those sending to school, in 
wstaining it by the payment of a large sum annually from the treasury. To 
prevent this money from being misapplied, it prescribed the conditions on which 
it shall be received and expended; and it created a special State officer, with 
administrative and judicial powers, to carry out and enforce the system. The 
common schools were thus clearly made a government institution. To introduce 
into them, or permit to be introduced into them, a course of religious instruction 
conformable to the views of any religious denomination, would be tantamount 
to the adoption of a government religion— a step contrary to the constitution, 
and equally at variance with the policy of a free government and the wishes of 
the people. To form for the schools a course of instruction which could bear 
the name of a religious one, and which would meet the views of all, was mani- 
festly impossible. To give every sect a pro rata share of the school moneys to 
enable it to support its own schools, and teach its own system of religious faith 
in them, would be to divide into a dozen or more schools the children within the 
territory convenient for attendance on a single school, and in which the support 
of all the inhabitants is frequently scarcely adequate, with the aid of the public 
moneys, to sustain a single efficient school. Indeed, under this arrangement, 
a single indigent family would often be required to support its own school, to 
go without any, or to violate its conscience by joining with others in one in 
which a religious system was taught wholly at variance with its own. There 
ire other reasons which have gone to convince the public mind of the imprac- 
ticability of carrying out such a plan so as to attain the object sought— the edu- 
cation of all the people — which do not require enumeration. 

■ In view of the above facts, the position was early, distinctly, and almost 
vniversally taken by our statesmen, legislators and prominent frlen4s of edn- 
eation — men of the warmest religious zeal, and belonging to every religions sect 
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—that the instraction in onr pnblic schools should be limited to that ordinarily 
included under the head of intellectual culture, and to the inculcation of those 
general principles of morality m which all sects, and good men belonging to no 
sect, can equally agree. 

'• We have seen that even prayer — that morning and evening duty which man 
owes to his Creator— which even the pagan and savage do not withhold from the 
gods of their blinded devotion— which, conducted in any proper spirit, is no more 
sectarian than that homage which constantly goes up fVom all nature, animate 
and inanimate, to the bountiful Giver of all things — has been decided by two 
eminent jurists as inadmissible as a school exercise within school hours, when 
seriously and conscientiously objected to by any portion of the inhabitants of a 
school district. 

" This decision has been acquiesced in without a murmur, by the whole relig- 
ious public. The intelligent religious public have felt that there was no middle 
tenable ground between religious instruction— strictly so called—in our common 
schools, and the broadest toleration. 

" Compelled by circumstances to adopt the latter position, they have embraced 
it in its most comprehensive import, and have nerved themselves to the task of 
supplying a lamentable omission in the public schools, by. increased assiduity to 
the spiritual wants of their offspring in the family circle, in the Sunday School, 
and in the Church. In our crowded cities, where poverty sinks to its lowest ebb, 
and vice puts on its most unmitigated forms, where multitudes of children 
would receive no religious instruction from or through the instrumentality of 
their parents, voluntary Church and individual organizations are putting forth 
their endeavors to supply such instruction. Many, doubtless, are not reached 
Dy these efforts; nor would they be reached if religion was taught in the com- 
mon schools, for the children of the extremely poor and the vicious oftentimes 
could not or would not attend them." 

Believing that the foregoing opinions and decisions nmy now be regarded as 
the well settled rule in the premises, and that they are founded on principles of 
equity, and in accordance with that spirit of entire religious toleration which 
characterizes our constitution and laws, and which ought to characterize ever/ 
institution founded by the State, I feel no inclination to gainsay them. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, that if no objections are raised against 
religious exercises in school, if the exercises are of reasonable length, and if fl»€ 
teacher takes care to avoid the discussion of all controverted points, or sectarian 
dogmas, he may conduct those exercises during school hours. 

H. H. Barnbt, 
Com. of Common Schoolt* 



We were conversing with a young lady, some few evenings ago, at a literar 
re-union, and as she had been introduced as a poetess, we of course touched a 
poetry. It was not many minutes before she had run through the stereotypes 
list of favorite authors, when she concluded with Byron, asserting her convictid 
that he was the greatest poet that ever wrote. We modestly hinted that we pre* 
ferred according that distinguished position to Shakspeare, upon which, with as 
unaffected laugh at our simplicity, she cried, " Why, Shakspeare wasn't a poet; 
his plays don't rhyme!" — Ex, 

A Good Toast.— Woman, the morning star of our youth; the day star of oni 
manhood ] the erenmg star of our old age. God bless our stars ! 
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EDITORIAL. 



LETTERS TO THE CHILDREN OF OHIO. 

NUMBER I. 

Dbab Children: 

In the March number of the Journal of Education, I promised 
to commence in this number a series of letters to you. I do not know 
off the children in Ohio, but I very often think of them all. I hope in 
these letters to write some things which will please and instruct you. 
I shall not write in such a style as I should use if addressing older peo- 
ple. Nor shall I write as though I were addressing very young chil- 
dren, say, children three or four years old ; for while you are not men 
and women, you are not babies. If there are some people who know 
more than you do, there are also some who do not know as much. It is 
to the school children of Ohio that I write. There is a good deal of 
difference between school children, for some of them are not more than 
«x years of age, while others are three tunes as old. But I shall 
adapt my style to the capacities of the youngest, while I hope that the 
facts which I shall mention will interest the older. 

Now, children, do you wonder what put it into my head to write you 
these letters ? Well, I will tell you. In one of the towns of Ohio, 
there are more than one thousand children with all of whom I am ac- 
quainted. I think a great deal of those children. Indeed, I can say 
that I love them very much. A few weeks ago all the children of one 
of the schools in that town, united in writing me a letter — that is, 
they appointed one of their number to write for them all. I was very 
happy to receive their interesting communication, and while thinking 
about writing back to them, the thought struck me that it would be a good 
idea for me to write some letters for all the children in the State. I 
shall call you all my children, though I do not wish you to call me 
father. For if had all the children in this great Buckeye State to pro- 
vide with board, and clothes, and books, and slates, and every thing else 
that children need, I should want more dollars than I now have cents. 
I do not expect ever to visit you all at your homes, or in your schools. 
I shall sometimes visit different parts of the State, and very likely some 
of you will see me in some of your schools, or elsewhere. But I will in- 
vite you all to come and visit me at Columbus. I should be very hap- 
py to see you here, and would do all that I could to m\)kA VJcl^ Vy»^» 
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pleasant to you. There are a great many things in Columbus which 
would excite your interest. This city, you know, is the Capital of Ohio. 
The Capital of a State, you are aware, is the place where the Governor 
and other State ofl&cers reside, and where the Legislature meets to make 
laws for the government and welfare of the people. I think that Co- 
lumbus is a very pleasant city. It is beautifully situated upon the 
east bank of the Scioto, and contains about 25,000 inhabitants. When 
you come here to visit me, I shall go all about the city with you, and 
show you the ** lions." One day we will go to the State House. It 
is not completed yet, but when finished it will be the best building of 
the kind in America. It has already cost about a million of dollars, and 
it will take about as much more to complete it. Some parts of it are 
exceedingly beautiful, and it is all built in a very substantial way. I 
should think it would last about as long as the mountains will, for it is 
almost all made of stone and iron. You will be surprised when you see 
the stairs. They are very long and high and beautiful, and are made 
of nothing in the world but stone. Each step is composed of a single 
block of stone, cut and carved in a very handsome manner. These 
steps are locked one into another, and thus hold themselves up without 
any other support. At first you will think it very dangerous to step 
upon them, for fear that they will fall and you get your heads broken. 
But when you come to look at them closely, you will find that they are 
perfectly safe. 

Another day we will look in upon the Senators and Representatives, 
those wise and learned men, — about two hundred in all, — who have 
come here from the different counties of the State, to make laws and 
speeches for the good and glory of the Buckeye people. Children ought 
to understand better than most of them do, the government and laws un- 
der which we live. I have not time to tell you much about these things 
now, but when you come here we can talk more on the subject, and 
when I have told you all I know about it, you can call on Governor 
Chase and Governor Ford, and they will tell you all the rest. 

Another day we will visit the Lunatic Asylum, where you will see 
nearly three hundred insane, or crazy people. From there we will go 
to the Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. There 
you will find about one hundred and fifty boys and girls who talk, not 
with their tongues, but with their fingers. It is a funny way to talk, 
but it does very well for those who are used to it. Then we will go to 
the Institution for the Blind, where you will see one hundred and fifty 
children and youth, not one of whom can see you. They cannot see 
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their dearest friends, nor the sun in the heavens, nor the flowers, nor 
any thing else. You will feel very sorry for them, but you will be greatly 
interested in your visit. And then I will go with you to the Peniten- 
tiary, or State Prison, where we shall find five hundred men and boys 
who are there confined on account of the crimes which they have com- 
mitted. 

But, dear children^ I can write no more at present. In the next 
Journal you shall hear from me again. I do not pretend that this letter 
is on any particular subject. It seemed to me best to make it introduc- 
tory to future letters. I have now introduced myself to you, and we 
shall meet again in the May Journal as old acquaintances. 

Crood bye, for awhile. Editob. 



SPIRIT OP THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS FOR MARCH. 

Thb American Journal of Education, Hartford, bi-monthly, 
Henry Barnard, LL. B., Editor, contains eighteen able and well written 
articles, of which the first is a notice of the Pedbody Institute, at Dan- 
vers, Mass., with a portrait of its generous founder, George Peabody 
Esq. , of London. Among the other articles are — Education among the 
Hebrews — Improvements practicable in American Colleges — Method 
of Teaching Greek and Latin — Biography of Ezehiel Cheever — ^from 
which we copy the following lines : 

" Wherefore, my child, behave thyself, 

so decently in all assays, 
That thou may'st purchase parents love, 

and eke obtain thy Master's praise." 

Scientific Schools in Europe ; Moral Education ; System of Public 
Instruction in St. Louis, with a splendid engraving of the High 
School in that city. The number contains a vast amount of Education- 
al Statistics. It is a work of high interest, invaluable to those who are 
able to appreciate it, but to most Teachers not so well adapted for use- 
fulness as are the Educational Papers of the several States. 

The American Journal of Education and College Review, New 
York, Absalom Peters, D. D., and Hon. S. S. Randall, Editors, contains 
articles of the highest value. Among the more interesting are Bem*s 
Method of History ; Public Libraries; a Review of the life of Amos 
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Lawrence; A Tabular view of Academies, Collegiate and Olassical 
Institutes, etc. 

It will be remembered that the Hartford LJj. B. and the New 
York B. B. undertook the publication of a National Educational Par 
per, but as two cannot walk together except they are agreed, they ob- 
tained a divorce from each other, and the result is that we have two 
Journals, bearing the same name, of about equal merit, and either of 
which is, doubtless, greatly superior to what the contemplated one 
would have become, had these brethren continued to dwell together 
in unity. 

The Massachusetts Teacher is, as usual, filled with interesting mat- 
ter, led off by a continuation of Mrs. Mather's Prize Essay on the True 
Mission of the Teacher. From this article we make the following ex- 
tract : 

" Since the moral faculties are man's highest endowments, it wonld seem that 
intellectual education should always subserve the moral, and not the reverse, as 
is too frequently the case. Do we not sometimes cultivate the intellect to the det- 
riment of the heart ? Does not the system of reward and medals, offered to pupils 
who can jostle aside their comrades and scramble to the highest place, foster a 
selfish ambition, which in subsequent life develops itself into a ruder competition 
for wealth and professional or political ascendency ? Do not the ostentation and 
vanity, so often encouraged by the display of school exhibitions, stimulate a 
thirst for public admiration, which in after life manifests itself in an extrav- 
agant display of costly dress and furniture, often ending in bankruptcy and 
ruin ?" 

The B. I. Schoolmaster. — The March number is a gem, containing 

nearly one hundred articles upon thirty-two pages. Of course none of 

them are suds or moons, but they are stars of various magnitudes, all 

bright and beautiful. Bead the following extract : 

Not long since we were conversing with a prominent teacher, and sought to 
detain him a little longer than his business seemed to warrant. " I cannot stop 
now/' said he, ** I must be at my school room." 

" Are you always thus prompt ? " we inquired. 

" Tes," said he, " and that is the best way to teach my pupils to be always in 
time. I have not been a moment behind the time of commencing my school in 
two years, and during the six years I have been teacher, I have never lost fif- 
teen minutes, all told, from my school-room, by being late." 

As he left us, we thought we discovered one reason, at least, why our friend 
was a successful teacher. 

The Connecticut School Journal furnishes A Glance at the New 
Haven Schools — a first rate article; The Ambitious Youth; Taxa- 
tion for Schools, and other good things **too numerous to mention.'' 

The New Yore Teacher is chiefly occupied with the Annual Report 
of the Hon. Yiotor M. Bioe, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Like all the prodacfcions of his pea, it is a thoroaghly elaborated pa- 
per, and affords a highly encouraging view of educational interests in 
the Empire State. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal is, as usual, devoted to a great 
extent, to the publication of the proceedings of County Institutes. It 
however contains several addresses of rare interest, one of which closes 
with the following words : 

Pass the Electro-magnet oyer iron concealed in dust and dirt, and it comes 
forth obedient to the mysterious power. Pass the magnet of edncation over hu- 
man society, and you call forth talent that would otherwise lie buried in ob- 
scurity. You open springs that will gush forth to fertilize the fields of Art, Sci- 
ence, and Literature. Millions will thus be rescued from ignorance and all its 
attendant vices, redeemed from the bondage of superstition, and elevated to the 
dignity of rational beings. 

The Michigan Journal of Education opens with an article on HorM 
and the Family, the spirit and tone of which are indicated in the fol- 
lowing extract : 

" God setteth the solitary in Families." The family is the primary and fun- 
damental Divine ordinance. First in order of time, and first in the order of na- 
ture, stands the family as the primary social arrangement among men. Before 
the state, before the church, exists the family, and has in itself the germs of both 
state and church. It is the parent and nurse of whatever among men is humane 
and gentle, afibctionate and generous, noble and pure. It is the primary school 
which God provides for his human children, and into which he casts us to be 
educated, for all that after-life of ours here and hereafter. 

This is followed by Union Schools ; Study of Language ; The Teach- 
er*s Home, and various other articles, all excellent, all timely. 

The Indiana School Journal has for its leader The Teacher, which 
starts off on this wise : 

Every profession has its quacks, as well as its true men ; and in no profession 
is the former class more abundant, than in that of the teacher/' 

This is followed by Colleges and Public Schools; School Buildings; 
Greenmount GoUege, of which an unusually fine engraving is present- 
ed ; Editorial Notes of a journey from Richmond, la., to Philadelphia, 
and back again, — well told. 

The Illinois Teacher for March we have not received. 

The Canada Journal of Education is one of our most spirited and 
valuable exchanges. It has inspired us with a desire to visit Toronto in 
the character of a learner. We would gladly publish extracts, but our 
limits forbid. 

Of the local educational papers in Ohio, we have received only 
Our Exponent, of Norwalk. This is a small but interesting sheets 
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conducted Ly the i^upils of the High School in that village. Prom it 
we learn that 

" NoRWALK ifl a village of 3000 inhabitants, and enumerates 736 persons of 
school age, or between five and twenty-one. 

In the public schools, nine teachers are employed, and about four hundred and 
seventy pupils enrolled, with an average daily attendance of about four hundred 
and twenty. Of the teachers, four are employed in primary schools, two in sec- 
ondary, one in the grammar, and two in the High School department 

The school year consists of forty weeks, and is divided into three terms *, one 
of sixteen weeks, commencing on the last Monday in August, one of twelTC, 
commencing on the first Monday in January, and one of twelve, commencing 
on the first Monday in April. 

The High School contains, at present, sixty-four pupils. Its acommodations 
consist of four rooms ; the school-room proper, capable of seating one hundred 
and twenty pupils, a recitation room, one for Library and Cabinet, and the Ap- 
paratus room or Laboratory. The Library contains about 500 volumes ; the Cab- 
inet includes a fine set of Geological and Mineralogical specimens ; and the 
Apparatus, most that is necessary for experiment and elucidation in Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry. 

The tuition is $4.50 per term of twelve weeks. 

The Kenton Colleqian is like its predecessors, full of life and fun. 
Those who consider laughter a sin, better not subscribe for the CoUe- 
gian. 

The Marietta Collegiate Magazine, conducted by the students of 
Marietta College, is a literary Journal of high merit, and as it takes for 
its motto ** Semper Crescens,^^ which signifies, in English, ** every 
day becoming bigger," we entertain high hopes for its future greatness. 

Success to the Kenyon and Marietta boys. They are all our neph- 
ews, the ** children of Israel " and Lorin, our own brothers, if they will 
acknowledge the relationship. 



EDUCATIONAL NEWS FOR MARCH. 



Columbus.— Both Senate and House committees have reported against any 
essential modification of the school law. Still, many members of each house 
are not quite satisfied with those reports, and it is possible that they may be 
somewhat modified. We hope and believe, however, that the law is safe. As the 
Legislature has voted to adjourn on the 9th instant, the question will very soon 
be decided. We judge that more than three times as many names have come in 
for letting the law alone, as there have asking for changes. 

Notc-'An explanation is due our readers. In our last we stated that the House 
committee had reported in favor of suspending the operation of the library fea- 
ture of our school law, for two years. They did determine so to do, and we were, 
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by the chairman, so informed -, but after the Journal was printed, they so modi- 
fied the report as to leave this point as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
should be. There is little prospect that anything will be done for Normal schools. 
The Reform School is in a rather more hopeful way. 

The festival at Granger's Commercial College^ held on the 4th ult., was an occa- 
sion of much interest. Addresses were made by Gov. Chase and other gentle- 
men. Miss Mary A. Short contributed a poem, which was read by Col. Harris, 
and received with applause. This College is deservedly enjoying high pros- 
perity. ,,-^.,^ V y 

Cleveland.— The Herald speaks highly of a recent^^exainination of the High 
School, of which Mr. E. E. White is Principal. It was manifest that the pupils 
had received a thorough training, and that they perfectly understood the 
branches in which they were examined. 

A streak of good fortune visited Mr. W. in the past month. He acts as Led' 
urer of Commercial Computations in one of the Commercial Colleges of Cleveland. 
At the close of one of his lectures, he was agreeably surprised by the reception 
of a splendid copy of " The Spectator," in six volumes, as a token of the respect 
in which he is held by the students. 

Mr. C. S. Royce has given instruction in Phonography at Bryant, Lusk & Strat- 
ton's School during the past winter, and his success has been highly satisfactory. 
We should be glad to see this important branch of learning more generally pur- 
sued in all our schools. 

HoPBDALE.— The Normal School has just closed a pleasant and prosperous 
session. The attendance has been about 70 in the Normal, and 90 in the Model 
School. The next term will commence on the 8th instant, and its prospects are 
highly encouraging. 

The Senecas are a wide awake tribe. At the meeting of their County Asso- 
ciation, lately held at Rehoboth, addresses were made by President Keifer, of 
Heidelburg College, Messrs. C. C. Nestlerode, and A. Schyler, which, with their 
resolutions and other good deeds, were indicative of an upward and onward 
movement in that part of the State. But what most excites our admiration, is 
the fact that twenty-four persons subscribed for the Journal of Education I 

North-Western Ohio.— On the 8th ult. the teachers and other friends of 
education, met at Maumee City, and organized an Association, embracing nine 
counties, as an auxiliary to the State Teachers' Association. The Nor'- Westers 
were evidently excited on the subject, and talked and acted like people who 
mean to show the rest of mankind that some things can be done as well as oth- 
ers, if not better. Just hear how they talked on one subject, and take that as a 
fair sample of the spirit which pervaded the crowd : 

" The committe on Circulation of the OMo Journal of Education, reported the 
following plan for extending its circulation, which was accepted and adopted: 

" 1st. That one person in each county be appointed by the Executive commit- 
tee, to correspond with the township Boards of his county, urging them to avail 
themselves of the provisions of the law, as interpreted by the School Commis- 
sioner, in reference to taking the Journal, 

"2d. That the Secretary of this Association be instructed to correspond with 
the several Boards of Examiners in the counties embraced in this Association, 
urging them to use their influence to induce candidates for examination to 
become subscribers for the Journal" 

Want of space forbids further " news " in the present number. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



N. B. We shall notice such hooks only as may he presented for 
examinaiion and review, except in instances when we helieve that the 
interests of our readers would he promoted hy a deviation from this 
rule. We can not promise an immediate attention to all hooks which 
we p.ay receive, and must he governed hy the condition of our columns j 
and hy our ability to command time. 

A History op all Nations, from the earliest periods to the present 
time. Illustrated by 70 stylographic maps, and 700 engravings. 
By S. Gr. Goodrich. New York and Auburn : Miller, Orton & 
Mulligan, publishers, 1856. 

" Peter Parley " never wrote a poor book, and in this History he has outdone 
all his other works. It contains, in 2 vols., 1221 large octavo pages. In its nar- 
ration of facts, it is tmthfal and fair; in its generalizations and dednctions, just 
and philosophical. Its style has that cheerful and animated tone for which all 
the writings of Mr. Goodrich are distinguished. No branch of learning is more 
useful than history, and none more attractive to the young, if presented in a 
lively and pleasing style. We can confidently recommend this work to our 
readers, to all who are without a good work on general history. It is particu- 
larly adapted to the family circle, and its numerous and beautiful engravings 
will excite an interest with children which they will gratify only by a perusal of 
the descriptive matter. We trust that it will meet with a liberal patronage in 
Ohio. 

Thb World in the Middle Ages: An Historical Geography, with 
accounts of the origin and development, the institutions and litera- 
ture, the manners and customs of the nations of Europe, Western 
Asia and Northern Africa, from the close of the fourth till the close 
of the fifteenth century. By Adolphus Louis Kobppen. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The medisBval ages furnish a rich theme for the pen of the historian. No stu- 
dent, no man who would well understand the past, should fail to possess him- 
self of the best works on the subject. This work of Dr. Koeppen appears to us 
well adapted to meet the demands of all students in the history of the Middle 
Ages. It is accompanied by six colored maps, from the historical atlas of 
Charles Spinner, LL. D., Captain of Engineers in the Kingdom of Bavaria. 

English Stnonyms, classified and explained ; with practical exercises. 

Designed for schools and private tuition. By G. F. Graham. New 

York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Some work on this subject is indispensable to all who would obtain a knowl- 
edge of the exact meaning of words. No two words in our language have pre- 
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cisely the same meaning, however close the resemblance in their signification. 
There are important shades of difference in the following terms: Praise- 
applause, shape — form, new — novel, peaceable — peaceful, sufficient — enough, 
diligence— industry, defective— faulty. Yet who could clearly state the differ- 
ence? We judge this work to be worthy of the confidence of any who have a 
dollar to invest in such property. 

The Kisb, Progress, and Present Structure of the English 

Language. By Kev. Matthew Harrison, A. M. Philadelphia : 

E. C. & J. Biddle. 

This is a deeply interesting and valuable work. Its history of our language, 
the various changes in the forms and meanings of its terms, the peculiarities of 
its construction, its analogies and anomalies, are presented in a way to fix atten- 
tion and impart that instruction without which no one can thoroughly under- 
stand the English language. 

Barnard's Education in Europe. 

For this volume of 1000 pages, filled with facts and figures respeAing the 
organization, administration, instruction and statistics of the public schools of 
Europe, we are indebted to H. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. Wo recom- 
mend it to all who would be posted in the educational institutions of the old 
world. 

Cornell's Intermediate Geography. D. Appleton & Co. 

The new edition has been laid on our table. In its maps it has been greatly 
improved, and they are now inferior to none. Some alterations have been made 
in regard to definitions, and it contains much additional descriptive matter. 
Among the many excellent works fpr primary instruction in Geography, Cornell 
seems determined to accept no second rank. 

The Child's Arithmetic : An Elementary Arithmetic ; A Scientific 
and Practical Arithmetic ; The Commercial and Mechanical Arith- 
metic. 

This series is by C. Tract, A. M., and published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. Two years ago we gave these works a somewhat careful exami- 
nation, and we think them among the best Arithmetics in use. 

Pamphlets. 

Addresses at the Inauguration of Israel W. Andrews, as Presi- 
dent of Marietta College. 

These Addresses consist of a brief Address by Rev. Thomas Wickeb, and the 
Inaugural of President Andrews. Both are appropriate— the latter masterly. 
It abounds in expansive ideas, clothed in the chaste and almost perfect diction 
which distinguishes all the writings of its author. It is worthy of general 
perusal. 

Catalogue of the Ovvicers and Students in Marietta College. 
1855-^. 

Summary— Seniors 15; Juniors 18; Sophomores 10; Freshmen 17; Prepara- 
ory Department 22. Total 82. 
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Catalogue ov Western Ebsebye College, of which Bey. H. L. 

Hitchcock, D. B., is the new President. 

It seems to be recnperating under the new administration. Summary of stu- 
dents; Seniors 5; Juniors 4; Sophomores 6; Freshmen 12; Scientific 5; Prepar- 
atory 64. Total 96. 

Catalogue of the Ohio State School Librabt. By the School 

Commissioner. 

Those who have denounced the selection of books made by Mr. Barney, should 
examine this Catalogue. It would correct their false notions on the subject 



FINANCIAL. 



At the last meeting of the O. S. T. A., it was voted to recommend 
that, as far as possible, pledges be obtained from Teachers and others, 
for the payment of 1^ per cent, on their salaries, for the purpose of 
increasing the efficiency of the operations of the Association, to be 
paid in advance, in two semi-annual equal payments. 

The following sums have been pledged, and others will be forwarded 
for publication as they shall be received. 

M. F. COWBERY, 
Chairman Financial Com. 



Lorin Andrews, Gambier, $22 50 

Anson Smyth, Toledo 18 

M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky 22 50 

A. D. Lord, Columbus 18 

John Hancock, Cincinnati .••••• 15 

M.D.Parker, " 11 70 

John B. Trevor, " (paid $6) 12 

' James M. Ross, " 15 

Mrs. L. M, C. Rolfe, " 12 

J.H. Rolfc, '* 

S. N. Sanford, Granville 15 

J. H. Holton, Milan 9 

Geo. H. Jenkins, Mt. Pleasant •• 9 75 

Chas. S. Royce, Huron 

L S. Morris, Eaton 7 50 

F. W. Hurtt, Springfield 12 

A. Holbrook, Lebanon 18 

J.Ogden, Hopedale 18 

Chas. Rogers, Dayton 

E. C. Ellis, Georgetown 15 

J. B. Irvine, Morrow 8 25 

John D. Caldwell, Cincinnati. . . . 12 
J. G. Marchant, " .... 15 

A.L.Reynolds, " .... 10 

A. Page, " .... 12 
C. Nason, " .... 15 
Alphonso A. Brunner, " .... 7 50 

B. 0. M. D. Beck, " .... 15 



Miss N. R. Hart, Morrow 

" M. J. Manfort, Miamisburgh 

Almon Samson, Zanesville 

Jacob N. Desellem, Steubenville 

J. P. Ellenwood, 

Edwin Regal, Hopedale 

D. F. DeWolf, Tiflan 

W. Mitchell, Norwalk 

A. C. Fenner, Dayton 

T.W. Harvey, Massillon 

D. W. Proctor, Cleveland 

W. A. McKee, Coshocton 

Henry Barnes, Inland 

Wm. C. Catlin, Mansfield 

Mrs. M. E. Catlin, " 

E. L. Carney, Canton 

R. Q. Beer, Ashland 

Jas. J. Sadler, Rootstown 

A. J. Rickoff, Cincinnati 

Liberty Hall. Columbus 

Theo. 'C.Bowles, " 

John Hageman, Cincinnati .... 
Daniel Hough, " .... 
W. F. Hulburt, « .... 
John W. Edwards, " .... 
John T. Swartz, " .... 
Thomas J. Lone, " .... 
S. S. Colton, Sandusky 



12 
15 
15 
15 
7 50 
15 
15 
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THINGS PERSONAL. 



Mr. R. O. Mason, a graduate of Dartmouth, has been appointed Principal of 
Clinton Street School, Cleveland ; and Mr. J. G. Graham, of Western Reserve 
College, Principal of the Mayflower Street School, in the same city. " Both fine 
fellows," writes a correspondent. 

Mr F. W. HuRTT has resigned the office of Superintendent of the schools in 
Springfield. Mr. H. is one of the most prominent and active laborers in the 
edncational vineyard, and we sincerely hope that he may be induced to remain 
in our State. 

Mr. Jabvis K. Mason has resigned his connection with the schools in Bncy- 
rus, and Mr. John Hoplet has been appointed to succeed him as Superintendent. 

Mr. J. H. HoLTOx has resigned the Principalship of the Milan Union SchooL 

John Melyin, Esq., of London, Madison county, Ohio, offers his services, 
free of charge, in the way of securing situations for Teachers througboat that 
county. Teachers desiring places, and places desiring Teachers, can address him 
as above. 

Prof. Emerson, of Western Reserve College, has tendered the resignation of 
his office, in consequence of ill health in his family. 

Prof. F. B. DowNES has resigned the mathematical chair in Bethel College, 
Ky., and become Principal of a Seminary in New Castle, Ky. 

Mr. Geo. B. Stone, late of Fall River, Mass., has been chosen Superintendent 
of schools in Indianapolis. Mr. S. earned a high reputation in his former 
position, and we rejoice that he has cast his lot among our near and excellent 
neighbors, the Hoosiers. " Pleasant dreams to you," and more pleasant realiza- 
tions, friend Stone. 

Prof Charles Dayis. LL. D., has been appointed Professor of Mathematics 
in the New York State Normal School. 

Mr. Ariel Parrish, for many years the popular Principal of the High School 
in Springfield, Mass., is about to remove to the City of New York, to take charge 
of a private school. 

Edward T. Channing, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harv- 
ard College, recently deceased. 

Distinguished Liberality.— Messrs. W. B. Smith & Co., of Cincinnati, 
publishers of those popular school books, " the Eclectic Series," have recently 
contributed to the McNcely Normal School $100; and to the S. W. Normal School 
they have made a valuable donation of books. They pay annually to the Ohio 
Journal of Education, $250 for advertising, and make frequent contributions to 
aid the objects of our State Teachers' Association. If all the " Smiths " would 
do as well, money and books would have a very active circulation. 

A Calamity.— We regret to learn that the Willoughby Female Seminary 
buildings have recently been destroyed by fire. We hope that it may soon be 
rebailt, for it has been one of the most useful institutions in the State. 
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A PAGE TO BE READ BY ALL. 

" The best of men make mistakes," and in that respect we are just like otb0- 
good men. We had concocted an editorial leader^ of some four pages, which w"^ 
fondly imagined would create a sensation among our friends and fellow-citizen? 
But we have not had our hand in the business long enough yet to make clos^ 
calculations in respect to the amount of matter which the pages of the Joumad 
will contain, and in making up the form we find that four pages intended for 
this number, must wait over till May. The children have been promised a letter, 
and they must not be disappointed. Our News and Spirit of the Press will not 
bear keeping a month in type, and our Book Notices have already waited one 
trip. So we are forced to defer our leader. 

" What we should read^ and how" was written specially for the Journal. It is 
the production of one of the ablest pens in the State, and will well repay an atten- 
tive perusal. 

Our subscription list has greatly increased since our last issue. We are deeplj 
Indebted to many gentlemen for the zeal they have exercised in extending the 
circulation of the Journal. Still we have not yet more than one-third the num 
ber of subscribers which Ohio alone ought to furnish. As new Boards of Educa 
tion will be elected this month, and as the county Boards of Examiners wil 
doubtless all meet once or more during the month, favorable opportunities wil 
offer for securing subscribers, and of which we hope good use will be made. I 
seems to us that a little effort might induce township Boards to subscribe for 1 
by hundreds, on the plan indicated by Mr. Barney. See Feb. No., p. 60. 

On the 25th inst, the premiums promised in February will be awarded. 

The friends of the Journal will be glad to see that its advertising patronage 
has nearly doubled within the past month. 

We trust that subscribers will be prompt to inform us of failures to receive thi 
Joumai, 

It is our expectation to be absent from Columbus the most of the first hal 
of April. We intend to visit Cincinnati, Lebanon, Greorgetown, and places ii 
the south-western part of the State. 

H The present number is a few days behind time; reason why— pressure of bnsl 
ness in the press room; we regret it; can not help it; not pur fault. 

We trust that all our readers will examine all our advertising pages. Plea» 
read them all in general, and each one in particular. The notices on the fourti 
page of cover, demand attention. Wood's Botany we have long considered on 
of the best works on the subject with which we are acquainted. The manofkc 
tories of Ware & Hireman, and Kelsall, are worthy of special regard. 

N. B. The notice of the doings of the Legislature in regard to the Scboc 
Law, was written several days since. The prospect to-day (March 31) is, that th 
Library clause will be repealed, or at least that its operation will be suspended 
for a given period. This feature, to many, seems to be particularly objectionabI< 
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COLUMBUS, MAY, 1866. 



ABBBESS. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION — THEIR RELATIONS 
AND DUTIES. 

The people of Ohio are justly proud of our *' Benevolent Institu- 
tions." Our Blind Asylum,— our Deaf and Dumb Asylum,— our 
Inflane Asylum, in this city, — and our two additional Asylums in the 
Northeast and Southwest portions of the State, are all monuments of 
the wisdom, the public enterprise, and the benevolence of the people. 
To these several institutions our afflicted citizens may come, and be 
lupported, educated, or relieved, as the case may be, at the expense of 
the State. The most miserly penny tax-payer does not grumble at the 
cost. And the legislator who refuses or neglects to provide for these 
institutions, had better lose his way on his return to his constituents. 

We yet lack an Asylum for Idiots, and a House of Refuge for juve- 
nile delinquents. These we shall have in due time ; and then each 
and all will be monuments of our wealthy State. Palsied be the tongue 
that says aught against, and withered the hand that withholds from 
them all needed aid. They bring the priceless blessings of education 
and religion to the deaf, the blind and the idiot, or they protect and 
testore the mentally insane, and the morally delinquent. They are 
indexes of the humanity and the Philanthropy of our own noble Ohio. 
But we have a more glorious monument in our common school sys- 
tem — a system whose urn is to give a good education to every child in 
the State. Compared with this what are we, what are all our other 
State institutions ? Buildings smaller than many a single school house 
'^'commodate all our blind and all our deaf and dumb, of suitable 
^hool 1^, and similar buildings would bold our idiots and our delin- 
ToL. V, No. 5. 9 
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quents. Indeed it is only of late there were supposed to be enough to 
demand such institutions at all. But our scholars are every where ; 
our one million of children are found in every cabin and hamlet, and 
cottage, and palace, from lake to river. Their temples greet us on* 
every highway and byway. To meet all their varied wants, more men 
and women are giving their energies, with better hearts, than are in 
any or all other public objects of the State. Some men may receive 
more empty hurras, but none have such a place deep down in the hearts 
of the parents and the children as our devoted educators. A Lewis 
and a Kay, every school house in the State is their fitting monument, 
and their memory is cherished by every educated mind. Who was 
Governor of Ohio last year, and who will be next ? Yery worthy 
men no doubt ; but men who came up for and will pass away with tht 
year. But our School Superintendents and Teachers, we remember 
them. Next to the memory of our fathers and our mothers, we cherish 
the memory of our Teachers most. Do I not speak your experience u 
well as my own, in saying, I met the other day, in an obscure town, 
an old teacher whom I had not seen for twenty-seven years, with m<»e 
respect and hearty reverence than I should have felt if I had met there 
all the Ex-Governors of Ohio. 

All hail then, to the common school system of Ohio. When its 
theory is fully developed, it will give to the child of the poorest man 
just as good an education as the richest man can purchase for his child. 
Even now in our cities and large towns our public schools are the very 
best. One of the most wealthy men in Cleveland, and his wife, told 
me they had taken their children, young ladies, from the select, to send 
them to the public schools, because the latter were the best schools. In 
my own town, our Union school has destroyed every thing like a select 
school, (and they used to be numerous.) Indeed the teachers in our 
institutions were afraid this winter that we should take so many of their 
scholars as to destroy the winter term, (a kind of high school, which is 
kept up through the long vacations of the regular college classes,) and 
in fact, some who wiU graduate next fall, are from choice, spending 
their winter term in our Union School. 

I respect the pulpit and the Christian Church in our State ; we ean 
not do without them. But I speak deliberately and advisedly, when I 
utter my strong conviction, that the common schools of Ohio are second 
to no influence whatever in their effect upon the real, permanent, sab- 
siantial welfare of our State. 

In the working out of this system the law provides for and prescribe 
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the dnties of " Boards of Education." The law, in the main, is Tery 
Uberal in regard to these Boards. With one or two exceptions, it gives 
ihem ample powers, and then makes them personally and pecuniarily 

insponsible for failures. We have in the State some twelve thousand 
members of these Boards ; every one, on accepting the office, takes a 
lolemn oath to obey the law, and faithfully to discharge the duties of 
his station. The man who accepts such an office carelessly, and then 
neglects its duties, or performs them heedlessly, perjures himself before 
God, and sins grievously against the parents, against the children, and 
against the State, of which these children will soon be component 
parts. 

It is a very easy matter to say these Boards should provide good 
sehool rooms, with comfortable arrangements inside and out — should 
pay teachers a fair compensation, and promptly — should let the scholars 
how they feel an interest in the schools, etc. All this is very well, 
esBential in fact ; but all this is only '* the mint, anise and oummin " of 
the law — the mere scaffolding around the great walls of the building, 
necessary as a scaffolding, but no part of the building itself. Duties 
of Boards begin far back of, and reach fax beyond any or all these 



They should be men of such education — such natural ability — sueh 
howledge of human nature — such business talent — such disinterested- 
ness — such decision of character — and such moral courage as shall 
ooomand public confidence and respect. They should inform them- 
selves of the true idea of their relations to the teachers, the parents 
nd the scholars. Any one of these subjects is enough for a discourse. 
From one let us illustrate all : 

The relations of Boards to Teachers. — They must be exempt from 
all favoritism. The man who urges his wife or child« or favorite neigh- 
bor into a school, should be told he has mistaken his mission. No per- 
son, so related to a member of a Board, should ever be employed, 
unless there is a strong outside demand for it. As in many other 
ilnngs, " the very appearance of evil " is to be itvoided here. A little 
in^retion brings upon a Board such a charge of partiality as to crip- 
ple them in all their school duties. [In our Board we will not appomt 
onr own wives upon the visiting committee, though of course we know 
them to have the very best qualifications for the post.] 

All favoritism aside tiien ; a fair open understanding should be had, 
uid a definite contract made with the teacher. The speoifie require- 
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ments — saoh as the speoifio branohes to be taught— the order to bfl 
maintained — the deportment in and out of school to be secured, ete., 
are all subjects of special contract. J£ you were hiring a joiner to boiU 
a house you would have a fair contract, specifying every thing, even to 
the number and kind of doors, the window casings, the cupboards and 
the closets, and then you would hold htm to the contract. Suppose 
now you hire a teacher with a general certificate of qualifications, and 
a general guessing that he or she will keep a pretty fair school, with no 
distinct specifications of what wiU be expected and required, you do 
just what in all common business transactions would lead to bankrupted 
and ruin. 

Again, suppose a teacher has been hired without &voritism, and 
with special contracts, then suppose that teacher proves quite incompe- 
tent, (and the Board should not let many days pass before they knovr 
how this is,) suppose the teacher fails in any essential thing, here oomes 
one of their severest trials. Duty says, dismiss that teacher and 
seek another. Expediency says, do not make a disturbance— don't 
risk any excitement among influential friends— don't ofifend an amiable 
person — don't cut off a much needed compensation. Zhttt/ says, Hs" 
miss that teacher. Expediency says, let it run along through the term 
another year ; may be the evil will cure itself. Ditty says, niSMias 
THAT TBAOHSR. Expediency says, it will make an opposition to the 
school ; it will make us odious ; we shall be blamed^ slandered perhaps. 
Now which shall prevail, duty or expediency f Which does commonly 
prevail ? I regret to say, expediency — a low, miserable, fatal expe- 
diency. The tendency is in that direction ; and in so far as it doei 
prevail, it is most disastrous to any school system. Let this expedi^oy 
come, as come it may, in whatever form, it is to be condemned, despised, 
repudiated by every school Board. 

You will not understand or muunderstand me to say that school 
Boards may exercise any arbitrary control — ^may clothe them with " a 
little brief authority " — may sympathise with complaints from disorderly 
scholars, or dissatisfied parents. That I despise and condemn. Nof 
do I say a teacher may be dismissed tot a first, second, or third fiEolure, 
if that teacher shows a willingness and a power to recover the school. 
Any discerning man can soon tell whether a teacher is willing to make 
the needed effort, and if willing, whether capable. A teacher whc 
had succeeded another in the middle of a term, and who had beet 
told she would be expected, by the use of reasonable means only 
to suppress all communications between the scholars in school houia 
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and other similar things, was asked, after a few days, how she suo- 
eeeded. She replied : ''I have not accomplished it yet, but if I 
stay in this school I wiU,^' That teacher could be allowed much 
longer probation. Another teacher had serious disorders pointed out 
to her, and was requested to correct them. *' 0" said she, ** I don't 
iluiik it is well to be too severe ; I guess you can not prevent such 
things." It was high time for that teacher to start It is not of course 
lall after fair trial and fair warning that the last resort is to be had. 
Bat when the incompetency is ascertained, be the cause what it may, 
tben if the Board fail to march right up to duty, the wrong men are in 
that Board. A disastrous policy is adopted ; the moral sense of that 
school and of the community is outraged. 

Our schools must be conducted on principles of strict justice and 
impartiality. They are sacred public institutions, established for the 
good of all. Any humoring individual caprice-— promoting private 
selfish interests, or yielding points of wholesome discipline, to meet par- 
ticalar preferences and prejudices — any relation sustained to scholars or 
teachers, that pevents even handed justice to all, and allows special 
&7or to none, is a fatal policy, a disastrous relation. 

The correcting or dismissing incompetent teachers is not the whole 
duty of a Board. A majority of our teachers, (thanks to this Asso- 
ciation, among other influences,) are really competent^ worthy men 
and women, who teach the best things in the best way — ^who can admin- 
ister needed discipline to Young America, or needed rebuke to his 
oyer indulgent mother. Against such teachers Young America and 
his blinded mother, and their partial friends, often manage to raise a 
storm of indignation. Complaints of abuse are made, accompanied 
with orders for a change in discipline, or a removal of the teacher, or 
the real alternative, **I*11 take my boy out of school." Here the 
Board should protect and defend the teacher, and carry such an even 
hand as shall establish good discipline. 

No Board should ever attempt or be allowed to attempt the ordinary 
government of the school. Teachers who can not govern without resort 
to the Board, should resign. But the Board should make the whole 
weight of their personal and official influence felt in sustaining the 
teacher in the discharge of this duty. Some extreme cases, cases requiring 
expulsions, may be referred to them perhaps. And then they should act 
i>it)inptly and decidedly. And never should any ignorant and conceited 
father, or vexed and weeping mother feel that he or she can gain any 
{T'^npathy, any thing more than the cold civility of a hearing, from a 
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Board. No matter if " dear George Washington La&yette's back di^ 
oarrj black marks for a day;" nor if the shoulders of Benton Pecati^-' 
Jaokson ** had to be in tea a whole week to remove the scars." IT^' 
matter if they don't *' believe in mauling and pounding the poor umo— 
cents."* It is to be assumed that George Washington Lafayette an^3 
Benton Decatur Jackson are not injured for life. And their mistakeK3 
parents should be fbrmly told, that though the discipline was '* not fo-Tza 
the present joyous," yet it was to be hoped it was thorough and woul^c 
be effectual — that it would '* work out the peaceable fruits of righteou^a 
ness." The strong arms of the Board should be thrown about tW^ 
injured innocence and the natural timidity of teachers, especially t1^^ 
young and the female teachers. 

Boards of Education should be ever ready to encourage teachers rji 
making improvements — ^improvements in the course of study — ^improy^^ 
ments in text books — improvements in discipline — improvements mn 
every thing belonging to school routine. They should not themselvesff, 
and they should see that their teachers do not grow stagnant and ste- 
reotyped. They should see that the utmost improvement is made of 
the time, so that new studies may be introduced. And they should be 
ready when the time is gained to recommend those studies, or approre 
them when proposed by the teachers. Thus, in addition to the studies 
required by law, a place should early be made for vocal music, both in 
the science and the practice — ^for drawing, at least so far as to culdyate 
the eye or steady the hand, — for Physiology, embracing the important 
vital functions — the processes of respiration, digestion and circulation, 
the importance of ventilation, and all the general laws of health. Last 
but not least, time should be gained for a regular and systematic coune 
of moral instruction, such as is contained in the series of *' Moral Les^ 
sons," now preparing by one of our most successful teachers, M. F* 
Cowdery. If that work is not speedily adopted as a regular school book, 
and daily taught in all our schools, somebody will be to blame. Sach 
teaching may, added to its mental training, save us from the gigantic 
frauds of a Meigs and a Schuyler, or from such villany as the burning 
a Martha Washington. Boards of Education should watch for such 
books and be prompt to introduce them — and to introduce all substan- 
tial improvements. 

Again, they should know what sort of work their teaehers are actually 
making. There is not a man of us all who would let a carpenter bnild 

«Low oxpreasiona, I admit, bat they were actaallj used, apon occasidn. 
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& house for our families, or scarcely a stable for our horses, without 

having at the commencement a well settled plan, and a definite contract. 

And then we should keep up a constant oversight and supervision. We 

«hould visit him frequently and watch him closely. We should make 

suggestions and give advice. And when the work was done according 

to contract, we should congratulate ourselves on the care which secured 

it. But how many of us send our own and our neighbor's children to 

Becure their intellectual and moral fashioning, and seldom or never 

visit the place where it is done. The workman is placed there without 

much definiteness of contract, and then is seldom visited or encouraged. 

All the acts of that workman reach to an endless fature, and take 

bold on that future ; and yet we give him no sympathy, no suggestiona, 

1^0 advice, no any thing, but cold neglect, may be unfeeling censure. 

Boards of Education have not done all their duty when they have 
established good schools. They owe it to the community to difiuse 
information among the people, — information in regard to the advantages 
of properly classified schools, that well taught public schools give a 
more thorough and systematic education at from one half to two-thirds 
the expense of private schools, — information in regard to a liberal 
expenditure of money for good school houses and good schools, that it 
is the most profitable investment of money that can be made, — infor- 
mation in regard to the relations of ignorance to pauperism and crime, 
that it is the chief source from which our poor houses and penitentiary 
are filled, — information in regard to the connection between the intelli- 
gence and the enterprise of the State ; that that intelligence has built 
oar plankroads, our canals, our railroads, has added millions to our 
wealth, and has made us the third State in the Union in population, 
and the second, if not the firsts in intellect and education — information 
in regard to the efiTect of intelligence in cultivating a taste for pure and 
refined enjoyments, thus leading our youth away from low and grovel- 
ing pursuits — information in regard to the efiTects of well governed 
schools, upon habits of order and obedience, that they tend directly 
and strongly to make our youth sober, industrious, law abiding citi- 
zens — information in regard to the right of the State to tax all the 
property of the State for the support of the schools, that the right 
comes from the duty of the State to protect her people — that the pub- 
lic schools are cheaper and better protectives than court houses and 
prisons^ and that it costs indefinitely more to arrest, try, imprison, or 
hang a man, than it does to educate him, so he won't need to be impris- 
oned or hung — information in regard to the school system and school 
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law of the State, that they are amoog the best ever formed, neediDj 
very little modification or ameivlment, and that they are to be ezeeutei 
and made effective^ not grumbled at, and neglected and resisted. 

These are some of the relations and duties of our Boards of Edooi 
tion. 

But all this requires intelligence, vigilance, decisions of charaotei 
and a hearty interest in the work ; certainly it does. At the beginnin 
I said our Boards should be composed of men of such natural an 
acquired abilities as to command public confidence. They need t 
possess such qualifications, and give such an amount of care and attei 
tion to their work as is supposed to be essential to much more conspiei 
ous stations. Were I an office-seeker (as I am not) my highest ami 
tion would be realized in being a member of a non-paid, intelligen 
hard working Board of Education, in the Ohio Common Schog 
Ststem. 



ASSOCIATB SDITOBIAL. 

lEREGULARITY IN ATTENDING SCHOOL. 

NUMBER I. 

Perhaps no one evil is more destructive to the vitality and efficienc 
of school exercises, than the one named at the head of this article. 

This arises chiefly from two causes : First, because in its natu 
and tendencies it is disastrous; and second, because of its universalit 
It seems to be the crying sin of the age. It lays its withering hai 
upon the teacher's fairest plans and prospects, and thwarts and bke 
them as effectually as though it had been invented for that special pu 
pose. To the scholar himself, the consequences are not less demorali 
ing. It robs him of his confidence and dignity — destroys his intere 
in study — arrests him in a career of success — and thus paves the wi 
for future crime and degradation. 

Its baleful influence is not only/elt in the school room ; but the hal 
once formed, here or elsewhere, is sure to carry itself into whatev 
department of business the pupil may engage in after life. It clin] 
to him like a putrid carcass, and, infecting more or less whatever I 
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may lay his hand to, he is driven from the most honorable positions in 
lifb, and seeks refage in the lazy herd. 

The grand secret of success among men, in any business whatever, 
may, almost without an exception, bo traced directly to attention, reg- 
ularity, and punctuality; while their failures and disasters may as often 
be traced to aii opposite cause. This may not be apparent to a casual 
observer; but to one who examines and weighs the remote as well as 
the recent causes, this problem of human life and fortune is not of dif-. 
fioalt solution. Because the penalty does not follow the transgression 
immediately, we are apt to overlook the real cause of suffering, and 
blame dame fortune for our ill luck, (when in fact there is no " luck " 
about it.) But because the penalty does not follow immediately, we 
have no right to infer that it wiU not, sooner or later, overtake the 
oflfender, though many long years may intervene. When justice lingers 
long, her reckoning is most fearful. 

If parents, therefore, knew and felt, when they were, for trifling 
excuses, keeping their children out of school for a few days in a week, 
or permitting them to be tardy or out of season in their daily attend- 
ance, that they w;ere gendering those habits in them that would render 
tbem unsuccessful in business, and miserable, perhaps, in their whole 
ooorse of life, they would at once adopt measures to arrest this danger* 
008 tendency ; they would say at once, that the experiment is too haz- 
udoos to risk in matters so weighty. 

Now why cannot parents see this ? Simply, because they do not 
'^ect upon these subjects. They would readily take cognizance of an 
Qvil inflicted upon the person of their child. 

Suppose, for instance, that a neighbor had been guilty of maltreating 

^ little boy or girl, and that in so doing an arm or a leg had been 

J^ken : would the offense be lightly looked over ? No, no! Speedy 

'ecourse would be had to the law ; courts of justice would be impleaded 

for the adjustment of grievances. The poor neighbor would pay dearly 

fer his imprudence, and perhaps justly, too. But does that parent act 

^©88 culpably, less unkindly to his ofl&pring, who thus suffers them to 

foim habits in early life that will curse them as long as they live? Is 

^o any less inexcusable ? I tell you nay! Rather give me the mal- 

^"^ated, the maimed, the cripple, (for what is the physical cripple to 

^Ue intellectual — the body to the souU) and I will engage to make a 

^^tter, a more useful and a more successful man of him, than can be 

^^ade of that unfortunate boy that has been thus abused by parental 
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indulgence or neglect. Tbe evil in the first case is only a physical one ; 
in the second, it is both intellectual and moral, and likely to result in 
all the physical evils of the first : and (which is of infinitely more con- 
sequence) to entail untold evils upon the sufferer, both for time and 
for eternity. And yet parents cannot, or will not see this! They 
seem to shut their eyes against the very light that would reveal to tiiem 
the true policy in reference to these seemingly little, but really import- 
ant and weighty matters. J. ogdsn. 
HopBDALB, Om March ] , 1856. 



C0MMt7VICATI0VS. 



THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 



1. The Colossus at Rhodes. It stood on the two moles which 
formed the entrance of the harbor, at the city of Rhodes. 

It was composed of brass, and some estimate of the amount used 
may be made from the fact that after it had lain in ruins 894 years, 
there remained, after the diminution from rust and theft, 720,000 
pounds. It was sold to a Jew of Edessa, and carried away on 900 
camels. It was hollow, and the cavities filled with stones, to oounter- 
balance its weight and render it firm on its pedestal. Its height was 
105 feet, and all vessels could pass between its legs. There were few 
persons who could encompass its thumb with their arms, and its fingers 
were larger than most statues. It was the workmanship of Chares, who 
was employed 21 years in building it. It was erected B. C. 300, and, 
after having stood 56 years, was broken off below the knees, and thrown 
down by an earthquake. 

2. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, which surpassed all the i 
structures of antiquity, and the building of which occupied 220 years. 
It was 425 feet in length, 220 in breadth ; adorned with 127 columni^ 
of the Ionic order, and Parian marble, each sixty feet high ; and m 
statue of the goddess, supposed to have been sent down from beave^vc^. 
On the very night of the birth of Alexander the Great, it was partialT^ 
burnt down by Herostratus, who took that means to immortalise IMI 
name. Dinocrates was the architect who superintended its rebuildic 
Alexander offered to appropriate his spoils to its restoration, if 
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Spbesians would give him the sole honor, and have his name placed on 
the temple. They refused, really from national pride, but with the 
answer, " That it was not right for one divinity to erect a temple to 
another." 

3. The Labyrinths of Egypt, situated in Lower Egypt, near Lake 
McBris. According to Herodotus, it consisted of 3000 chambers ; 1500 
above ground, and the same number subterranean. It had but one 
entrance and so many intricate windings, that when once in, it was 
impossible to get out without a guide. It is said to have been built by 
12 kings. All the opinions, with reference to its object, appear to 
yield in acumen and ingenuity, to that of Gatterer ; who supposes it 
to be an architectural, sypabolio representation of the zodiac, and the 
course of the sun through the same ; one half being above, and the 
other below the earth ; whilst the 8000 chambers have a symbolical 
reference to the precession of the equinoxes. 

4. The Pyramids of Egypt, which are near a hundred, and consti- 
tute the most stupendous works of man. The largest is at Ghizeh, 
near the Nile, which covers 11 acres of ground, and is about 500 feet 
high, is said to have employed 100,000 men thirty years in building. 

5. The Temple of Jupiter Olympus. It was situated on the river 
Alpheus, in Elis, near the spot where the Olympic games were celebra- 
ted. Its height was sixty-eight feet ; breadth ninety-five, and length 
two hundred and thirty. It was adorned internally and externally with 
a great variety of statues. The figure of the Olympian deity was com- 
posed of ivory and gold, and of such vast proportions that, though 
seated, it reached nearly to the ceiling, suggesting the idea, that in 
rising it would bear away the roof. In the right hand it grasped an 
image of victory, and in the left a sceptre, curiously wrought of various 
metals, on which was perched an eagle. 

6. The wall and hanging gardens of Babylon. The walls, built 
by Semiramis, were 350 feet high, 87 feet thick, and about sixty miles 
in circuit. They were composed of bricks baked in the sun, and 
cemented with bitumen instead of mortar. The gardens were situated 
in an immense palace built at the west end of the bridge which crossed 
the Euphrates. 

It ooDtained a square of 400 feet on every side, and was carried up 
in the manner of terraces, one after another, till it reached the height 
of the walls of the city. The ascent was from terrace to terrace, by 
means of stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast 
arches, raised on other arches. On the top of the arches flat stones 
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were first laid ; a great quantity of reeds and bitumen, next a double 
row of bricks, the whole covered with thick sheets of lead. This floo^ 
age was designed to keep the moisture of the mould from escaping 
through the arches. The earth laid thereon was so deep that large 
trees could take root, and with such the garden was covered, together 
with plants and shrubs of every description. On the upper terrace 
there was a pump and engine, for drawing water from the river to water 
the garden. Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, desured something 
resembling the hills of her native Media ; and to gratify her, the king 
raised this prodigious structure. 

7. The Mausoleum. A monumental structure reared by Artemis, 
in memory of her husband and brother, Mausolus, king of Caria, B. 
C. 852. She is said to have been so much attached to him that she 
mixed his ashes with water and drank them off! The entire height of 
the monument was 140 feet ; being nearly square, each side measuring 
113 feet, and each end 93 feet. It was decorated with a peristyle of 
36 columns, about 60 feet in height. There are no remains of the 
monument at the present day. 
Lbbakon. Cathabinb S. Morkis. 



COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



Mb. Editor : — ^At the last session of the Board of School Examin- 
ers, for our county, one hundred and seventy-five candidates presented 
themselves for examination. Of these, one hundred and fifty-five 
passed through the forms. Of the remaining twenty, some were satis- 
fied with a mere glance at the questions prepared for them, and with- 
drew ; others plead the want of time, and left with scarcely a trial ; and 
others still, attempted to answer about one fourth of the questions and 
gave up in despair. 

It gives me no pleasure to say that a large number of the first class 
named, I mean those who passed through the forms of the examination, 
failed to show that they possessed the necessary qualifications^ and, of 
course also failed to receive the requisite certificate. For this, the 
examiners expect, as usual, to be soundly berated. But what can we 
do, when the ignorance, and utter unfitness of the candidates, betray 
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tbemselves in every part of their examination ? Take a few reoent 
examples. 

One teacher, in the coarse of his examination, made fifty-seven mis- 
takes in spelling, of which the following are fair specimens, taken just 
as they appear on his manuscript of scarcely three pages, viz : ' Misi- 
gan,' for Michigan ; * Jermaney,' for Germany; 'Nomitive,' for Nom- 
inative, in four places ; ' Aera, for area, at least twice ; and ' lisland,' 
for island, in four or five different places. 

The same person was asked : — * Where, and how long have you 
taught? — Ans. in writing — * Know Where, Never taught.^ 

'For how long a period was yoar last certificate given ? ' Ans., 
also in writing — ' Know certificate,^ 

Another was asked : — ' What, and where is Malacca ? Ans. Ver* 
hatim et literatim ; * Malacca is an Island in the Mediterianean.' 

Of the same it was asked :-^ Why has the Tropic of Cancer the 
position assigned it ? Ans., ' Because it's the extremity of the Earth's 
axis, and always South ^of equator.' 

Another tells us in writing, — ' That a simple sentence composes one 
nomitive and one verbe ; and that a compound sentence is one that 
composes too nomitives and too verbes.^ 

Another says that * what * is a adverb, and * could ' a con- 
janction. 

Another still, affirms, in writing, ' that the principal sea-ports of 
France are, the Bay of Biscay, the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover.' 

And thus without any special search might I quote similar specimens 
ad infinitum. Shall we— H^an we license such candidates to teach our 
youth ? There can be but one answer to such questions. And yet, 
these very persons appear to have no difficulty in procuring testimonials 
like the following — spelling, capitals, stops and all; except the names, 
viz: 

.(}♦♦♦♦• Licking Co ohio March the 29th A. D 1856 to the 
honorable Bord of school Exftnmines of Licking Co we Do certify that 
8 1 is a young Lady of good Moral Carractor and Con- 
sider her to be A good school teacher as she has taught for us and we 
are well acquainted witih her. 

<A. B. C. ) school 
*D. B. > Directors 

. ) ofDisNo— ' 

EXAMINER. 
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WHAT HAVE PARENTS TO DO WITH THE SCHOOL 

ROOM? 

A misapprehension upon this suhject, both on the part of parents and 
teachers, is the fruitful source of turmoil and strife. Some parents are 
constantly obtruding their parental authority into the school room, dic- 
tating to the teacher what shall, or shall not be done, as regards their 
children ; each one supposing that his peculiar whim or caprice can be 
gratified, although every other interest of the school be sacrificed. This 
idea carried out, would make the school a pandemonium (as too many 
are), and the teacher the subject of a degrading and inconsistent dicta- 
torship. On the other hand, teachers sometimes manifest an utter 
disregard of the feelings and wishes of parents, being arbitrary and 
supercilious in the exercise of authority, evidently ruminating, 

" I am monaroh of all I sarrey," 

and exceedingly fond of having it so understood in the community. 

Extremes of these opinions and conduct, on both sides, are hazardous 
to the success of any school. In considering this subject, I would not 
be understood as using the word *' Right," merely in its legal sense. . 
It will be admitted by all, that the parents' legal rights, so far as they 
relate to the government or internal police of the school room, are en- 
trusted to the legal authorities of the school — the Board of Education, 
or School Directors; and hence all remedies for real or imaginary 
grievances in school discipline or management, should be sought 
through its legally constituted guardianship. I only remark upon this 
subject, that if all the patrons of our public schools would act upon ibis 
true principle, their schools would be much more efficient, and real 
grievances would be investigated and exterminated. 

K, however, an entire Board should sanction any real evil, better 
endure it until the ballot-box is again open, than to destroy all the 
good of which a school may be instrumental, by hasty, ill-advised, and 
tmisdtreeted action. K, however, parenii have no legal control or 
authority in the school room, they have the most deep and vital interest 
in what is there taranspiring, and it is well for the teacher if he give 
heed to this truth. The children of the district are oommitted to his 
oare/or a certain purpose; that purpose has an immediate connection 
with all that is lovely, and of good report, in their future characters — 
jea, it is not too much to say that it reaches beyond the tomb, and may 
affeet their eternal destiny. Teachers should not forget, that they have 
in their oare the precious jewels of loving parents — parents who, how- 
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ever erroneous their judgment may sometimes be, desire nothing so 
much as the happiness and future success of their children ; nor should 
they forget that, to use the expressive language of another, *' parents 
are curious folks." They have a peculiar regard for ''my children." 
It is the first instinct of nature, for the aggrieved child to pour his 
sorrows into the open ears of the mother, and for the latter to give a 
ready credence to the tale, and seek to protect the "darling" from 
future wrong. Parents may have a thousand wishes in regard to their 
children in school, which may not, and can not, consistently, be grati- 
fied. Yet their wishes arc entitled to respectful consideration and 
rational reply. Too many teachers unceremoniously repulse them, 
&lliDg back on a fancied '"dignity," and arrogantly asserting their 
own *' ipse dixit" as the only rule of action. 

But parents have, also, reasonable and proper desires, in regard to 
their children in school, which the teacher should gratify. They have 
a right to express such desires, and to complain if they are not regard- 
ed. To explain what these are, would be an endless and unnecessary 
task ; they will occur to every thoughtful teacher. Properly to appre- 
ciate these wishes, and to act without betraying arrogance on the one 
hand, or sycophancy on the other, are important items in the qualifica- 
tions of a teacher. 

Teachers receive many lectures upon the subject of managing schools^ 
from experienced and successful teachers. I have often thought an 
ocoasional lecture, from a competent source, upon the management of 
parents, would be of infinite service to many teachers. There is a 
certain tact in managing the various exigencies that are liable to arise 
between the parent and teacher, as essential to success as are the pe- 
culiar qualifications for the school room. The lack of this tact — inju- 
dicious conduct by the teacher in cases of difficulty — has been the 
cause of more failures of success than the lack of any other one talent 
— I had almost said of aU others. It may be said that this talent is 
the gift of nature, I reply, that the same reasoning will apply to all 
the essential pre-requisites for a successful teacher. If these qualifica- 
tions can be imparted or improved, the one under consideration can also. 

If I am not mistaken, this subject demands the careful reflection of 
all teachers who would be successful in their vocation ; and if I have 
succeeded in impressing its importance upon the minds of the younger 
and less experienced members of the profession, so that they will bo- 
stow upon it careful thought and study, I have accomplished my object. 

w. 0. 0. 
MAnruLD, f •taruHy, 1866. 
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XATHEXATICAL DSPABTHSVT. 

KDITED BT F. W. HUBTT, SPBINGVIILD. 

SOLUTIONS TO QUESTIONS PUBLISHED IN THE AUGUST AND 
OCTOBER NUMBERS OF THE IVth VOL. OP THIS JOURNAL. 

No. 80. To ooQstraot a plane triangle, having given the sides aboat 
the vertical angle, and the line bisecting it. 
Solution by G. H. C * *. 

Let A and B be the sides, and C the bisecting line. 
Take AB = C, and produce it to C, making BC = 
the fourth proportional of A, C and B. On AC, 
describe an isosceles triangle, with its sides equal to 
B. Draw EA = A, making the angle EAB s 
BAB. Join EB and BB. ED will be a straight 
line, and EAD ^11 be the triangle. 

DsM. By construction, AB, AD, and AE, are 
equal to the given lines ; also AB bisects the angle 
EAD. We have only to prove EBD is a straight line : EAB ^ G ; 
and since BC is the fourth proportional, AE : AB : : AD, or its equal 
CD : BC ; hence the triangles ABE and BCD are similar, and the 
angle ABE = CBD, whence EBD is a straight line. 

No. 34. Given the perimeter and angles of a triangle, to find the 
sides. 
Solution by R. W. MoFabland. 

Let AC + CB + BA = 8. 
Produce AC to D, making CD = 
CB. Join D and B. Then is D 
= i ACB ; and CBD = i ACB. 
Let AB = X, AD =« y. Then x 
+ y = S. ar:y::sinD:sin 
ABD. By Composition, « + y : a: : : sin D + sin ABD : sin D ; or 

sin D 

8 :« :: sinD-f-sm ABD : sinD .-. x = AB. 

sin D + sin ABD 
In the triangle ABC, sin C : AB : sin A : BC, from which AC is 
easily found. 

No. 85. To find the equation of a curve whose area is seven times 
the rectangle of its coordinates. 
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Solution by Adspectum. Let xdy = the coordinates. Then 7 -f 
y = area. Differentiate *lxdy + lydx =5 ydx ; or, *lxdy + ^ydx = 
0. Integrate 6 log. a: + 7 log. y + ^ = ; or ofi^p = — C. 

Acknowledgment. — All the questions were solved by Bowlder, R. 
W. MoFarland, A. Schuyler, and M. C. Stevens. G. H. C * * 
solved Nos. 80 and 85 ; J. N. Sodors Nos. 84 and 85 ; and A. Schuy- 
ler No. 80. Since this has been unfinished so long, it was considered 
lofi for the present, at least. Those who deserved acknowledgments on 
the published solutions, and were not in soon enough to be named with 
the others, will be good enough to name it in their communications, 
that it may be attended to. 

No. 82 has proved somewhat troublesome, but brave hearts have won 
it. J. W. and W. H. will you please send solutions strictly geomet- 
rical. It can be solved without the aid of Trigonometry or Analytical 
Geometry, and we would be glad to present such a solution to our read- 
ers. Mark ! the question reads, '' oonstbugt a plane triangle." Br^— 
is no doubt correct, but it would be clearer to our readers, if he will 
prove FOH = c, which appears to be assumed in the expression, 
'* Now FOH = OHK + OKH ; and since the triangle OHK is isos- 
celes, OKH = i FOH = J c/ " or that " LOB = JFOH." The 
proof of either of these will make the solution more perfect. G. H. 
C ♦ * says, ** Since EC = EC, and lA = IB, it may be very readi- 
ly proved, that the angles CBA and CAB are equal." Without this 
proof, the solution is not finished. Will he please send it ? We think 
A. S. can furnish a construction, without first finding the value of a?, 
the radius of the circle which intersects the parallel at the vertiz 01 
the triangle. 

We will not publish a solution to this No., until we hear from our 
Correspondents. 



True progressives build up ; they do not tear down : a child, if ma- 
liciously disposed, can tear an exquisite fabric to pieces, and take 
delight in his power to work ruin, — but can he weave any thing halt 
as fair — can he make a better web to take the place of what he has 
destroyed? Nero fired the city of Home, and danced with furious 
delight, while the flames crept over marble palaces and wooden towers 
alike ; he felt himself a man of mighty deeds, — but who covets the 
might of the incendiary ? Sandudcy Register. 

10 
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EDITORIAL. 



MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS IN SCHOOLS. 



Schools distinctly military, like the Academy at West Point, and 
those at Newport, Vt., and Middletown, Ct., organized by the late 
Capt. Partridge, have long existed both in our own country and abroad. 
They are professional institutions, like our schools of Theology, Law 
and Medicine. Their purpose is to prepare men for the profession of 
arms, and to this end their system of instruction is arranged. 

But the practice of connecting military instruction with our puUic 
and private common schools, is of recent origin ; though it has become 
wide-spread and popular in some sections of the country. So far as 
we are acquainted it prevails chiefly in select schools for boys. In 
them there are fewer difficulties in the way of such organizations than 
in public schools. They are more exclusively upder the direction of 
their teachers ; and as the pupils are, for the most part, sons of wealthy 
parents, the expense of equipment is less a hindrance. But it is by 
no means restricted to such schools, either by necessity, or in feict. In 
all cities and large villages such organizations may, and in some, they 
do exist. 

Two years ago we were greatly pleased with the parade and drill of 
the young students connected with the *' Collegiate and Commercial In- 
stitute " of New Haven, Conn.; and of which the Hon. Wm. H. Russell 
is Principal and Proprietor. This school consists of about 150 boys 
and young men, chiefly from twelve to eighteen years of age. They 
come from all parts of the United States, and from other lands. No 
better school of the kind can be found in any part of the world. 

It was at the close of the day's recitations that they came oat for 
their occasional public parade. They were divided into four companies, 
graded according to size, each under its own officers, though all were 
uniformed and armed alike, and all acting in concert as a battalion. 
Their dress was the same that they are required at all times to wear 
while connected with the Institute ; namely, deep-blue frock coat and 
pants, brass buttons, black leather cap, etc. The officers were distin* 
gmshed in their dress by a few extra touches in the way of gold lace, 
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and epaulets. They were armed with cadet muskets — very light, the 
officers having swords. 

After marching through the principal streets they repaired to the 
** Lower Green," where, under the command of their military instruc- 
tor, they spent an hour in performing more evolutions and infantry 
tactics than we know how to name. The whole exercise was conducted 
in a most pleasing and creditable manner. 

We subsequently visited their armory, and learned something of their 
rules and regulations. They have, if our recollection is not at fault, a 
daily drill of half an hour, under the command of a competent instruc- 
tor. The time thus employed is taken from their hours for play and 
exercise. It trenches not in the least upon their study hours. Their 
puhlic parades are not frequent. 

During the same week we had the pleasure of witnessing similar 
exercises by the pupils of the "Rectory School," Hamden, Ct, of 
which the Rev. C. W. Everest is Principal and Proprietor. In the 
color of their uniform and the character of their arms — ^they use 
lances — ^was their chief difference from the New Haven companies. 

On a recent visit to Toledo we were much pleased to find that, since 
our removal from that city, a military organization had been effected in 
one of the public schools. The boys in that school are, most of them, 
from eight to twelve years of age. Of their organization, uniform, etc., 
we will speak more definitely in another place. We saw them only in 
the performance of their part in a public exhibition. Their appearance 
and movements excited the admiration of the audience; and most 
justly too, for nothing in that line of business could be more admirably 
executed. They demonstrated the fact that in public, as weU as in pri- 
vate schools, such organizations can be had. 

In the Zanesville schools military exercises are practiced. In Cleve- 
land some three hundred boys have been formed into military compa- 
nies, though not in connection with schools. 

We wish briefly to consider the advantages arising from engrafting 
the military feature upon our school system, in places where the num- 
ber and condition of the boys admit of such organizations. 

First, It is promotive of health. Exercise of some kind, children 
and youth must have in abundance to develop, strengthen and improve 
their physical natures. The rude and vulgar sports in which boys 
often engage tend more to fatigue and deformity, than to health and 
manly proportions. 

Second^ It tends to improve attitude and cacriage. How sadly 
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common in our schools and homes, are clownish manners, Tulgar atti- 
tudes, and awkward carriage. With almost all boys there seems to he 
a propensity for the slovenly and the coarse, rather than the dignified 
and refined. The strictness and precision of military parades, tactics, 
and drill — the self-respect and regard for personal appearance which 
they inspire, tend to obviate and correct these evils. A true soldier is 
always a gentleman. Those whose observation of the influence of 
military exercises, is limited to militia trainings on the first Monday 
of May, when the ''sogers" are no bad illustrations of FalstafTs 
''Bagged Regiment," and where the whole atmosphere is redolent of 
whisky and tobacco, may find it difficult to appreciate this truth. 

Third, It teaches obedience to authority ; a branch of study to wMch 
Young America has sore need of attending. Prompt and implicit obe- 
dience to orders is a most distinguishmg characteristic of the soldier. 
No odds where it takes him, or to what it exposes him, no sooner does 
he hear the command than he hastens to execute it. This principle 
rules with even amateur soldiers, — ^with our school-boys in militaiy 
organizations. The habit of obedience thus formed, will avail them in 
other circumstances in life, and vastly promote their respectability and 
usefulness. 

But it is due to the subject that we notice the objections sometimes 
urged against such organizations. And 

First, It involves an expense which most parents are poorly able to 
meet. In some instances this may be true, where costly uniform and 
accoutrements are prescribed. But this need never be. The unifonn 
required may be as cheap and plain as any other decent apparel ; and 
as for arms, they can generally be provided without subjecting the 
indigent to expense, or they can be dispensed with, and lances used, 
the cost of which would be next to nothing. 

Second, It wiQ tend to foster a warlike and Ibelligerent spirit. If 
this objection is well founded it should be &tal to all such enterpnses. 
We certainly ought not to adopt the Spartan policy, and imlme the 
minds of our sons with a taste for blood and carnage. But we are not 
of those who have fiuth in the justice of this objection. Properly man- 
aged, such exercises can have no influence so to deprave the heart and 
vitiate the morals, as to fit one for the employment of fighting. Even 
partioipaUon m wars, does not generally promote a desire for war. The 
most distmguished warriors are; many times, most ardent friends of 
peace. Such was Washington, such is Scott. The prindpal wars in 
which this nation has been engaged have none of them oceinred during 
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the administrations of our hero-presidents, Washington, Jackson and 
Taylor ; but under Madison, Yan Buren and Polk. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the bombardment of Ghreytown, during the presidency of General 
Pierce, should be considered an exception to this rule. 

We will close this article by giving extracts from letters on this sub" 
ject, with which we have been favored. Under date of April 15th, 
1856, Mr. Eussell, named above, writes : 

* * * " These exercises (mUitary) were introduced into my school some 
years since, after carefnl fought and much experience in schools where they 
had, and had not been tried. At first, by way of experiment, I made them toI- 
nntary, but finding the advantages sufficient to warrant my making them a 
part of required duties, and finding, too, that there were objections in the way 
of making them optional with the students, I finally concluded to require every 
student to be one of a regular military corps, and to have the dress, the arms and 
the rules conform thoroughly to such an organization. 

" I have only time to say in addition, that I have not seen occasion to regret the 
introduction of military exercises and discipline into my school, but on liie other 
hand, have found them full of advantages, and increasingly useful in securing 
health of body, as well as regularity, good order and a spirit of obedience among 
my pupils." 

April 17th, 1856, Rev. Mr. Everest writes : 

" Hy pupils all wear a uniform, and are organized into a regular military com- 
pany. They have a captain, lieutenants, sergeants and corporals. A military 
officer comes not more tiian three times nor less than twice a week, and gives them 
an hour's thorough drill. * * This is all done during their play hours, so that it 
does not, in the least, interfere with their studies. I am surprised to see how 
much can be done in'so^hort a time by systematic work, and this, too, not to 
interfere with school duties, but to aid f^em." 

March 20, 1856, <i: W. Hill, Esq:, President of the Board of 

Education in Toledo, writes : 

««««»( The uniform, jackets and pants, is intended to be suitable for 
ordinary use. The jacket is single-breasted, with one row of gilt buttons. Here 
is no loss and no extra expense, if the boys are to be decently dressed. 

" The arms and equipments of this company cost as follows : 

4 pairs epaulets, 6s $3 00 

2 doz. cartridge boxes (should be a little better) 7 00 

2 doz. bayonet scabbards 10 00 

2 doz. waist and cross belts 5 18 

2) dozen caps (French style) 12 71 

2 '' muskets 60 00 

4 swords, belts and chains 6 00 

4 sashes (stuff) 2 25 

Dmn^and fife 6 75 

Colors % 5 00 

Kearly the whole of this has been paid by subscription, the members having 
paid but a small part The provision here is for only thirty members, though I 
think it will soon run up to forty-seven *, that is, forty muskets and seven officers 
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and masicians. A larger number to be drilled at one time would require a larger 
room than can generally be obtained. 

" As to the desirableness of such an organization, it depends npon cirenmstan- 
ces. With the direction all right, and an opportunity to drill, if not more than 
an hour at a time, generally as often as once in each school week, and when suf- 
ficiently practiced in manual and evolutions, an occasional public appearance 
or parade of some kind, I should say that the most gratifying results, in erery 
point of view, might be safely relied upon. That the tendency is to some extent 
better physical development, a more erect and steady carriage, a habit of sub- 
ordination and respect for authority, a love of order, with a proper self-respect 
and self-reliance, I have no doubt whatever. These things being so, better 
scholars and easier government in school would seem to follow as a necessaiy 
consequence." 

The by-laws of this company are in our possession, but we have no 

room for them in this number. 

Mr. Ahnon Samson, Superintendent of Schools in Zanesville, writes : 

" Our Public School Cadets have been in existence as a company about one 
year. The first object of Capt. Tyler, who is our writing teacher and first 
formed the plan of organizing such a company, was to give the boys in our 
school a kind of exercise which should have a tendency to counteract the bad 
effects usually arising Arom improper positions in studying at school. This end 
has I think been accomplished to some extent, although the limited amount of 
time spent in the exercise renders it less serviceable than it might otherwise be. 
The company have maintained a reading room during the winter, and Capt T. 
has delivered to them a course of lectures. The effect of this has been to draw 
many of them from places where they would be under much worse influences. 
By this military drilling, a disposition has been cultivated to some extent to yield 
a ready compliance to other requirements, as well as to their orders there. It 
has proved in some cases an incentive to scholars to maintain a good standing 
in school, as dismissal from school would at once be succeeded by dismissal 
from the Cadets. As far as most of these influences are concerned, it depends 
almost entirely upon the way it is managed. We consider the effect as good 
upon our scholars in these several respects, but it is due to the efforts of Capt. T. 
and his endeavors to throw around them the right kind of influence. 

'* The common objection that it creates and fosters a warlike spirit, has I 
think, shown itself to be entirely unfounded in this case. I have watched with 
considerable care for any development of this kind, but have been unable to 
detect. I should be unwilling to have such a company connected with our 
schools if not under the right management, but under the care of a teacher who 
feels the responsibility of his influence there as well as in the school room, I 
think amusement, physical development, and moral protection may be combined. 



A young lady recently from New England, but now residing in Columbus, 
desires a situation in some school or seminary, as teacher of Drawing, Painting, 
and French. She has thoroughly qualified herself for giving instructions in 
those branches, and would prefer to confine herself to them ; but would not 
object to joining with them any of the higher branches of learning. Address 
^ie Editor of the Ohio Journal of Education, Columbus, 0. 
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LETTERS TO THE CHILDREN OF OHIO. 



number ii. 
Dear Children : 

How do you do, this pleasant May morning ? I trust that you are , 
all very well and very happy. Do you not think that May is a charm- 
ing month ? I think it the pleasantest part of the year. The new grass 
is fresh and green ; the trees are putting on their leafy summer-dress ; 
some of them are beautiful with sweet blossoms ; many flowers, lovely 
and fragrant, are making their appearance; gardens and fields are 
telling us that summer is near ; and the dear little birds are every day 
giving concerts of the sweetest music, and so generous are they that 
tbey do not charge one cent for all their singing. Do you not think, 
children, that May is a lovely month ? 

But I must not wait to tell you any more of what you already know 
just as well as I do. I will write this letter upon a subject about which 
I suppose you never yet have heard much. It is a sad subject, and I 
think that you will feel very sorry for the poor people of whom I shall 
write. 

In my former letter to you, I said that there is a Lunatic Asylum 
in Columbus, to which insane people are sent from all parts of the 
State. For thousands of years there have been lunatics, or insane per- 
sons, but until about sixty years ago there were no institutions for their 
benefit. It was thought that they could not be cured, and so the poor 
creatures were kept in chains and dungeons, with no comforts, with 
nothing to hope for, till death terminated their existence upon earth. A 
good man in Paris, Dr. Pinel, was the first to put in practice correct 
views respecting their treatment. The first man on whom he tried the 
experiment, was a furious maniac, who had been kept chained for forty 
years, and who had killed one keeper by a blow with his manacles. 
Such was Pinel's success with him, that throughout the civilized world 
a revolution took place in the treatment of the insane. The Retreat 
at Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, was, I think, the first institu- 
tion of the kind established in America. 

The Ohio Lunatic Asylum was commenced about twenty years ago. 
It is beautifully situated upon the high ground in the eastern part of 
the city, about one mile from the State House. The building is very 
large, furnishing accommodations for 350 inmates. Very few public 
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bnildings present so fine an appearance. It stands within an enclosore 
of more than fifty acres of ground, a great part of which is covered 
with forest trees. The building and lands have cost the State about 
$200,000, and every year the cost of carrying on the Asylum is more 
than $40,000. 

To take care of the 300 insane persons who are in the Asylum, 
requires the services of three physicians, a steward, a matron, attend- 
ants, servants, etc., to the number of nearly sixty. 

There are a great many things that I would like to tell you about 
the building and its very fine arrangement ; but I should make my 
letter too long. I will now tell you about a visit which, a few weeks 
ago, I made to the Asylum, It was a pleasant afternoon in March. I 
never had been in such an institution before, and I felt, as children 
sometimes say, '* a little streaked " about going among so many crasy 
folks. But one of the physicians, Dr. Gundry, went all about the 
wards and rooms with me, and I found nothing to be afraid of. We 
first went through the wards appropriated to the females. One poor 
woman had to be tied up, as she had been very violent, and had tried 
to injure herself. Some of them sat in chairs, with their faces hid, as 
though they were afraid to look at us. Some were wringing their 
hands, and groaning. Some talked and laughed with us, and seemed 
to be entirely rational. Some told the Dr. that they were well, and 
that they wished to leave the Asylum, and go home. Some of them 
were greatly excited, and raved and used dreadful language. One 
woman spends her time in making a variety of very pretty articles, such 
as lamp-mats, bags, pin-cushions and the like. I was introduced to 
many of them, and they seemed glad to see me. Some of them had a 
great many questions to ask. One woman, however, who had a very 
wild and insane look, put herself on her dignity, and said, '*Dr. 
Gundry, I would have you know that you are not to introduce gentle- 
men to me till you first have obtained my permission." She gave the 
Dr. a sharp lecture on the rules of etiquette, made and provided for 
such cases. 

We then went through the wards appropriated to the men. There 
we found one wretched man whose sad appearance I can never forget. 
Poor man I They have to keep his arms fastened, or he would soon 
kill himself. They also keep him tied down in his seat ; and even 
then he contrives to beat his head against the walls, or something else, 
and in that way he has worn all the hair off from the front part of his 
head. It would make you, my dear children, feel very bad to see that 
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wretched man. Qod grant that none of you may ever become like 
him. 

Some of the men seemed quite happy. One fellow had an old 
squeaking violin, with which he made a noise which he called music ; 
and another, a young Irishman, was dancing to match. He would give 
a clumsy kick with one foot, and then hop with the other, and that he 
called " tripping the light fantastic toe." I am no very great judge of 
dancing, but I thought it sufl&ciently •* fantastic." 

Of one man Dr. Gundry inquired how another one was that day ; 
" Oh ! he died last night," was the reply ; ** he dies every night, but 
he is always up in season for breakfast the next morning." 

One man told me that the night before he had a terrible battle with 
an army which came against him. Said he, ** they shot and fired and 
blazed and banged away at me, and some of them killed me ; but I 
killed more of them, than they did of me." 

One man had been a very excellent clergyman, but from too great 
effi)rt of mind and bodj(, and from deep anxiety for the good of his 
people, he had lost his mental balance. He was writing a ** Banking 
House Almanac," which would make banks honest and responsible, 
and prevent the circulation of bad money. I certainly hope that he 
will succeed, for such an almanac is greatly wanted. 

Another man told me that he was going to '' start a Female Semi- 
nary at Urbana, which would astonish the Know-Nothings." I asked 
him on what principle he intended to get it up. He answered, ** on 
aU sorts of principles" 

But I have tipie to tell you no more about my visit to the Asylum. 
When you come to Columbus, I will go with you there, and then you 
can see for yourselves. 

Of those who are now in the Asylum^ 25 became insane before they 
had reached the age of twenty years. A great many soon recover 
their reason, and return to their homes. But many will doubtless con- 
tinue insane as long as they live. 

The causes which have produced their insanity are, in part, domestic 
affliction, disappointed affection, religious excitement, business perplexi- 
ties, fright, jealousy, intemperance, injury to the head, excessive men. 
tal exertion, and others. Of all the 2,776 who have been admitted 
to the Asylum since it was opened, 44 were Teachers ! Bo you won- 
der that Teachers become crazy ? If all their pupils were good and 
obedient, I do not think that they would be very likely to lose their 
reason. But a naughtg scholar is enough to make a Teacher go insane. 
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And were it not that most Teachers have strong and well balanced 
minds, and are governed by high moral principles, I guess we should 
need an Insane Asylum in about every county. 

I hope that you, my good children, will never lose your reason. I 
hope that your minds will be so well cultivated that you may be veiy 
useful while you live, and that you may so live that you will be forever 
happy. 

Good bye, till June. Editor. 



NEWS AND MISCELLANY FOR APRIL. 



The School Law.— During the recent session of our Legislature, manyfcara 1 
were expressed that radical changes in our school system would be enacted- I 
But the only modiflcation that was made, is the suspension of the lAbraryta^ 
for a single year. All things else remain unchanged. 

Many will regret the action in respect to Libraries; while as many others wil^ 
cordially approve the same. Whether right or wrong, it can not be dispute^^ 
that there is, in many parts of the State, a strong sentiment of hostility to thi-^ 
feature of our school law. It will be of no great use to distribute books throngl*- ^ 
out the land, if they are to be kept boxed up in the offices of our connt^^ 
Auditors. Still, many townships were making a very profitable use of theC-^^ 
Libraries, and they will, with us, regret the action of our Legislature. 

We most heartily approve of the main features of our school law ; but we ai ^^ 
not of those who think it absolutely perfect. We. upon reflection, are persnadfi^^ 
that the law would be improved by placing restrictions upon the authority o- "^ 
Township Boards, such as were recommended by the committee in the Legida-*^ 
ture, to whom the subject was referred. 

We think that our school system will long remain without any great modiflca-^ 
tion. We do not believe that we shall soon have a Legislature which will la]|i^ 
violent hands on this system. The law has already outlived the sharpest oppo— ^ 
sition that it was destined to experience. 

Of the two noble objects for which our State Teachers' Association petitioned- ^ 
one— the Normal Schools— faMed\ the other— the establishment of a Bt^fom^ 
School — succeeded. 

Columbus Schools.— The Public Schools opened for the summer term on -^ 
the 7th ult. During the first week the numbers enrolled were as follows : In the ^ 
Central Building (on State street,) 524; in the North, 351 ; in the South, 318; in-^ 
the Middle, 220, and in the German English Schools 210 ; total 1,623. Of these^ 
102 are in the High School, 251 in the Grammar Schools, 380 in the Secondary,^ 
and 680 in the Primary Schools. In the High School, 4 teachers are employed ^^ 
in the Grammar School 7, (three males and four females ;) in the Secondaries 
8 ; in the Primaries 11 ; and in the German Schools 3, one male and two females^ 
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In addition to these, a teacher of Penmanship and one of Music are' employed, 
who give lessons in all the schools above the Primaries, making an aggregate of 
35 teachers. 

Savduskt S0HOOL8.— 1 High School; 1 First Grammar School; 3 Second 
Grammar Schools; 4 Secondary Schools; 7 Primary Schools; 1 Colored School; 
Total 17. 

8CHOLABS. 

In High School 87 

In First Grammar School 113 

InSecond '* 392 

In Secondary School 275 

In Primary " 695 

Colored .47 

Total 1609 

TEACHESS. 

1 Saperintendent, per annum $1,500 00 

1 High School, per month 85 00 

1 " *» 40 00 

1 «« «* ^ 20 00 

1 First Grammar, " * 65 00 

1 « «* 25 00 

1 2d Grammar, " 35 00 

2 " « 25 00 

I « " 22 50 

4 Secondary, " 22 50 

^ Primary, *» 22 50 

6 <i tt . 20 00 

1 Colored, " 20 00 

For the current year the Board have raised the wages of the principal teacher 
*^ the High School, from $85 to $90 per month, and the wages of the principal 
^*^ one of the Second Grammar Schools from $25 to $27 per month. 

Bellefontaine.— We learn from the Gazette th&t the people of Bellefontaine 
*^ave enjoyed a rich treat in attendance upon a recent exhibition of their Union 
School. " Union Hall " was crowded by the largest gathering ever seen in that 
^^autiful town. The exercises were of a high character, and demonstrated the 
Excellency of the instruction which the pupils of that school experience. The 
Superintendent of the schools, Mr. Parsons, received fh)m the exhibitors a valu- 
able present, as a testimonial of their appreciation of his high accomplishments 
^s a gentleman, and his rare merits as a teacher. 

Xenia.— The Union School in this gem of a village, is under the charge of 
Mr. P. H. Jaquith, and has enrolled 543 pupils. It is fast rising in character and 
popular favor. 

We had intended in this number to have given a notice of the Cincinnati 
Schools, as we saw them while on a visit to that city, a short time since. But 
we must defer the matter till our next, simply remarking that we judge them to 
to be among the very best in our country. Mr. Rickoff is doing a great work 
in the Queen City, and no man is better qualified tot buc\v «k Odax^i,^. 
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INSTITUTES. 

(Note.— For want of space we are obliged to condense the notices, which our 
friends send ns, of educational meetings, in Tarions parts of the State. Give xis 
0,000 subscribers and then we can enlarge the Journal, and better meet Xlie 
wishes of oar correspondents.) 

Tuscarawas.— Met at Canal Dorer the first week in April— the best institute 
ever held in that part of the State— 118 bona fide teachers present— a host 
of citizens attended all the meetings— instructors, Arithmetic, C. Tracy; Elemen- 
tary Sounds and Beading, C. S. Royce; Qeography, J.H. Rolfe; Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, and Grammar, J. Ogden ; Physiology, T. McCartney ; Mentd 
Arithmetic^ R. Q. Beer— evening meetings, filling the largest church in the village 
addressed by Messrs. Barney, Ogden, Tracy, Rolfe and Royce— a resolution against 
altering school law passed by 500 citizens— adjourned to meet at New Phila- 
delphia on the first Monday in Oct next. Mr. Ogden excited deep interest in 
favor of the McNeely Normal School. " Although our county has been on the 
back-ground heretofore, we intend to occupy that position no more. Tuscarawas 
will let you hear from her again." All right. 

Coshocton.— We have seen no full account of the Coshocton Institute, b^* 
from the " Age " we clip the 2d and 3d of the resolutions passed at that meeting- 
All hail, Coshocton! We admire the way you have of saying things. If ever 
you meet again " may we be there to see." 

" Second. That we regard the circulating of educational journals as a princi- 
pal auxiliary in this important work ; and we therefore, with pleasure, recom- 
mend the Ohio Journal of Education not only to teachers, but to all classes of 
community. 

" Third. Believing that the well-being of the pupil, both for time and eternity r 
depends much upon the teacher, we do emphatically insist that the standard of 
morality among teachers should be elevated, and especially should they be fr®^ 
ft-om those sins of a depraved appetite that degrades the moral nature and bln^* 
the finer feelings of the soul." 

^ MONSOB.— Met at Woodsfield, March 31st. Five years ago the County As^o- 
elation numbered but 3 members; now it has 120. Then Monroe did her tni^ - 
now she shows her might. Then she was a dark spot in our State ; now she i^ 
'* bound to blaze." The Association does its own chores, never having had ^ 
Lecturer from abroad. This, and more than this, we learn from an esteem^ 
correspondent. He sent a long list of subscribers, which shows that the foU^* 
that way know what is good. We, like Gen. Cass, are in favor of the " Monroe 
doctrine." From what we learn of this county we judge that it is blessed wf**^ 
not a few of as good teachers as our State can boast. 

•Warren Co. Association.— Met at Lebanon, on the first Saturday of AP*** 
—a fair number present— meeting very pleasant— a good deal of miscellaneo^is 
business transacted— in the forenoon an excellent address by Mr. Foster of tl*^^ 
county, and in the afternoon a rather prosy one by a stranger. Old Warren c*^ 
very safely be trusted to do her part in the cause of education. 
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OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



McNeelt— at Hopedale.— The second session has opened encouragingly. 
About 70 pupils are connected with the two departments—Normal and Academic 
—not counting those in the *' Model School." More are daily arriving, and the 
number for the term will range ftom 75 to 100. Most of them are preparing for 
teaching. 

The Principal has secured the confidence of the pupils and of the commimity 
generally. He is admitted to be *' the right man for the place." Mr. C. S. Boyce 
has been engaged to teach Phonography and Phonotypy to a class of 60, and his 
efforts are highly successful. On the whole, the ftriends of " the McNeely" hare 
good reason for satisfaction with the success of the enterprise. Hopedale is 
Hopeful. 

SouTHWESTBRN— at Lebanon.—" That goodly mountain and Lebanon." We 
have visited this very pleasant town, and have not seen a pleasanter in all our 
State. A finer location for an institution of learning could not be found. The 
Normal School, under the charge of our friend, Mr. A. Holbrook, is marching 
straight up the hill of science. It has 130 pupils in the Normal Department, and 
45 in the Model School. The summer term will commence May 5th, and con- 
tinne eleven weeks. At the close of the term the " S. W. Normal Institute " will 
commence, and continue five weeks. 

The ^ Model School " is under the charge of Mrs. Holbrook. The pupils pay 
ft tuition fee of $24 per annum, and about $1,000 is thus realized. From what 
^e saw and heard, we feel the utmost confidence in the success of this enterprise. 



NOTICES AND SUCH LIKE. 



The semi-annual meeting of the Fayette County Musical Association will be 
Golden on the 9th, 10th and 11th days of June next, at Washington, under the 
*^Perintendence of Professors Johk Gibson and L. G. Fbssendbn. The Con- 
^^ution will close -by giving, on the last evening, a grand concert of vocal and 
^i^trumental music. All persons, and especially those interested in having 
^Usic introduced into the common schools of Ohio, are invited to be present. 

JiK Edwasdb, CKm Com, of Arrangements. 

Blooximgbubg, April 4, 1856. 

I^BBMiuxs.— Read Mr. Rolfb's advertisement; on second page of cover. Every 
School should be furnished with Pelton's Maps. They are worth ten times their 
^st. But our friend Rolfe, just like himself, offers to pay you for doing yourself 
* favor. 

The page of "Practical Phonetics," which we are accustomed to receive in 
type, from Cincinnati, has failed to reach us, for the present number. 

We regret that our Book Noticei, and a notice of several of our exchanges , 
including the Genius of the West, Cincinnati; Union School Journal, Spring 
^eld; Normal School Advocate, Dayton; The Acorn, Cleveland; the Illinois 
Teacher, and the Wisconsin School Journal; also, Mr. Barney's recent and 
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exceedingly yalnable Report, all designed for this number, are crowded out, 
and must wait over, one trip. 

Do not fail to notice onr eight pages of new adrertisements. Appleton coma 
oat with that long-promised Geography. Shelden and Blakeman remind m of 
their excellent '* Normal Series ;" do not fail to read their notice. A. S. Banifli 
and Company famish a splendid catalogue of popular school hooks, with pikei 
annexed— a good idea. Merriams tell you just the identical spot where you em 
*' Get the Best '* of Dictionaries, and so do Hickling, Swan & Brown. The Utter 
house— but see page 4 of cover. 

ACKKOWLBDGKBNT.— I havc rcceivcd, per John Hangock, Esq., the follow- 
ing sums, on the lj| per cent, fund, and credited the Association with the same: 

W. D. Parker, $12 ; Asahel Page, $12; A. J. Rickoff, $10; J. Hancock, $10; A. 
S. Reynolds, $10; John D. Caldwell, $10. Total, $64.00. A. Shtte. 



FINANCIAL. 



At the last meetiog of the O. S. T. A., it was voted to recommeBd 
that, as far as possible, pledges be obtained from Teachers and othen, 
for the payment of 1^ per cent, on their salaries, for the purpose of 
increasing the efficiency of the operations of the Association, to be 
paid in advance, in two semi-annual equal payments. 

The following sums have been pledged, and others will be forwaidedl 

for publication as they shall be received. 

M. F. COWDERY, 
Chairman Financial Com* 



Lorin Andrews, Gambler, $22 50 

Anson Smyth, Toledo 18 

M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky 22 50 

A. D. Lord, Columbus • • • • 18 

John Hancock, Cincinnati 15 

M.D.Parker, »» 1170 

John B. Trevor, " (paid $6) 12 

James H.Ross, ** 15 

Mrs. L. M. C. BolfC; *' 12 

J.H.Rolfe, " 

S. N. Sanford, Granville 15 

J. H. Holton, Milan.... 9 

Geo. H. Jenkins, Mt. Pleasant •• 9 75 

Chas. S. Royce, Huron 

I. S. Morris, Eaton 7 50 

F. W. Hurtt, Springfield 12 

A, Holbrook, Lebanon 18 

Ji Ogden, Hopedale 18 

Chas. Rogers, Dayton 

E. C. EUis, Georgetown 15 

J. B. Irvine, Monow 8 25 

John D. Caldwell, Cincinnati. . . . 12 
J. G. Marchant, '^ ••••15 

A. L. Reynolds, <* •••• 10 

A. Page, « .... 12 

C.Nason, " .... 15 

Alphonso A. Branner, '' .... 7 50 

B.O.H.D.Beck, « .... 15 



Miss N. R. Hart, Morrow 15 2$ 

'' H.J.Manfort,Miamisburgh 4 d(^ 

Almon Samson. Zanesville 15 

Jacob N. Desellem, Steubenville 7 50 

J. P. Ellenwood. 15 

Edwin Regal, Hopedale 

D. F. DeWolf, Tiffin 18 

W. Mitchell, Norwalk 12 

A. C. Fenner, Dayton 13 50 

T.W. Harvey, Massillon 

D. W. Proctor, Cleveland 

W. A. McKee, Coshocton 

Henry Barnes, Inland 

Wm. C. Catlin, Mansfield 

Mrs. M. E. Catlln, « 

E. L. Carney, Canton 

R. Q. Beer, Ashland 

Jas. J. Sadler, Rootstown 

A. J. Rickoff, Cincinnati 

Libertv Hall, Columbus •••• 

Theo. 'C.Bowles, " 

John Hageman, Cincinnati ••• 
Daniel Hough, 



W. F. Hulburt, 
John W. Edwards, *' 
John T. Swartz, " 

Thomas J. Lone, *' 

S. 8. Colton, SanduBky . 



12 
15 
15 
15 
75Q 
15 
15 
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Adtms-.^iii.. 

AUcn 

Afibknd .»... 
Mtabala *.' 
Athena 

Bdmont « - * * 
Brown ...... 

Bmkr ...... 

CaitoU 

Cbampaign . 

Clark 

Clermont .^* 
Ointtjn • . . . . 

Columbiana. 
CMhocton * . 
Crawford ..* 
Cttyaboffs* * . 
Darke ...... 

Defiance • . ■ • 
Delaware . . - 

Erie 

lodrfeid.-.. 

Jiiaklin,... 

^ton 

&llia 

^^ga 

**feene , , , , , 

S"6rnsey . . . 

fsrom 

garrison-*.. 
Henry 

Hiking..,. 

i^^OTi 

f^ox 

tl^ 

^king 



ijm 


10 


12 


6,722 


XI 


4 


8.989 


16 


12 


11,489 


9 


25 


8,376 


22 


116 


5,7D3 
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10 
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27 
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17 
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10 
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12,090 
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10 
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11,942 


32 


18 
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46 


26 


8,193 
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5 


!M,232 


13 


63, 


9,579 


il 


6 


4,1^ 


9 


7 


9,043 


28 


8i 


7,390 


17 


28 


U.^SS 


15 


11 


5,306 


10 


5 


14,688 


35 


39 


4,785 


4 


3 


7,209 
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5,^7 


4 
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8,777 
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25 


10,263 


24 


16 


57,9^ 


120 


128 


8,416 


8 


15 


4^39 








7,260 


9 


19 


2,647 








9,039 


39 


3a 


6,738 


1 


1 


8,035 





2 


9,7f*l 


37 


67 


6460 


63 


13 


10,348 


30 


43 


10,8M 


21 


12 


5,381 


24 


37 


7,557 


9 


23 


14,031 


35 


^ 



SOiLogMi 

27 Lorain >....,« 

30 LucH^. -..»..* 

46 Madison 

33 Mfthoning... 
23 MarioQ --*,,. 
51 Medina >..... 

43;Meig 

46 Mercer*...*,, 
26 Miami 

31 Monroe 

35 Montgomery* 

48 Morgan 

2S Morrow.**.., 
48iMaskimnim.- 

39 Noble*. 

3a; Ottawa.. *.. - 

97|,PaiiJding.P... 

38 Perry . 

16"- '' 

36j 

30 

45^ 

2ll 

58 

19; 

29, 



PickftWtty . - , 

Pike 

Portage .,.., 
Preble ...... 

Fatnam . • . . ■ 
RIcMaad.-.. 

Uas3.~ 

Sandusky ... 
iScloto ...... 

SS'SenecA...... 

41 Shelby. 

SSlHstark 

33 .Summit..,.. 

niJTrurabuIU.. 

29 ;Tugoariiwas . 

10 OnJoTi 

40 Van wen.... 



23|,i 



i 
39 
26 
41 
43 
21 
30 
36 



Vinton . 
Warren..,,.. 
Washington ^ 
Wayne ...... 

Williams,.,.. 

Wood 

Wyandot.... 



Totals. 



aosi 

10,491 
6,eG0 
4.167 

e,&57; 

5,503 

8,700 

8,659 

4,607 

10,587 

10,233 

15,643 

a711 

7,763 

16,670 

8.2^3 

1,968 

1,510 

8,148 

S.071 

4^30 

8,^} 

8,114 

4,169 

11,647 

1U81 

7,2ti0 

8,164 

11,203 

6,129 

15,949 

10,CK6 

11,619 

12,GS5l 

5.88l' 

3366« 

4,920j 

9,621 

12,361 

12,214 

5^10 

5,513 

5^9 

320,634 
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21 
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11 

13 
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32 
42 
27 
16 
35 
22 
35 
34 
18 
42 
41 
62 
35 
31 
66 
33 
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TheJIrsi column shows the Sck&al population of the conntlcs the second, the 
Circulation of the Journal May 1, 1855 the third, the circulation May 1856, 
*im thefourlh, the circnlatiou neeossary to render the Journal sclfsupporting. 

Ab there has been no census taken in the State for six years, we have used the 
^nnmcration of yonth between the ages of 5 and 21 years, taken Oct., 1855, as 
th© b&s[s of calculation. 

It will be soen that the circulation at present, though 314 above what it was 
last year, is for below what it should be. The whole expense of the Jmmal for 
1%56 will somewhat exceed 34,000. The advertising wiU produce at least $1,000, 
and over $3,000 mnat be received from subscribers, or the Journal will continue 
*o be, as It was la«t ye&r, a bill of expense to the Association. There is much 
tliat we wotild say on this subject, but the want of space forbids. 

It will be seen that Lncas, Athens and Warren take the premiums of $50, $30, 
and $20, offered in the February mimbcrj and which we hold subject to the or- 
^er of Messrs. John Eaton, Jr W H.Yonng and W. T. Hawthorne. These 
Counties are followed closely by Clermont, Seneca and Lake, and we grateMly 
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acknowledge our obligations to Messrs. WflUam Garter, C C. Nestlerode and 
Geo. H. Howe. Onr cities have famished—<lincinnati 11S» Toledo 80, Cleveland 
61, Colnmbns 34, Zanesrille 17, Sandnsky 15, Dajton 12, Tiffin 5, Springfield 4, 
Akron 1, subscribers. 

Many of the smaller towns and Tillages hare done nobly ; but FOSTOBIA, s 
Tillage that we can find on no map, and the name of which we haTe seldom seeo 
in print, bnt a place somewhere in Seneca connty, has FIFTT-EIGHT Sabsdb- 
ers. If the Millennium ever comes, we guess it will commence at Fostoria. 

Of Felicity t in old Clermont, pretty much the same thing may be said. Popa- 
lation IjOOO; subscribers 31. 



THINGS PERSONAL. 



Appointments bt the Goyernob.— J. H. Seymour, John F. Morse, Ludan 
Swift, Luther D. Griswold, Philo S. Rnggles and Joseph Perkins, Directors of the 1 
Northern Ohio Lunatic Asylum. ^ ] 

Larton Dunham, Jeflferson Patterson, William H. P. Denny, John W. Defrees, 
llibbcrt Jowett and William P. Hu£fman, Du^ctors of the Southern Ohio Lmtic 
Asylum. 

John Bryte, Joshua Martin, Jacob R. Ware, John P. Brack, T. W. Powell and 
Samuel M. Smith, Directors of the Central OMo Lunatic Asylum. 

John W. Andrews, John Grelner and Robert R. Sloan, Trustees for the Inititu^ 
tion qf the Blind. 

Theodore Comstock, Henry Miller, William W. Bierce, Trustees for the ediiooS' 
tion qf the Dec{f and Dumb. 

William A. Piatt, Acting Commissioner, and James T. Worthington and Lemof^ 
G. Harkncss, AdTisory Ckmrnissioners of the New StaA Bouse, 

Jonathan D. Morris, LoTell W. Babbit, Lewis G. Yan Slyke, Cyrus Spink an^ 
AlfVed P. Stone, Directors of the Ohio Penitentiary. 

John A. Footc, Charles Reemelin and James D. Ladd, Commissioners to pro^ 
vide fbr the establishment of the Ohio Beform Sdiool. 

John McLean, Trustee of the Ohio University at Athens. Benjamin P. Ayde^ 
lotto. Trustee of the Ohio University at Oxford. 

Mr. S. M. £ttbr« Principal of the Grammar School in Peirysburgh, has been 
choson Superintendent of the Schools in , Lacon DL 

J.K . Mowms, a member of the senior class of the Ohio Unirersi^, has been 
eloctod Superintendent of Public Schools of Athens. 

Mr. F. W. HcitTT, late Superintendent of the Schools in Springfield, wishes to 
«ii|ta|l« as Prc^f* of Mathematics in some Ocdlece, or Snpt of Schools, in Ohio. 
Ur« U. p5>Mess«s high qualifications for either pott, and if necessaij, ia able to 
furnish most satialkcloiy testimonials. 

lie may be addi^aaed at il^pnasz^MI. (X 

JwMtrK McKttmXt £»g^ Assistant SaperinKadeat of Schools ta the (Xtj of 
N«w Y^rk. rM>«ntiy de<ce«wd« aged aboat 59 Teas. Mr. McKeea has long been 
WM <^ the mvkst pi^MaiMtti and nseftil eitacatioaistt inov coanHy, and his daadi 
it a nativ^nal KvHk 

R^T« J<^n>t MiuiTiitiix (^MMffiy Pnof. of La^vagM in HaailtiM Golkg«,Jiai 
^«WM^rlSl^^llO|t^r«cte«•k«lllstl«etfcn in tha FnhBe H|g^ School of ElyriA. 
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COLUMBUS, JUNE, 1866. 



ADDRESS. 

THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF DR. JOSEPH RAT. 
BY BBV. D. S. BURNET. 

Joseph Ray was bom in Ohio county, Virginia, Nov. 25th, 1807. 
He was cradled among the hills of the west, near the banks of **La 
Belle Riviere," our graceful Ohio, in sight of Pennsylvania, the key- 
stone of the Atlantic arch, and Ohio, the cap-stone of western sover^ 
eignty. His father, W. Ray, though of Anglo-Saxon stock, came to 
that neighborhood from Ireland, near seventy years ago, where he 
inarried a Pennsylvania Quakeress. Joseph was the eldest of their 
liine children. At a very early age he discovered to his solicitous 
parents his contemplative turn of mind. In answer to my letter of 
inquiry, his father writes me that, ** as soon as he could talk, he learned 
^3 letters by asking the name at the top of the page of books. As 
there was no school to go to till he was six years of age, his mother 
^^ myself taught him to read, and to enumerate to hundreds of mil- 
^^^B, At six years of age, he first went to school, and the first day 
^e reached the head of the first class." My auditory will perceive that 
^^^ school was not of this age nor latitude. The old gentleman resumes : 
"■Q^e could repeat the 33d chapter of Numbers and / Chronicles, 1st 
®*^pter, before he was seven years old. During his first year of school, 
"^ i^eproved a large boy for swearing." If any present should fancy 
^hat the memorizing of these two chapters is not a remarkable juvenile 
^aievement, he had best enlighten himself by turning to the passages 
^^signated. The first contams the forty two journeys of the iraelites 
"^tn Egypt to Canaan, and the not very pronounceable names of as 
^'''^Axiy encampments; and the second chapter (I Chron., 1) is a tabular 

Vol. V, No. 6. 11 
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display of the genealogies of Noah to Adam, of the races of Japheth, 
Ham and Shem, the Abrahamic race, the Ishmaelites, the family of 
Keturah, the posterity of Isaac, and the kings and dukes of Idnmea ; 
the whole forming a tolerable introduction to the study of the Hebrew, 
and perhaps some other oriental tongues, and a veiy severe test of the 
powers of memory — a test ill advised in common cases. Indeed, I was 
surprised some years ago, at the extreme facility with which the Doc- 
tor read off Numbers 33d in church, in our consecutive course of 
Scripture lessons ; but his father's letter quite unraveled the mystery. 

During his early youth, he was much at home, aiding his father on 
his farm. But from fourteen to sixteen years of age, he was at school 
At fifteen he commenced the study of algebra, geometry, and survey- 
ing ; and one year after, became a teacher in the vicinity, that he 
might relieve his father, whose family was increasing, from the burden 
of his support. In that primitive settlement, watches were rare, and 
Joseph, being too poor to own one, constructed a sun-dial, guessing at 
the time to open and close school in cloudy weather. After teaching 
for some time, where he could find employment, in April, 1825, he 
repaired to College, in New Athens, Ohio, where he studied mathe- 
matics during one term^ under Prof. Armstrong. Necessity again 
drove him to teaching. This alternation, from the reception to the 
impartation of instruction, is by no means unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of a practical mind, and to the training of a working man. 

In 1826, he commenced the study of medicine in connection with 
teaching ; and the next year, after instructing one term in the village 
of Warrenton, in Jefferson county, he entered the office of the benev- 
olent Dr. Joel F. Martin, of that place, as a regular student of medi- 
cine. Never had a young man, struggling with poverty, a firmer or a 
better friend. 

An incident mentioned by the Doctor in a letter, is so characteristic 
of our departed friend, I will gratify the audience with the extract. 
Dr. Martin observes: "I remember one instance, in particular, of his 
close application to study, that I must mention. He was engaged one 
evening in the office, at the study of Osteologt, and I was assisting 
him. He appeared to be deeply interested, with his books, plates and 
bones around him, when, near bedtime, I was called away to the coun- 
try, to see a patient, and I left him; and when I returned, near day, 
I found him exactly where I had left him, apparently as much absorbed 
in study as he was when I left in the fore part of the night. Some- 
what embarrassed, and completely astonished to find that the night was 
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SO far spent, be immediately retired, but was up ia tbe morning at bis 
usual rising time. During the latter part of his stay with me, I suc- 
ceeded in getting a chance for him to attend, free of cost, a course of 
lectures in the Medical College of Ohio, and this introduced him in 
Cincinnati." 

About this time, the bent of his character displayed itself in the 
commencement of a weekly Eeview, not of literature and morals, but 
of Joseph Ray's life, in what he called his ** diary." Though these 
records were often interrupted by the pressure of engagements, they 
clearly show a mind inclined to both meditation and piety. This habit 
caDuot 1)0 too highly commended to the young. The pen is an aid to 
reflection, and the memoranda furnish the material of it. The well 
written diary discloses the man which it has contributed to make. 

From Nov., '29, to March, '31, he prosecuted his medical education, 
teaching in the summer, while the winters were spent in the Ohio 
Medical College. He received his diploma in the spring of '31, and 
chose Cincinnati as the place of his after residence. In that year I 
became acquainted with him, and on the 15th of August, married him 
and my wife's kinswoman. His young bride, by an entire devotion to 
his interests and great decision of character, encouraged him very mate- 
rially in his career of laborious and praiseworthy ambition. But he 
was unsuccessful in medical practice. Patronage was tardy, and his 
wants were pressing. He sought and found a tutor's situation in 
Woodward High School, the following November. Here we will take 
leave of our young student, with a- reflection arising from the facts 
already submitted. 

It is worthy of remark that, true to the maxim, ** the boy is father 
to the man," men of genius have usually shown their bent while 
young. The poetic flame is kindled amid the fires of youthful passion 
^^ early sentiment. 

" Poeta nasciter, nonfit." 
Poet born, he may be a poet made. 

* The gem may be polished after it is known to exist, but scholastic 

**chemy can achieve no higher art than to set a paste brilliant for the 

^^iid's adorning, where nature has denied the ''ston^ of the first 

^^ter," enchase the case or furbish the imitation as we may. At the 

*8e of 15, the great scholar and philosopher of Germany, Leibnitz, 

'^^d committed to the commodious apartments of his memory almost 

^^«ry thing the bard of Mantua ever wrote ; and by the time he was 

^^Ueteen, he had given authorship to three profound and learned works. 
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But as be was also a great mathematician, and early began bis researches 
into the abstrusities of numbers and extension, he and his great contem- 
porary and successful rival, the founder of natural philosophy, may be 
quoted as illustrious examples of the maxim, as applied to genius, devo- 
ted to the severer, as well as the more pleasing studies. Indeed tbe 
list could be swelled to a magnitude disproportioned to this occasion, 
and I will content myself with further citing Des Cartes, on whose 
shoulders the other two stood, to got that wider horizon of thought 
which has made the world rejoice in the certitudes of modem science, 
mental and material. Though swallowed in the vortices of his exploded 
astronomy, he stood early upon the foundations of the mathematics, 
assured of the solidity and extent of his basis. These three great men 
were so absorbed, in early life, with the discoveries and inventions 
which have severally signalized them^ that they never married, a circum- 
stance which may be certainly classed among the '' curiosities," if not 
among the '' amenities of literature." 

I have said Sir Isaac Newton was an example of the early devel- 
opment of his illustrious ruling passion. He was preeminently so. 
From youth he seemed determined to exhaust his intellectual receiver 
to zero, in his efforts to carry the plummet of profound observation and 
the line of strict admeasurement to the limits of immensity, as well as 
to the affinities of the atom. Following his rigid method of inquiry, 
he gave the world the three great discoveries which form the glory of 
his life — the method of fluxions, the theory of universal gravitation, 
and the decomposition of light — before he was twenty -four years of age. 
In after life, he confirmed, elucidated, and extended these discoveries, 
publishing and surrounding them with a halo of kindred radiant truth. 
But the great work which subsequently attracted the admiration of the 
world, without disturbing his humble equanimity, was wrought out hy 
the powerful enginery of his youthful intellect. Hear the adulation 
of Voltaire, himself so idolized by the people who contest, with Eug* 
land, the origin of all science, much in the spirit of the Imperial Cot- 
sican, who willed that every discovery should be made in Paris : 

" Le charvue tout-peuissant de la philosophie 
El^ve nn esprit sage audnssus de V en vie. 
Tranquille an-haut des cieuxque Newton s'est soumis, 
II ignore, en effect, s'ile a des enemis."* 

* The all-powerftil charm of philosophy elevates a viae spirit above envy. Tranquil, sunao**^*" 
ing those Heavens which he had subjected to himself, he was ignorant that he had enemies. 
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Again: 

" Le compass de Newton, mesurant V univers, 
L^ve enfui ce grand Toile, et les cieox 8ontonYe8t."t 

Thus did the young Europeans triumph in the youth of Europe. 
America is young, and her day has dawned. She must he true to her 
destiny. Expectation, like the mariner's hride standing on the tall 
cliff, praying for the sail that brings the lord of her affections to 
emerge from the horizon, waits on the birth of American genius. 

I congratulate my auditory upon the proud fact that Joseph Ray 
Was an American. I believe in a Christianity which overleaps all 
earthly boundaries, regardless of mountain or vale, ocean or island, 
nation or femily, caste or complexion — not leveling to our destruction 
like the grave, but exalting to our redemption and spirituality, by the 
revelation of the Humane, Divine Restorer ; but at the same time, I 
also believe in an exalted and exalting patriotism — ^a noble bond of 
union for a noble race, and consequently a race of nobles. And why 
can not we Americans outstrip the Greeks, who outstripped th6 world, 
by being Greeks, and nothing but Greeks ? Their achievement was 
** what they could." Their speaking marbles^ their burning eloquence, 
tlieir semper virent poesy, achieved the victory of the world in ages of 
darkness and barbarity, and made poetic, yet effeminating myths. But 
Oolumbia appears on the historic page after the mirage of mythology 
had been dissipated by the world's progress, and the rock of truth 
was disclosed; unharmed by the waves of tumultuous power beneath, 
or fickle tempests of error above. 

*' All trnth is from the scriptnral source of light divine. 
The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue : the only lasting treasure, truth." 

Bathed in the radiance of Christianity, with a free mind and an 
anshackeled arm, our countrymen should aim at the achievement of a 
character that neither the taste of Greece, nor the prowess of Rome, 
oould illustrate. This be thy honor, my country ! Leave the empty 
logomachy of etymologists to those who like a war of words, but let us 
content ourselves that we are neither Celts, nor Saxons, nor Anglo- 
Saxons — but Americans. No old race has the destiny of empire ; nor 
Can all races rule ; but a new race, itself a fusion of races and a reali- 
zation of possibilities, named par excellence, from the land of mightiest 
Doountain ranges and mightiest rivers, richest savannahs and most grow- 

t The compass of Newton meMaring the uniyene, lifts ftt length thia great vtil, and the Heav- 
d tie are disclosed. 
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ing people. The prestige of such a destiny never irradiated tbe path- 
way of another people, since the day that the fieiy, oloudy ensign o^ 
Jehovah led the careering hosts of Israel. "I am an American," will 
hereafter more effectually stifle the impotent choler of tyranny, than 
the name of '* Roman." 

I repeat it, I rejoice that our departed brother was of the new com- 
posite race, and that his honors are ours. It is not enough that our 
canvass has whitened every Sea, out-tonning and out-sailing, eagle-like; 
not enough, that our expeditions of exploration have enriched the 
treasuries of science — that our steam ship is the wonder of the world, 
and our telegraphic wire its sympathetic nerve, cheating father Time 
of his wings, publishing the history in the west in advance of the fact 
in the east, by the clock, ominous of the route of empire. It is not 
enough that the American volunteer, of world-wide respect, has shamed 
the system of standing armies, by which absoluteism has ever robbed 
agriculture of its honorable labors, and art and science, and domestic 
happiness, of their votaries. The last triumph of civilization must be 
achieved here : the man, God's work and God's image, irrespective of 
caste or human will, but by the will of God, should be exalted to tbe 
right of his intelligent, independent and pious service, by becoming, in 
that right guaranteed by the State, all that education and religion can 
make him. In other countries genius has sometimes its reward, as 
genius will have ; and the son of the peasant has worn crown and mitre ; 
but it has been a well developed seed, adventitiously dropped into the 
hot-bed. Humanity demands, and America concedes to man, man- 
hood — to labor, success — ^to talent, and goodness, and genius, distinc- 
tion. Such a country, and only such a country, fully illustrates the 
capacious meaning of field, laborer, fruit. 

Dr. Ray's career in Cincinnati is so well known as to relieve me 
from detail. He never ceased to be a student. Labors crowded upon 
him. He became a teacher in the department of Mathematics in the 
Ohio Mechanics' Institute. In December, 1845, he received the 
chair of mathematics in Woodward High School, shortly after that 
time exalted to a College. In '37, Ray's first Arithmetic was pub- 
lished; and in '43 the third part of his Arithmetic. In '47, he com- 
menced his Algebra, part first, which, in due time, was followed by 
part second. When, in 1861, the College was merged into the city 
schools, and became one of the two Cincinnati High Schools, Dr. Ray 
was made the Principal, in which post he continued till he dictated and 
signed his resignation, the day before his death. 
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As a teacher, he was thorough ; as a disoiplinarian, impartial, strict, 
but considerate, dignified, but mild ; as a friend, faithful and constant, 
rather than ardent, yet securing the esteem of his colleagues. 

Joseph Ray was a working man. If this is not already sufficiently 
apparent, it is only necessary to refer to the records of the school board, 
to the thousand teachers he examined, to the Board of Trustees of the 
House of Befuge, over which he presided, to the Cholera Visitation 
committee of 1849, of which he was a member, etc., etc. All this 
time he was writing books — ^not merely those which were published, 
but his Geometry, and others higher in the series, which he was pre- 
paring for publication. 

He was a remarkable economist of time, as well as an admirable 
manager of the valuable endowment fund of ** Old Woodward." With 
him not a moment was to be lost. He had his watch so constantly in 
Us left hand — ^it was his characteristic gesture — ^that those not well 
acquainted with his habits, were sometimes annoyed by it. He rose 
early and studied late. 

For many years I was his pastor. He was an intelligent professor 
of the Christian religion for twenty-five years — well read in the sacred 
Scriptures : for several years an officer of the church, and accustomed 
to take part in the exercises of social meetings. His pupils will long 
remember his prayers in the College and High School. In common 
with his brethren, he assumed the Bible to be his sole guide to truth — 
the exclusive directory of ecclesiastial, social and personal duties, and 
the measure of Christian privilege. 

He had arrived at a commanding position ; his usefulness was increas- 
ing ; the old Woodward, warehouse-like edifice, was razed to the ground, 
and the new structure, more costly than any other scholastic building 
in the Queen city of the West, was rapidly approaching the top-stone ; 
his own dwelling was being supplanted by a lordly mansion ; his Math- 
ematical series, already the school course of the west, was growing, 
under his pen, into a system ; his only son, and only child, was being 
settled in life ; all his dreams and anticipations were approaching reali- 
zation — when his friends were compelled to sound the alarm in his 
reluctant ears. Pulmonary consumption, the foe of his family, was 
already entrenched behind his vital powers, and it is decreed that he 
must fall in the moment of his victory. It was difficult to persuade ' 
him that the drop-curtain of the last act of life, was about falling. By 
a perfectly perpendicular adjustment of the vertebrce, he continued to 
sit up , when his muscular strength had almost departed, flattering him- 
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self that he was not mortally diseased. The energy of his will seemed 
to defy death ; yet on Lord's Day evening, some twelve hours before 
his departure, at his own suggestion, in company with his fiunily and 
one of our elders, he took from my hands the emblems of the great 
sacrifice on which is built the hope of the world. ''Now," said be, 
"I feel refreshed and composed." Speaking no more upon that sub- 
ject, and but little upon any other, he died, early the next morning, 
after taking leave of his ^Eunily. 

In asking this address, the teachers of Ohio not only sympathise 
with the whole profession in Cincinnati, in a high estimate of Dr. Bay's 
character, and in their unlimited confidence in him as a man of probity 
and earnestness, but they signalize him as an exemplar. As such, it is 
a pleasure to me to hold him up to both the pupils and the teachers of 
this land. Seldom has a teacher more enjoyed the confidence of bis 
compeers, or more the confidence of his pupils, than Dr. Bay ; and 
seldom has that confidence been as well deserved. How admirable 
such a reputation ! How admirable the " patient continuance in well- 
doing " through youth and through manhood, that secures it ! And, 
if possible, how much more admirable the succeeding generation of 
teachers that can emulate such an example, and figure their character 
after such a model of moral beauty ! How munificent the dying man, 
who bequeaths to the youth such a legacy ! How rich the surviving 
admirers who make good the heritage, by proving themselves to be of 
the same moral stock ! 

It is a remarkable providence that in one year. Woodward should 
lose the master spirits of her board of Trustees and her faculty. We 
carried Joseph Kay to the vault of Samuel Lewis, but recently built, 
and then occupied by its proprietor. 

Dr. Kay fell in the embrace of death along side the friend of his 
youth and companion of his after years. The principal of the trustees 
and the principal ot the faculty, slept sweetly together, after an unu- 
sual life of toil. The orbits of their cycles were different, but in their 
ascending roads they cut the equator of usefulness at the same point. 
The minister, the philanthropist, and the patron of education, found— 
his point of contact with the teacher whose character we this evening^ 
contemplate, in his selection of him, while a young physician, to be aaa 
tutor in Woodward School. Lewis, having obtained the endowments 
from the aged Mr. Woodward, founded the school, and fostered it wifliM 
paternal interest. Dr. Bay realized his plans, and ezoeeded hui ezpeo-^ 
tations. 
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As to Dr. Ray's domestic history, we bave a most instnictive and 
most melancholy commentary in the lamentable end of bis much respected 
relict. Aware that her devotion to bim, partaking of the filial as well 
as the conjugal character, was too strong to admit of a sudden separa- 
tion, some ten days before his departure, while as yet neither be nor 
his friends seemed aware of the furtive, but near approach of dissolu- 
tion, I committed to her keeping my forebodiugs^ and urged her to 
prepare her mind for the worst, however she might be inclined to hope 
for the best. Then the stroke was overwhelming ; but how terrible 
was the final separation may be argued from the results. A sense of 
the proprieties of the occasion, the supports of religion and medical 
appliances, bore her past the day of sepulture in partial composure. 
The requiem sung in strains of hope, we fondly indulged anticipations 
of a settled serenity. But she was in the valley of the shadow of 
death, and chilled through her whole nature — ^withered like a blighted 
flower. The bloom feded, and the leaf rustled in the zephyr. 

'* It is sad 
To see the light of beanty wane away. 
Know eyes are dimming, bosoms shriveling, feet 
Losing their springs, and limbs their lily roundness; 
But it were worse to feel the heart-spring gone : 
To lose hope — care not for the coming things — 
And feel all things go to decay within us." 

Thus doomed, she turned away from the future, and fixed her full 

^d' absorbing gaze upon the past — thinking, speaking only of the 

ioved and lost. The happy home, the green old age, wealth and honor, 

^ere buried in the tomb, where slept the husband of her youth. Every 

day of the eight weeks which ensued, she spoke of quickly joining 

bim, until the hour she returned to the deserted homestead — when the 

Bight of familiar objects, the recollection of bygone days and cherished 

hopes, sent reason reeling from her throne, and she, in the maddened 

foment, precipitated herself to the earth from the third story window, 

^nd never spoke again ! 

" O love I thon sternly dost thy power maintain, 
And will not bear a rival in thy reign." 

An attachment, thought by some to be too exclusive, overcame all 
^ther attractions, and now they lie side by side, where ** the weary are 
• •* lest," inviting the spirit-touching dirge of David at the death of 
^Ml and Jonathan: "They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
••4 in tiMir death they were not divided." 
^. ' ii A- . 1. L. ; . ^ M Death loves a shining mark— a signal blow ; 
^j , A blow which, while it executes, alarms, 
I ilaitles thoiuands with a single tsi!!!?' 
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AS80CIATB BDITOBIAL. 

EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE CUYAHO- 
GA COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, ON "THE CULTURE AND 
TEACHER OF THE COMMON SCHOOL." 

« « « On this point I aver, first, thcU every child should he 
taught to think — to think earnestly — to think correctly. Nothing short 
of this can be termed culture. The process of inserting a few facte 
in a scholar's memory — like specimens in a museum, or samples of 
goods in a show case, — is not education. 

To educate the mind, all its faculties must be vigorously exercised. 
The memory should not only be stored with facts and principles, bat 
the judgment should be clarified, the understanding quickened, the 
reason sharpened, the attention barbed, and the will — ^the mind's exec- 
utive — confirmed and strengthened, so that all the faculties of the 
mind shall be as " apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

This is educating mind — this is intellectual culture. And yet, how 
very few children are sent to school for any such purpose ! How few 
parents look upon schools as a means of mental growth for their sons 
and daughters ! The highest good to be obtained at school, in the 
minds of many, is an absence from mischief, and an initiation into the 
secrets of "the three Rs — Reading, 'Riting, and 'Rithmetic;" the 
last being considered the idtimatum of the common school. Now the 
mere fact that a person is able to read — that is, to repeat printed wordf 
readily, — and write, is no certain evidence that he is educated. These 
are but the implements of education — important, but still only a means 
to an end. And yet how few of the scholars of our schools go much 
beyond this. Indeed, so general has been this impression upon the 
public mind, that in making out statistics on the comparative standing 
of different communities, morally ^ socially ^ and inteUectuaUy, the abil- 
ity to read and write has been long regarded as a sort of Mason and 
Dixon's line — running between ignorance and intelligence — the very 
crossing of which, by an inherent virtue, would strike the manacles 
from the bondaged soul, and, what is very strange at the present day, 
without the possibility of a rendition to mental servitude. In addition 
to reading and writing, a slight knowledge of figures would be an. 
ample *' underground Railroad " running to the very Canada of intel- 
ligence. 

I would not wish to be understood as undervaluing the importance 
of reading and writing, or spelling, as branches of elementaiy training. 
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I would by no means abridge the time spent upon tbese studies. I 
sbould, on the contrary, have the time now devoted to them more 
thoroughly improved, until every youth should not only be a reader, 
but a good reader, and a reader of good books. But I do protest 
against this low idea of common school culture ; and the fact that so 
large a portion of our American farmers entertun it, but adds earnest- 
ness to my remonstrance. Eegard it as we may, the thorough educa- 
tion of the laboring classes in this country, is the only means of 
preserving their political rights. The common school is our real Democ- 
racy. Already our cities and commercial and manufacturing towns 
have taken an important step towards the ascendency. To their free 
schools they have turned with a will and with hope. Advantages, not 
only for a common school education, (as the term is generally under-/ 
stood,) but for an extensive acquaintance with the higher branches of 
the Academies, are proffered freely to all. The son or daughter of the 
poorest mechanic can here, at least, claim equal advantages, and can 
compete with the wealthiest for a preeminence in that true aristocracy 
— the mind. 

But the idea that a farmer's son or daughter needs anything but com- 
mon sense, and the ability to read and write, is considered Utopian. 
If, perchance, an ambitious lad — enthusiastic with a thirst to know — 
hazards the advanced step of studying algebra, or philosophy, the 
neighborhood is all agog, and Madame Gossip is filled with anxious 
wonder to know whether the son of farmer A is to be a lawyer, doctor, 
or minister ! 

The truth is, the farmer^ equally with other classes, needs, and is 
susceptible of thorough culture. He needs it, because the greatest 
problems of the age are in his hands for practical solution. His igno- 
rance 18 a universal calamity. He is susceptible of culture, from the 
very fact that he can think undisturbed. His faculties are not weak. 
ened and dissipated by a constant round of novelties. The little he 
hears constitutes the much of his thinking. The hot-bed and green- 
house may paint with beauty the petals of a flower, but if you wish 
the sturdy, graceful elm, you must seek it standing ahne, upon the 
river meadow, where the nurture of the dew and the tempest has 
crowned it with the grace of a Thalia and the strength of a Titan. The 
Prussians have a wise maxim, that ''whatever you would have appear 
in your national life, you must put into your schools." If we wish 
our nation to be a brotherhood of enlightened freemen, we must edu- 
cate our youth, not as farmers or mechanics, but as men, as citizens. 
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The greatest error of the school culture of the present day, as it 
seems to me, is its superficial tendency. Under the plea of making 
the ascent of the bill of learning practical^ we are prtxcticciUy leveling 
the hill. Instead of assisting the climber, we are removing the neoes- 
sity of climbing. Instead of the scholar's going up, science coomb 
down. Every subject is being canvassed for its practical knowledge* 
and even this is diluted homeopaihically to suit the strength of ^ 
recipient. As the result of such a system, we shall have a great mnj 
men who will know a littU of a great many things, but unable to tkak 
vigorously on anything. Our schools will turn out a host of precodovs 

children, but very few men and women. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Unhappily, however, the very mention of moral instruction in schocA, 
fills the minds of certain persons with phantoms of sectarianism, ud 
hobgoblins of bigotry. I have no patience with such men. As thctl^ 
it were possible for a child to attend school a day without receiviig 
moral instruction ! The question is not, however, whether moral insbrao- 
tion shall be given in schools, but shall not immoral be prevented 1 
For, whether the teacher is doing his duty or not, the work goes oi* 
A child does not enter the school-room without receiving impressicne 
which shall be for good or ill in the formation of his future charaetar. 
A thousand moral, or immoral, teachers surround him on every toAsb. 
His seat-mate, his fellow in the class, a word, a reproof, a smile, a pro- 
fane word, a false action, the obscenity exhibited upon his desk or tlie 
school room door, are influences, the impressions of which, his monC 
nature will wear through all eternity ! A school, without a pervading 
all-controlling moral presence, is an influence for evil of immense 
potency. 

* ♦ * Moral culture does not consist alone in communicalang fl 
knowledge of what is right and wrong, but the doing of the right, aiic 
the not-doing of the wrong. Every attribute of our moral, as well as 
intellectual nature, is strengthened by exercise. He who wishes s 
strong right arm, must educate that arm by exercise. He who wonk 
have a strong love for the right, must do right. 

The school-room should be a sort of moral gymnasium, where tk 
attributes of kindness, good will, courtesy, gentleness, truthfulnesE 
purity, love of the right, obedience, love to GU)d and man, are strengti: 
ened by daily and constant exercise. The atmosphere of the school 
room should be so pure that profanity, falsehood, impurity, selfishness 
and their kindred vices, shall wither from lack of sustenance. 
Cleveland f April, 1856. b. b. white. 
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^f IRREGULARITY IN ATTENDING SCHOOL. 

NUMBER II. 

iJ It is a mistaken idea to suppose that children can be benefited in 
il proportion to the time of their attendance at school, provided that 
attendance is not regular and punctual. If the school were a green 
li« cheese or a barrel of cider, and every pupil permitted to nibble at or 
la draw from it, then each one's share might be in proportion to his time ; 
but there is nothing more absurd than to suppose that, in a classified 
school, an irregular or periodical attendance, will result in any thing but 
mischief to the pupil. Some parents seem to regard their children as 
80 many empty bottles, and the school and its exercises as a vast reser- 
voir, from which they are to be filled ; and that they will be filled just 
in proportion to their time of attendance, i. e., if they are there one- 
half the time, they will get half full, if one-fourth of the time, one- 
fourth full, etc., whether that time be so many consecutive days or 
bours, or be every other day or hour, not taking into consideration 
that if the connection between such reservoir and the scholar be inter- 
rupted or broken off, it requires time and labor, more than can be 
spared, to make the connection complete again. Neither do they con- 
sider the fact that others are interrupted in a similar manner, and that 
i^hen these interruptions are frequent, as they usually are in our com- 
Qion schools, no connection at all can be kept up. The whole school, 
therefore, is made to suffer — is kept in an unsettled state, perhaps from 
^ne end of the term to the other. 

Now, is it right and just that every member of the school should be 
^ade to suffer in consequence of the faults of the few ? Should one 
^^holar be permitted thus to destroy the real benefits of the school, and 
^o rob, yes, roh directly his fellows of their legitimate rights ? No 
^^ore right than it would be for him to put his hand clandestinely into 
yf)ur pocket and abstract money therefrom. ** Time is money," and 
"^^der these circumstances it is peculiarly so ; therefore, he who thus 
'^^necessarily takes it, is guilty of robbery. 

The parent or pupil may plead, *' I did it ignorantly." ** I was not 

^ware of the extent, or the turpitude of the crime." This flimsy 

excuse offers no mitigation. Is a man any the less dead because I kill 

^iiin with my eyes shut, or accidentally ? Is he any the less poisoned 

if, through accident or ignorance, I give him arsenic instead of ashes ? 
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And yet some are weak enough to excuse themselves on the ground c 
ignorance. 

Now, where a school is thus interrupted in its exercises, every pup:^ 
feels it, and thus far becomes demoralized, disheartened, discouraged 
and thus the way is paved for a future course of idleness and crime 
In this case, the poor teacher is too often made the "scape-goat" i* 
bear the sins of a whole neighborhood. He is blamed for the poor soe 
oess of the school, when, in fact, if an angel had taught the sam« 
school, no better success would have attended. Nothing, therefore, ii 
farther from the truth than to suppose that a scholar can keep pace wid 
his classes when he is habitually late or irregular in his attendance 
If the school is at all classified, (and every school should be,) his wholi 
class is compelled to fall back to accommodate him, or to proceec 
without him. In the former case, the interest and progress of the claa 
are interrupted ; in the latter, the scholar is degraded both in his owi 
estimation and that of his fellows. 

Now, there is no more reason why the pupils of a school should thoi 
be compelled to wait on the tardy movements of one of their number 
or to retrace their steps to accommodate him, than that one neighba 
should be compelled to wait for another in commencing his spring plow 
log or sowing, or gathering the harvest of his toil, or that he should hi 
compelled to unplow or unsow that which he had already accomplished 
because, forsooth, he had arisen with the mom and prepared his labor ii 
due season. 

The analogy is not a forced one ; and the results are similar, savi 
that, in the latter, the injury sustained is not to be compared with tha 
in the former. 

We hope that parents and communities will soon awake to their is 
terests in this respect; and that our schools, thus burdened mc 
retarded in their efficiency, will soon wash themselves from this iniqmtj 
Then shall they be what they were designed to be, nurseries of intelti 
gence and purity. j. ogden. 

Hoped ALB, May 3, 1856. 



Taste. — There are men with eyes in their heads, shrewd and seli 
loving withal, who are yet blind to half the pleasure of existence. Th« 
many tinted sky, the sparkling firmament, the varied earth, the bound 
less ocean, are not for them ; they see them, indeed, and so does s 
horse. 
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CONCERT EXERCISES IN SCHOOL. 

I presume that it will be admitted by every practical teacher, that 
occasional concert exercises in nearly all the studies pursued in school, 
have theu" beneficial results — particularly in reading and spelling, but 
More particularly in the former. 

It is not proposed in this article to call attention to either of these 
studies, but to try and show the utility and benefits arising from con- 
cert exercises in Geography. These exercises, prepared and learned 
as hereafter prescribed, are not only amusing, enlivening and enter- 
taining to both teacher and pupil, but very instructive. Hundreds of 
facts and geographical items are engrafted into the mind in this way, 
and so indelibly stamped thereon that they will never be erased, which 
otherwise would never be learned, or if once learned in the usual way, 
Would soon be forgotten. 

It is suggested that the periods of the numeration table in Arithme- 
tic, should form the first exercise, before beginning in Geography. 
This exercise may consist of thirty periods, or even more. We know 
^Kat this is too large a number for any practical purpose, but not too 
large to make the scholar proud of his capacity for learning ; and not 
^oo large to awaken an interest in reading numbers. 

Then let the Presidents' names, the States in which they lived, their 
^^rms of oflftce, and the number of years each served, form the second 
Exercise. For example : George Washington, of Va., two terms, eight 
years; John Adams, of Mass., one term, four years, etc. Then the 
^»and divisions of land and water, with their areas, and the population 
of the former, either combined or taken separately. Also the political 
^^ivisions of each grand division, with their areas and their population, 
a.nd, if thought best, their capitals. Then the bodies of water in and 
around the different countries, either combined or taken separately. 
Then the capes and points around the different countries, also the moun- 
^ins, all form good exercises, and contain a great amount of informa- 
tion. Also the largest cities in the world, and in the different divis- 
ions, may be used profitably, and to great advantage to the pupil. 

But in coming to our own country, these exercises may be multiplied 
^ an almost numberless extent ; but it is necessary to call attention to 
^tily two or three which are considered the most important. For exam- 
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pie, tbe names of the States, with their capitals and areas, form ta 
admirable exercise. Thus : Maine — Maine has for its capital Augusta, 
and contains 32,000 square miles ; N. H. — N. H. has, etc. 

What school, where Geogi*aphy has been ever so well taught, can 
produce one<fifth of its scholars who can give the area of the States 
readily ? Yet there are schools of nearly one hundred pupib, wbwe 
these exercises have been taught, four-fifths of which can give thoa 
as correctly and readily as they can give their capitals, and only \fj 
learning them in this manner. 

The counties of Ohio, repeated in alphabetical order, form another 
excellent exercise, and a very important one too. 

How often has it been found necessary, in the numerous conventionfi 
meeting annually in this city, to call the counties in alphabetical orderl 
and how often has it been found necessary to delay the business of the 
meeting, and send some one off to the Secretary of State's office, to 
procure some public document containing them, when, if some of oni 
little school boys had been present, they could have mounted the ros- 
trum, and performed the task accurately and creditably. 

The cities of Ohio, as also the largest counties, arranged according 
to their size, will make other good exercises. 

^ The skillful teacher will find the subject inexhaustible, and that ii 
never fails of awakening an interest in school. In arranging countnes 
cities, etc., the largest should be named first; and in arranging capes 
bodies of water, mountains, etc., commence at the N. W. corner of th^ 
map, and pass around it to the right, then S. and W., then N. to tb^ 
place of beginning. Each name is to be repeated twice. 

These exercises have been recommended as beneficial only in ml 
respect, that of acquiring knowledge. But they may be used to aoooaa 
plish several other important objects. They are admirable exerdsa 
for the cultivation and management of the voice, particularly in tk. 
use of the infiections, and are therefore important auxiliaries in reading 
and singing. For example: the names being repeated twice, tfa», 
may both be given with the rising inflection, then both with the falling 
or the first with the rising and second with the Mling, and vice versa 
thus changing, as the ingenious teacher knows how, to meet the objeoU 
to be accomplished. 

But it has been said, and may be said again, that there is danger of 
diverting the pupil's mind from the regular and more important studies, 
and drawing his attention away from his regular duties. I reply, that 
every exercise and branch of study is perfectly safe, and this, no leas 
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than any other, in the hands of the intelligent teacher, and in any 
Bcbool where the practical teacher is at the helm. 

Let these exercises be prepared by the teacher at his leisure, and 
written upon the black-board, and repeated occasionally by the school, 
inteispersing the exercises of the school with them whenever thought 
beet, to awaken an interest and create animation, sometimes opening 
ind closing with them, and sometimes let them take the place of sing- 
ing a piece, and sometimes of a reading lesson, at which time they may 
be useful in mastering the whole subject of modulation, particularly 
mflections as heretofore prescribed. 

It is to be hoped that these, or similar exercises, have found a place 
and an appropriate time in most of our schools. But knowing that 
there are many teachers who have never adopted them, the object of 
ibis article is to try and induce such to try the experiment, feeling 
assured that they will be amply repaid, and find them great auxiliaries 
in accomplishing many important objects so desirable to be attained in 
sU oar schools. d. o. pbabson. 

Columbus, O., May 10, 1856. 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAW. 

BT THE STATE C0MMI8SI0NEB 07 OOMMON SOHOOLS. 

Question 109.— When the Board of Education of a township, in which the 
^ool hoase of a joint sub-district is situated, has made an estimate of the 
^^1)60868, of every kind necessary to sustain the school in such sub-district, and 
^ board of the adjoining township refuses or neglects to supply its share of 
^ch expenses, what is the remedy 1 

^swEB.— The Board of Education, having the control and management of 
^e school, may apply to the Supreme or District Court for a writ of mandamus, 
^ compel the delinquent board to perform the duty which is required by section 
Q, of the school law. 

The language of said section is too obvious to be misunderstood, and the duty 
joined too manifest to be mistaken. "And the board of the adjoining town- 
iliip or townships, so connected for school purposes, shall each make the proper 
UUmates of their share of expenses, of every kind necessary to sqstain said school, 
and certify the same to the auditor of their proper county, as part of their an- 
nual estimates for school purposes," etc. 

If, however, the board having the control and management of said school, 
ahonld prefer not to go to law on the subject, they may regard said neglect or 
nftisal, on the part of the other board, as tantamount to an agreement to have 
Mid Joint sub-district dissolved, and may proceed to incorporate their part of it 

12 
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with other salnlistricts in their township, and thns ayoid any fturther trouUe 
on the Bntject 

QuBSTiON 110.— When the qualified yoters of a snb-district fail to meet and 
elect a local director, at the time designated for the annual meeting, and tbe 
director whose term of office has expired, refuses " to continue in office untQ hif 
successor is elected and qualified," what is to be done % 

Answer.— Any three of the qualified yoters of such sub-district, may caU s 
special meeting of the Toters of such sub-district, for the purpose of electing s 
director, as provided in sec. 4 of the school law ; and if such special meetiDg be 
not called within a reasonable time, the township derk may appoint a peisontc 
act as local director, until such special meeting be called and a local director be 
duly elected and qualified. 

Question 111.— May a Township Board of Education legally authorize thf 
school house of a snb*di8trict to be used for other purposes than the accommo 
dation of its school, contrary to the expressed wishes of the inhabitants and Iocs 
directors of said sub-district ? 

AN8WER.^Whether the board has such legal power or not, it should rarely, i 
eyer, be exercised under the circumstances above indicated. 

By sec. 11 of the school law, Township Boards of Education are invested, ii 
their corporate capacity, with the title, care and custody of all school houses 
etc., with full power to control the same, in such manner as they may thin] 
will best subserve the interests of common schools and the cause of edncatioi 
To grant permission to any person or persons, or to any socie^, to use tb 
school house of a sub-district for any other purpose than the accommodation o 
its school, except at the request or with the consent of the local directors att( 
inhabitants thereof, would not be likely to subserve the best interest of tb 
school or the cause of education ; but, on the contrary, it would be likely ti 
disturb the harmony of the sub-district, create disaffection among its inhabil 
ants, abate their interest in the school, and materially retard the progress o 
education. 

The prosperity of the school should be regarded as paramount to all othe 
considerations, and nothing should be allowed or authorized which would b 
liable to interfere with such prosperity. And as a general principle, the goo< 
sense of the people of a sub-district, furnishes the best criterion by which t 
determine the propriety or impropriety of allowing a school house to be usa* 
for other than school purposes. The law invests Boards of Education with th 
title, care and custody of school houses, for the purpose of protecting, and ac 
for the purpose of leasing, them. 

H. H. BARNEY, 
Commissioner of Chmmon iSchooU, 



£C^ The rose of Florida, the most beautiful of flowers, emits no Aragranoe 
the bird of Paradise, the most beautiftil of birds, givea no songs ; the cypress c 
6reece> the finest of trees, yields no fruit ; dandies, the shiniest of men, have o 
sense; and ball-room belles, the loveliest of created creatures, are very oflo 
ditto, and a little more sol 

{X^A word of kindness 1 It is a seed which, when even dropped by chanoi 
springs up a flower. 
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Q^ We were, yesterday, shown a rather canstic correspondence between two 
loye-sick swains in which one thns picks np his rival npon his orthography : 
**Toa had better go to scnle and lem to spel." 

for which ungenerous allusion to a very common ftinlt, the other thus pun- 
gently retorts : 

"When i 'go to setOe and lem to spd^^ you had better higher me too teech 
fw how." 

fl^ A veritable entry made by the R. 8. of a Division of the Sons of Temper- 
«nce,read thus: 

'* After g wine through the yewzelfawms, there was a coUeckshun taked up, 
tmtnotliin' was taked in." 
Q^ Xhe Comic Grammar gives the following lessons : 
But remember, though box 

In the plural makes boxes, 
The plural of ox 

Should be oxen not oxes. 
And remember though house 

In the plural is houses, 
The plural of mouse 
Should be mice and not mouses, 
tt?*' Between Adjectives and Verbs.— A writer on School Discipline, says : 
"Without a liberal use of the rod, it is impossible to make boys smart." 
tt^^He who writes what is wrong, wrongs what is right." 
tt^ What's ik a Namb ?— The greatest English philosopher was Bacon, one 
of the finest Scotch poets, Hogg, and one of the pleasantest British essayists, 
Lamb. 
D:?^ Some persons eat hot soup with impunity; others with a spoon. 
S^^The bravest heart oft contains the most humility. 
Q^ A Hartford paper gives the following *' signs of the times/' to be found at 
^t dty: '* Washing and going out to days works done here;" "Breakfast, 
<teer and supper, at aU hours : *' and " Saws filed, and set up stairs," 

(t^WooD County Examination.— Board, What causes the difference in 
*« fengtfi of days in different parts of the year 9 
Candidate, "The sun's going to the north star and back agin, wonsta year." 
The Board smiled. That board was not sawed from weeing willow, though it 
vu a Wood Board. 

Q!^ A Naturalist who is a Bit of a Natural.— A naturalist, describ- 
^ the rook, says : " He leaves the blue empyrean, and he quits his lofiy height, 
when he is brought to this dull earth by the mere force of caterpiUery attraction." 
tt^ "Pray, Mr. Professor, what is a periphrasis 1 " " Madam, it is simply a 
^^^^cumlocutory cycle of oratorical sonorosity, circumscribing an atom of ideal- 
*^i lost In a verbal proftindity." ** Thank you, six." 

0:^ A learned young lady, one evening lately, astonished a company by ask- 
^ for the loan of a " diminutive argenteous, truncated cone, convex on its 
"^mit, and semiperforated with symmetrical indentations 1 " She wanted a 
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EDITORIAL. 



SCHOOL-HOUSEKEEPING. 

'* She 18 an excellent housekeeper, she t«," remarked a friend of 
Mrs. Pleasanthouse. A higher compliment could not have been paid 
that lady. 

Now, this language implies more than that Mrs. P. is a good couk, 
and a good manager of her children. Indeed, it scarcely relates to 
these qualities at all. A lady may be perfect in the theory and prac- 
tice of the cuisine art, and a model in the way of instructing and dis- 
ciplining her children, and still be a sorry housekeeper. 

Mrs. Pleasanthouse has the faculty of keeping her home in good 
condition, as to convenience, cleanliness and taste. Furniture and 
fixtures are so arranged as to give her house an air of comfort. And 
how cleanly is every thing. Sweep her rooms from attic to basement, 
and you will not get dust enough to cover a grain of mustard-seed. 
Enter her house at any time, and you will be struck with the cheerful, 
home-like aspect of things. House and furniture are neither splendid 
nor costly. Indeed, they are rather plain and common; but their 
arrangement has been made with such good taste, that they make % 
show of respectability far superior to that of many residences of ten 
times the cost and pretension. And this is what is meant when it is 
said that she is a good housekeeper. 

But of housekeeping on the part of Teachers — school-housekeeping 
— we propose writing. To be a good school-^eacAer is a good thing; 
to be a good SGhool-govemor is a better thing ; but to be a good school' 
keeper, is the best thing that can be said of one who has charge of & 
school. To possess the talent and tact to put and keep the school-rooiD 
in a condition to make it cheerful and home-like in its appearance, a 
place to be loved by Teacher and pupil, is, we think, of the Jirst, the 
highest importance. We would sooner place a child under the care of 
a Teacher who has very inferior qualifications as to learning, and wbo 
has next to no ability to teach the prescribed studies of the school, bat 
whose example and habits are adapted to teach the value and beauty of 
order, neatness, good manners and taste, than of one who is a veij 
genius for imparting instruction in literature and science, but who neg- 
lects the €are of the school-room, who suffers it to be in an uncleanly 
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^ion, and who thinks lightly of matters of order, taste and refine- 
It is not Grammar and Arithmetic, more than habits of order 
espectability, that children and youth need to acquire. Young 
ica, and his sister too, are rather inclined to show their superiority 
traint, and their contempt for law, by practices neither conformed 
rules of propriety, nor to the principles of true gentility. And 
intellectual training and teaching will have no tendency to mend 
manners. Indeed, we think they make the matter worse ; for a 
ily philosopher J and a slattern blue-stocking , are far more objects 
^t than are the men and women whose minds are as low as their 
)rs. And if our Teachers would be faithful to their high trasts, 
> their sacred mission, let them make the condition and arrange- 
)f their school-rooms no secondary consideration, in estimatmg the 
which their office binds upon them. This will not only promote 
it convenience and respectability, but will also bias the habits of 
pupils to thoughts and practices which will bless them foreyer. 
talf so influential are preaching the rules of etiquette, and ex- 
ing the laws of good behaviour, as are the exhibition and 
3TICE of these essential virtues. And when the doors and 
and walls and seats and desks of our school-rooms, teach olean- 
order, and beauty, it is little that the Teacher need say to the 
on these subjects. Our tongues may be silent, when our works 
and preach. 

; of school-housekeeping we must speak with more particularity, 
th us to that fine edifice. It is the village school-house. It con- 
.wo apartments, and in each a school is taught. The rooms are 
)ly alike as to size, form, fixtures and furniture. The Teachers 
aduates of the same seminary, and are equals as to scholarship, 
julty of teaching, and ability to govern. Meet them away from 
chools, and which of the two to choose might be no easy matter 
ide. 

f we will enter their rooms ; and first, that occupied by Miss A. 
those classes recite well. The children are quiet, and studious, 
I some of them look as though they would rather be out doors, or 
ne. Miss A. conducts the recitation admirably, and evidently 
ftancls the branches which she teaches. This is rather more than 
lid be proper to say of some Teachers. She uses no text-book 
before her classes. That is greatly to her credit. 
11, you like the Teacher, and the children; but, after all, you do 
ite like the school. How is this ? Let us look about for the 
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cause. The room does not seem pleasant. There is an air of negleo 
a manifest want of attention to appearances. The Teacher's desk i 
not well arranged. Her hooks are thrown together without any regar* 
to size or suhject. The desk stands askew upon the platform, and it i 
spattered over with ink, which Miss A. does not hlush to have you see 
One pointer to the hlackboard lies in the trough, half covered witl 
chalk dust, and the other — a broken one— ^lies on the floor. The seati 
are not tastefully arranged, and the children are seated without mncl 
regard to size or classification. And the floor — would you think it 
possible ? — is speckled over with ink drops, and there an inkstand hai 
been upset, and its contents have stained the floor for many incbei 
around. And scores of bits of paper, with here and there an apple con 
and a nut shell, are strewn over the floor. Two of her window-blindi 
are wide open, and one is closed. There are two maps in the room 
but one of them, loosely rolled up, stands in one comer, though i 
would greatly improve the looks of the room if it were suspended upoi 
some portion of that bare wall. Not a single engraving or picture o 
any kind ornaments the room. Though it is June, not one flowe: 
wastes its sweetness on that desert air. On the window casings, on tb 
doors, and elsewhere, pencil marks are too numerous to mention. 

Miss A. is a miserable housekeeper. That is why her school is d( 
more attractive and pleasant. With all her talents, learning, and many 
excellent traits as a lady and a Teacher, she ought never to have charge 
of a school. That Teacher who can keep her room in no better order 
than this, ought, in conscience, to betake herself to some other calling 
than that of moulding the character and forming the habits of children. 
Heaven save our little ones from the influence of her example. 

But we have seen enough of this room, quite enough ; let us pass to 
that occupied by Miss B. We are in the entry, and must look aronnd 
a little. How cleanly are the floor, the walls, the doors. Every bat, 
and shawl, and basket, hangs in its place. Over them all there is upOi 
the wall this card,—'* SACRED TO NEATNESS AND ORDER.' 
Here are wash-basin, towel, brush, and looking-glass. You look in tfc 
glass, straighten out your collar, dust off your clothes, and are b< 
ready to repeat the words found in Exodus iii. 5. But we enter, Bi 
are seated. As regards recitations and general management, ther^ 
no manifest superiority to what we saw in Miss A.'s room. But tl^^ 
is a cheerfulness liere^ a happiness which glows in every countenanoc 
pleasant, home-like air, of which we saw nothing there. 
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Look at tbe floor. Not an ink-drop, not one bit of paper, not one 
shaving of pen or pencil, can be seen. There are a few spots which 
may once have been covered with ink, but soap and sand have so nearly 
removed tbem, tbat they seem only as witnesses of Miss B.'s energy 
and neatness. 

Look at the Teacher's table. She requested the ** Board" to fur- 
nish her a table instead of a desk. A desk has a stiff, hard, profes- 
sional look ; while a neat little table, with a cheap spread, or cover, is 
social and home-like. It costs less than a desk, is quite as convenient, 
and a thousand times more tasteful. And look at that table. Do you 
see on it the stub end of a whip, a half-eaten apple, a book without a 
cover ? No, sir/ Miss B., if even she uses a rod, has sense enough 
to keep it out of sight when she has no use for it. She does not keep 
a grocery, and therefore firuit and nuts are never displayed in her 
room. Her books and other table articles are arranged with taste, and 
her example is imitated in every pupil's desk. 

The window-blinds are so arranged as to admit the air and light, and 
exclude the sun. The walls are hung with maps, so arranged as to 
show relative positions, and make a good appearance. The children, 
catching the spirit of their Teacher, have bought engravings and various 
pretty pictures, all of which go to render the room more pleasant. 
Some of the older pupils have drawn maps of States and Countries, and 
the best of these lend their aid in furnishing the room. Upon portions 
of the blackboard, not needed for every-day use, there are seen draw- 
ings of men, animals, birds, trees and flowers. 

But the flowers, more than everything else, contribute to the pleas- 
antness of this school-room. Upon the table is a beautiful vase, a 
present from the children to their Teacher. Large tumblers, and vari- 
ous other receptacles of flowers, are placed in the windows ; and every 
morning the children bring fresh flowers, which, under the direction of 
their Teacher, are arranged in tasteful and beautiful bouquets. On the 
stove stands a pitcher, filled with wild flowers and rare grasses. The 
dght and fragrance of these sweet flowers add immensely to the happi- 
ness of the school. The children love the place, and their parents love 
to visit the school. Miss B.'s praise is in every fsimily, and it is no 
wonder that her salary is soon to be increased $5 per month. So much 
for being a good school-housekeeper. 

Now, all this neatness, order and beauty, at the outset, cost the 
Teacher no little effort, but soon her pupils caught her spirit, and now 
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it; has become a habit with thenii and they are happy in helping to msJc^ 
their school the pride of the village. 

REMARKS. 

1. ScHOOirHOUSEKEEPiNG should bo made a prominent branch oi 
instruction in Normal Schools, and in all other places where youth are 
trained for the profession of teaching. 

2. Boards of Education and Examiners, should make this qualifica- 
tion a sine qua non in selecting and licensing Teachers. 

3. Every Teacher, whether gentleman or lady, should imitate Miss 
B.'s example, or quit the profession. Unless you can keep your floor 
clean, and give your rooms a pleasant aspect, quit, Teacher ! quit 
teaching. You are a reproach to the profession, and a woe to the 
rising generation. 

Do you say that your school-room was in a bad condition when you 
entered the school ; that neither Directors nor Parents take an interest 
in its condition ? That is bad, we acknowledge. But put it in order, 
as best you can. Make them whitewash the walls. Bub off and scrub 
out old marks and stains. Go about it with a WILL, and you will 
succeed. The age of miracles has not passed away, and nobody is fit 
for a Teacher that can not work miracles. What though the streets are 
muddy, and there is no scraper at your door, no mat on your floor, find 
out a way to keep your school-room cleanly. You can do it if you 
will; you WILL do it, if you deserve to be entrusted with the 
charge of a school. 

4. There are Boards of Education who ought to be put upon the 
chain-gang for not affording their Teachers more encouragement in this 
matter. They send Teachers into old, rickety, filthy shanties, which 
are hardly fit for boarding-houses for swine ; doors broken, windows 
out, plastering off, walls smoked, and all things else to match. Such 
Boards are nothing but slabs, and bass-wood at that. 

5. All readers are solemly enjoined to take no offense at our want 
of greater plainness of speech. 



O:^ A young Irish girl, who was renderiig testimonj against an individual la 
a coart of law, said : " I am snre he never made his mother smile." There is a- 
biography of nnkindness in that sentence. 

0^ " What's whisky bringing ? " inquired a dealer in the poison. " Bringing 
men to the gallows,'' was the reply. 
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LETTERS TO THE CHILDREN OF OHIO. 



numbeb iii. 
X)ear Children : 

Here comes June^ and mj; little Buckeyes must have another letter. 
If any of you do not like to be called Buckeyes, I will call you Bright- 
eyes. That would be funny, though, to call some of you by one of 
these names, and some l}y the other ; for I remember that when I was 
a little bit of a boy, my father had a yoke of oxen, whose names were 
^uch and Bright, So I guess I better call you Mg good children, 
dnd let it go at that. 

I am glad to hear that you are pleased with the idea of my writing 
you letters, and that your Teachers, in many places, read them to you 
^ school. Now, children, I have a request to make of you, and that 
^» that you will write me some letters. I wish to hear from you, and 
*U about the schools which you attend. If you write me some first 
r^to letters, I will now and then put one of them in the Journal of 
^fiueation to be read all over the State. 

One more request I have to make of you. I wish to have you ask 
joxxr parents to subscribe for this paper. It costs but one dollar a 
7^ar, and I very much need one thousand more subscribers. Suppose 
7otL all go to work, and see how many you can send me by the 20th of 
this month. I wish you would. 

But to day I must tell you about a very queer school which I yisited 
yesterday. It is the school which is established in this city for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb, You, perhaps, think it very strange 
that children who can neither hear nor speak, can be taught to read and 
Write, and to understand other branches of learning. There are a 
great many children who can not hear one word of all that is ever said 
in the world, and who can not speak a single word. Are you not sorry 
for them ? They can not hear the voices of their dear parents, and can 
i^ot speak to their brothers and sisters. 

^or thousands of years no way was known to teach them any thing 
ftbout God; about their souls, or any thmg else. They had eyes, and 
®ould look around and see things ; but nobody knew how to communi- 
^^ to them ideas and knowledge. Poor creatures ! to live in a world 
^ bright and so full of truth, and yet live and die in deepest ignorance 
°^ all this truth. 
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About three hundred years ago Jerome Cardan, an Italian, sugge*^' 
ed the idea of teaching the Deaf and Dumb, by the use of sign^ 
Other good men in Europe, took up the idea, and did what they coulc 
to teach them. About one hundred years ago, De I'Epee establishei 
a school for their instruction, in France. Hi3 efforts were successful, ^^^ 
and soon other schools were established for the purpose. 

Forty years ago, the Rev. Thomas H. -Gallaudet commenced at Hart- - 
ford. Conn., the first Asylum for their education in America. Now ^ 
there are about twenty of these schools in our land, and hundreds of '^ 
Deaf and Dumb children are receiving thorough instruction. Mr. Gal- 
laudet was one of the best men that ever lived, and his name will be < 
remembered with love longer than the world will last. He died but .d 
five years ago. A beautiful monument has been erected over his grave, ^. 
and the whole nation lamented his death. There are in Ohio abouts^-. 
one thousand persons who are deaf and dumb. The school for theu 
instruction was opened about twenty-five years ago. It is in the east 
ern part of Columbus, and has a beautiful situation, though the build 
ing is a poor one — not half so good as it should be. 

I visited this school yesterday, and I wish that you had been there to(^^ 
for although I was greatly interested in what I saw, I can not tell yc^ n 
much about it, as I do not understand their signs. You must remei=»- 
ber that they talk, not with their tongues , as you do, but with th^i 
fingers. They put their fingers into a certain shape, and that mea.:Kifi 
A ; and then they twist them into another shape for B ; and so they ^o 
through the alphabet. In that way they can spell words as fast as y^on 
can. They also have signs for ideas, as well as for letters. For exam- 
ple, if one of them should wish to say that he loves you, he would do 
it by pressing his fist against his heart. 

I saw the Teachers make all sorts of motions, and the scholars would 
watch them, and then write answers to the questions in a very neat and 
rapid manner. They would work out examples in Arithmetic ^^ 
promptly and correctly as I ever saw done by any children. I wa® 
there when the school closed. One of the teachers prayed with \x'^^ 
fingers, and all the pupils watched him with most serious attention. 

Now, Children, I could not make this letter very interesting, l^^" 
cause I do not understand very well the subject about which I am "f^^^* 
ting. But 1 will tell you what : you come to Columbus and go up *^ 
this school, and see for yourselves. The Superintendent is a very kii^^ 
and pleasant gentleman ; for though his name is Mr. Stone ^ he is 0^^ 
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a hard man, but a good, clever, wide-awake and go-abead Yankee, all 
the way from Hartford. He will be glad to see yon, and will show 
you all about the different rooms, and then you will know all about it. 
And in my nezt letter, I will try to be more interesting. 

Dear Children, be thankful to God that you can hear and speak. 
And may God bless you forever. 

Good bye, for a month. Editob. 



SCHOOLS IN CINCINNATI. 



Our recent visit to the Queen City was quite too brief to afford opportunity for 
Tisiting all the public schools there, but long enough to furnish us evidence that 
hw cities are more favored in the way of educational facilities. 

By inyitatlon, we were present at the regular weekly meeting of the Board of 
Education, which consists of thirty-four members, and of which the Hon. Rufus 
King is President, and John D. Caldwell, Esq., Secretary. When it is remem- 
bered that there are 40,000 youth of school age in Cincinnati, that 225 Teachers 
are employed, and that over $200,000 were expended for school purposes in 1855, 
it will readily appear that vast responsibilities devolve upon the Board. That 
these responsibilities are fairly met, was manifest to us in the fact that, so far as 
we had opportunity for Judging, a most wise selection of Teachers has been 
made. 

Mr. Andr. J. Rickoff, the Superintendent, has, in our opinion, very few equals 
as an accomplished manager of schools. In talent, learning, executive force, 
and, especially in kindly spirit and gentlemanly bearing, he is admirably fitted 
fbr his high position. 

The Rev. Daniel Shepardson, and Mr. Cyrus Knowlton, Princini|8 of the 
Woodward and Hughes High Schools, are amply qualified for the n^ import- 
ant posts which they occupy. We sincerely wish that all our readers could visit 
these High Schools. They are noble institutions, and under the best of manage- 
ment, both in respect to teaching and government. The Principal of each 
receives a salary of $1500 per annum ; the 1st Gentleman Assistant, $1040 ; the 
Ist Lady Assistant, $800. Nine Teachers are employed in the Woodward, and 
ten in the Hughes school. 

We also called at the schools of which Messrs. Hancock, Nason and Edwards 
are the Principals ; and found industry, order and cheerfulness, characteristics 
in all. We were perfectly delighted with the performances of the little ones in 
Miss Knox's room, 1st District And if any Teachers wish to learn the most 
approved way of getting 300 boys back to their rooms and seats, after recesses, 
let them inquire of Mr. H. H. Edwards. 

We expected to find good in Cincinnati, and our expectations were more than 
realized. 



Education in Delaware. —On a recent visit to this beautiful village, we 
gathered statistics respecting its educational interests. 
The Weskyan University t of which the Rev. Edw.Tliom%OTL^D.I>.^Va^\sA\i<vo.' 
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ored and beloved President, is in a highly prosperous state. There are in the 
Collegiate and Preparatory Courses, 174 Stndents; Scientific Coarse, 322; Bibli- 
cal coarse, 15— Total, 511. Cost of Buildings, $50,000; Apparatus, $2000; Per- 
manentFund, $110,000; Yearly income, $9,600; Books in College and Society 
Libraries, 8,300. This institution is an honor to our State, and a high credit to 
the Church to which it belongs. 

The Ohio Wesleyan Female College, of which the Rev. P. S. Donelson, A. M., is 
President, assisted by six Teachers, was founded in 1853. It has a charming site 
in the western part of the town. Value of buildings, grounds, etc., $20,000. 
Pupils for the year, 233. 

The Delaware Female CoHege, under the Presbytery of Marion, and of which 
the Rev. Alex. Miller, M. A., is President, is a well established and promising iiP* 
stitution. Number of Teachers, 8; Pupils, 115. This College aims at a most 
thorough education in all the solid' and ornamental branches of learning. 

The Public Schools, of which Mr. J. W. Hiett is the Principal, aided by ten fe- 
male Assistants, embraces nearly 600 pupils. They are doing well, and better 
, buildings, alone, are needed to place them among the best in the State. 

We will add, in strict confidence, that there is reason to hope that Delaware 
county will soon greatly increase its subscription list to the Journal qf Education. 



CIRCULATION OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 



Since our last, the circulation of the Journal has increased to about 2000, 
Wood county has, during the month, reached and exceeded the apportioned 
number, as shown in our last issue. Williams county, which then stood at Zero, 
has come up to a " constitutional majority." The counties which now stand at 
par, or over, are Athens, Brown, Clermont, Highland, Huron, Jefferson, Lake, 
Lucas, Madison, Meigs, Preble, Seneca, Warren, Williams and Wood. If onr 
July numter shall be issued before the meeting of the Association, it will be out 
by the 20th inst. What counties will, in the meantime, come up to their duty? 
The fifteen counties named above, exceed, by 400, their required number. This 
surplus can be used to help out the deficiences of such little counties as Ashta- 
bula, Belmont, Clark and Ammit. They are " Missionary ground," and the 
large counties, like Lake, Madison and Wood, must go to their aid. 

But let us rejoice, for there Are fifteen counties which stand out fair, '* before 
Israel and before the sun.'' What counties will join them by June 20th? We 
are anxious to find out — ** please drop us a line." 

One of our Eastern Exchanges says : " No live Teacher in Ohio will fail to take 
the JouTTud" If that is true, there ought at once to be 15,000 funeral sermons 
preached over that number of dead Teachers. But it is not true. Our Ohio 
Teachers are not dead, but asleep. If 1000 of them will wake up within twenty 
days, it may save the whole profession in our State Arom being buried aliye. 

N. B. If any subscribers fail to receive the Journal, the fault is not with us. 
Every number is correctly directed, and safely lodged in the post office. Mis- 
takes are not, and shall not be made in this office. If, however, any fail to receive 
the Journal, we will most gladly ro-mail them any numbers which they may 
wish. 
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THINGS PERSONAL. 



Mr. Joseph Elliott, late of Keene, Coshocton coanty, is now employed in 
► "«e of the Public Schools in Millersburgh; Holmes county. 

Mr. Obison F. Bjlbboub, educated in the PainesYille High School, and for one 
^<ar a Teacher in the Toledo Schools, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
ablic Schools in Plainfield, 111. An excellent appointment. 

Mr. E. E. White, Principal of the Cleveland High School, has had partial jns- 
-t^ Jce done him, by an increase of salary to the amount of $200 per annum. 
^Jeryed him right. 

The Connecticut School Journal says : ** Mr. A. B. Pjllmeb, formerly of Dan* 
^vers, Mass., but more recently of Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed Principal 
of the High School at Toledo : salary $1000. Just what we expected four years 
ago,— the promotion is. Mr. P., though young, is an active, live, reading, think- 
ing Teacher. Such Teachers can 't get away from promotion. They are as sore 
to rise as the sun." 

We should not be at all afraid to go before the Mayor, and make affidavit that 
the above praise is well deserved by our friend P. Furthermore, we can but ad- 
mire the prophetic forecast of our Connecticut cotemporary, who, four years 
^o, expected that Mr. P. would, at this time, be at the head of the Toledo High 
School. We think we hear him explaining the toatter after this fashion : " I 
^ue\f p. to be the best Teacher in the world, and the Toledo Schools to be the 
^t on earth ; and that the laws of affinity and attraction would bring them into 
^tijunction in just four years, at a salary of $1000. And the event has fulfilled 
tUe expectation." What sharp fellows these Yankees are I 



NOTICES. 



1*he North-Westem Ohio Teachers* Association will be in session on the 20th 
1^^^ 2l8t of this month at Defiance. Hon. H. H. Barney and A. Smyth have been 
^^^'v-ited to give addresses. 

*Xhe Highland county Teachers* Association will hold a Normal Institute at 
^*^^enfield, commencing on the first Monday in August, and continuing four 
'^^^ks. 

-^n Institute is to be held at Perrysburgh, Wood county, in August, of which 
'^^c:ire definite notice will be given in our next number. 

The Lawrence county Institute will meet at Ironton, on the 3d day of 
■^"^^vember. 

-^ gentleman of much experience in teaching, wishes to obtain a situation in 
*^^^ae good school. Address L. B. H., Middletown, Butler county, Ohio. 

"Xhe Office of the Journal of Education is in the " State Journal Buildings," 

^^^>^i7ier of High and Pearl streets. Our immediate neighbors are Messrs. FoUett, 

^^jjcom and Greiner,— iall very excellent men, considering that they are politi- 

^ia.118,— and Gen. Harris, of the Cultivator, whose paper ought to be in the hands 

^^ every farmer in Ohio. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 

Ancient Histort : Containing the History of the Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, Chaldeans, Modes, Lydians, Carthaginians, Persians, Macedo- 
nians, The SeleucidsB in Syria, and Parthians. By Edward Farb. 
In Four Yolames. Cincinnati : Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., 25 
West Fourth Street. 1866. 

This, In our estimation, is a work which should be found in every family. 
With the earlier ages of the world, with those far-distant times of the past, all 
should gain an acquaintance. Those old nations— so powerful, those past ages 
—so fraught with the deeds of heroes and demigods, send to us their strange 
and thrilling histories. They should be studied. And for this purpose we know 
no better text-books than this work of Farr. It is written in an easy, pleasant 
style, and, so far as we can judge, is accurate in the statement of facts. Like all 
the publications at this house, it is got up in the best style; paper, printing and 
binding being of the first quality. 

An Introduction to the Study of -Esthetics. By Jas. C. Moffat, 
Professor of Greek in the College of New Jersey, Princeton. Cin- 
cinnati : Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 

Teachers, would you improve your acquaintance with the theory or philosophy 
of taste, with the science of the beautiful, that which treats of the principles of 
the belles letters and the fine arts ? We would recommend this work to your 
attention. To us it seems admirably adapted to your use. It is high time that 
the graceful should claim higher regard on the part of the instructors of the 
young, than it hitherto has. 

Southern Africa. By Robert Moffat, twenty-three years an agent 
of the London Missionary Society in that continent. Cincinnati : 
Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 

This is a new edition of a work which we read ten years ago with surpassing 
interest. We know of no book which to so great an extent abounds in descrip- 
tions and incidents of more than romantic interest, and at the same time deals 
only in indisputable facts. The stories of AfMcanus and Makaba, of lions and 
giraffes, are adapted to interest the minds of children; while the geographic, 
historic and ethnographic information which it imparts, is of a most important 
character. 
Man-of-War Life : A boy's experience in the U. S. Navy, during a 

Voyage round the World. Also, 
The Merchant Vessel, by the same Author. Moore, Wilstach, 
Keys & Co., 1856. 

These are beautiftil books to look at, and are splendidly iUustrated. Bat to 
read them we have not yet found time. A youthful member of our family has 
read them with attention and pleasure, and pronounces them " real interesting." 
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The Tbachbr's Misokllany : A selection of articles from the Pro- 
ceediDgs of the College of Professional Teachers. By J. L. Camp- 
bell and A. M. Headlet, of Wabash College. Moore, Wilstach, 
Keys & Co., 1856. 

This is a 12mo. of 442 pages; and if there is a sonl on earth who likes to read 
Addresses, this may be jast the book that will sait him. This is all we know 
abont it. 

Cornell's High School Qeoorapht, forming Part Third of the Series. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

We have not been able to give this work that attention which is requisite to an 
understanding of its merits. We commend it to the examination of Teachers. 
It contains over 400 pages, the paper, type and illustrations are all of Appleto- 
nian excellence. 

Address Libbbtt Hjlll, Esq., Columbus. 

The School Vocalist. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This work is an honor to its enterprising Publishers, for it has a beauty of 
appearance, which few singing-books can boast. We ought to be rather modest 
in speaking of its merits, for our knowledge of the science of music is one of 
the things that we are sorry for. » 

Music in schools is a demand of the age, a demand of our nature, a matter 
which claims the consideration of all school authorities and Teachers. 

Address Henry Childs, Cleveland. 

C^ We are indebted to A. S. Barnes & Co., for the well known and erery- 
where popular "Teacher's Library," consisting of Page's Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, Mansfield's American Education, Korthend's Teacher and Parent, 
De Tocqueville's American Institutions, and Davies' Logic of Mathematics. What 
Teacher can afford to be without them 1 Price of the Library, $5. 

Address Henry Childs, Cleveland. 

FiYE Hundred Mistakes, of daily occurrence in speaking, prononn- 
cing, and writing the English Language, corrected. Daniel Burgess 
& Co., New York; Applegate & Co.; Cincinnati; Bandall & 
Aston, Columbus. 

A good book for a good many folks to read. Mistake 31, '* Not as IknoWt^ 
say, not ihat I know. 
The book contains 499 other corrections of similar importance. 

Periodicals. 

The Genius of the West. A Monthly Magazine of Western Litera- 
ture, Wm. T. Coggbshall and Geo. True, Editors, Cincinnati. 

This is a valuable literary publication, a credit to the West, and it richly merits 
a liberal patronage. Price $1 per annum. 

The Cincinnatus. Published at Farmer's College, College Hill, 0. 

We have received No. 5 of this monthly Magazine. When it is stated that the 

Hon. I. J. Allbn is its editor, nothing more need be said in its favor. We most 
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cheerfully and earnestly commend it to the favor of all cor readers who are in- 
terested in agriculture, horticnltnre, and kindred pnrsnits. 

The Bellefontaine School Offering, the Union School Journal, Springfield, (F. 
W. HusTT, Editor.) and the Acorn, Cleveland, all local in purpose, but all well got 
up, all interesting, have been received. 

The Illinois Teacher, Peoria, C. C. Hovbt, Editor, and the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, Racine, John G. MgMtnn, Resident Editor, are both among the 
best of our exchanges. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



The next Semi- Annual meeting will be held in Mansfield^ Richland county, on 
the 2d and 3d days of July, 1856. 

The session will commence in the morning of the 2d, at 10 o'clock. Rev. 
Anson Smtth, President of the Association, will deliver the opening address. 
At 2 o'clock, P. M., the Rev. J. B. Bittinobr, of Cleveland, will read a paper on 
" The Will asum Educational Power." The evening address will be by the Rev. 
H. L. Hitchcock, DJD., President of Western Reserve College. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, an address on the subject of Phonetics 
will be delivered by Rev. Thomjls Hill, of Waltham, Mass. 

Reports from committees, and other business of importance, will come before 
the Association. 

As Mansfield is easy of access from almost all parts of the State, and there are 
assurances of ample and pleasant accommodation, it is hoped that there will be 
a very large attendance of teachers and others. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 
Chairman Ex. Com, of O. S. T. A. 

Cincinnati, May 20, 1856. 



That Meeting.— Above is seen the oflftcial notice of the next meeting of our 
State Association. It is expected that arrangements will be made for half-price 
tickets on the various railroads of the State. We are in receipt of a letter Arom 
Dr. Cjltlin, of Mansfield, which assures us that the families of the village will 
be happy to receive and entertain all ladies who may attend. The hotels will 
reduce their charge to one dollar per day. 

It should be remembered that Mansfield numbers among its citizens two Ex- 
Governors of Ohio, one Lieut Governor, two Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the State and one Congressman who is a member of the Kansas Investigating 
Committee. A village abounding thus in celebrities is worth visiting for its own 
sake. We hope to see 500 of our " live " Teachers there. 

N. B. A committee will be in attendance at the Wiler House to direct ladies 
to their temporary homes. 

Should gentlemen wish to engage rooms at the hotels pevious to the meeting, 
they can address Dr. W. C. Cjltlin, who will attend to the business for them. 

The Editor of the Journal of Education may be found at the Wiler House, 
where friends and funds will be received with the utmost pleasure. 
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NO. III. 

The elements of sentences, their nature and use, may be shown in 
the following diagram. 

Some of these forms, it is true, are of rare occurrence in good En- 
glish composition ; yet, since they do occur, under some circumstances, 
(which, indeed, is all we claim for them,) they may be regarded as 
forming a part and parcel of the various kinds of elements as they do 
exist in sentences. 

They are not laid down, I believe, in full, by any philologist of whom 
I have any knowledge, but we find fragments of them in different 
authors. Greene recognizes more of them than any other writer, of the 
present day ; yet, even he has failed to give us a clear idea of their 
susceptibilities and use. 

A diagram, accompanied with one short example in each of the forms 
of the several classes, may, therefore, be of use in leading some teach- 
ers more fully to comprehend the nature and flexibility of our language, 
and thereby aid them in giving instruction in the same. 

A word of explanation, however, should precede the diagram, so that 
it may be more readily understood. 

It will be seen that the elements are first divided into principal (sub- 
ject and predicate) and subordinate, (objective, adjective and adverbial ;) 
and that any of these may be of the first, second, or third class. The 
first class is a word, the second a phrase, the tUrd a clause. This clas- 
sification is for convenience merely. The distinction between a phrase 
and a clause is, that the former is a combination of words not forming 
a complete sentence, while the latter is an entire sentence, having sub- 
ject and predicate, and subject to all the modifications common to an^ 
sentence. 

A distinction should also be, perhaps, between an element and a 
member of sentences. An element may or may not be a member, ow- 
ing to the class. The 3d class is always a member; the 1st and 2d, 
never, A member of a sentence, viewed in this light, is, therefore, 
one of the entire sentences of a compound sentence. Hence, all sub- 
ordinate members are elements of the third class ; but not all elements 
are members. 

Again : there are three kinds of phrases, named after the mode, or 

13 
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introductory word, viz.: the infinitive, participial, and prepositional ; also 
two kinds of clauses, named either after the introductory word, or the 
subject of that clause, viz.: Belative (introduced by a relative pronoun] 
and substantive, (having a substantive — either noun or pronoun — ^for its 
subject.) 

These all may be used either as subject, predicate, object^ adjective 
or adverbial elements, and are of frequent occurrence, with a few ex- 
ceptions, which will be noted in the following : 



Princ. . 



Sutij. 



Pred..- 




Noan. e.g. Ttee degrades its Tictim. 

Pronoun. <* Thou regwdest Tirtue. 

Infinidre. " To love ovr neighbor, is a eocamand. 

Participial. " Searching the scriptures^ enliglitenB the mind. 

Prepoeit'l. *< For a man to steal, is base. 

Substan. << That the soul is immortal, is erident, tee. 

Belatiye. " Who gave the alarm, is unluxowo. 



Copula .... The Terb to bk in some form, and a tew others, e. g. He is, &c. 
antu.*.«.ft«4k (Noun. e. g. He is a mAojot. 
SubstantiTe. J p^^oun. " It was he. 

( Lim. *< Tlie proposition was tkii. 

IQual. " The wisdom of God is 



Attribute 



Word...4Adjectire. 



Phrase.. 



I Participial, e. g. He is eon^tiM^. 

( Infinidre. *^ Tlie eommanofwas, to push forward. 



I Participial. 
( Preposition. 



He is searching for trecuurei: 

The work is in progress. 

My desire is, tiuU you may succeed. 

The inqui^ was, Who then will be md*- 



fObJee. 



Subor.j Adjeo.^ 



Word.. 



Phrase. 



Clause.. 



Word., 



•.?• 



f Noun. ( 
1 Pronoun. 

SInllnitiTe. « 
Participial. " 
Preposi'l. " 
fSubetant. « 
tReUtlTe. 

AiJ^ectiTe 



Gnsar conquered the GomIs. 
He overcame them in many battles. 
The good man loves to read his Bible, 
He conmienoed saving all his means, 
** Did yon hear of his success ? 
" He taught that the soul is immortal. 
** I do not know who was present, 
f lim. e. g. Every man must give aoooont for himsdf. 
I Qual. *^ A virtuous act will be rememberad. 
1>t^me^aa\^ Pm* S Nouu. 0. g. Thc workPs progross eaa not be 
roBsessivei/aae^pj^^^ " I2m intentions were not known. 
A..«^t»t«. 5 Noun. " Paul, fA« il|}o«(ie, was shipwreeksd. 
Appositive....^pj^j^^ " David slew Qollah,A«in that dsiisd, to 
( PreposL e. g. The words of wisdom are saft w<nnds. _.^ 

Phrase. . < Partidp. ^' A man urging his way through digkuUy, is % worthy «!#■ 
( Infinitive. " A desire to get wisdom is praiseworthy. 



Clause.. 



C Relative. 
I Substan. 



He who desires to be happy, must study his own i 
The fltct that he is a scholar, is suiBdent. 



' Word Adverb of any elaas. •. g. He was abundantly suecessftil, Iec., &c. 

SPreposi. •. g. He lives m elegant style, 
Infin. ** He remidned to hear the report. 

Particip. *' He was seen (wliile) contending with the wmvei. 
5 Substan. <* He will assist us, because he is able. 



Clause 



' ' I Belative (donbtftil). e. g. I was asked who he was.* 
•Notelear. 



In whatever light the preceding views may be regarded^ the facts are 
none the less evident, that our language presents all these phases ; and 
that a clear understanding of it is very much facilitated by taking this 
view of the subject ; at least it has been so in my own case. 

Perfection is, by no means, claimed for the above ; but it ia merely 
thrown out with a hope to induce others to make investigations in the 
SMme direction ; that we all mvj \)« mutually profited. 

Ohio Wmbletax Un itbuiitt. 9 . ^^Tnsa. 
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Raw is a Teacher to maintain for a great number of years, the re- 
futation of a good Instructor? '* How is it," inquired a gentleman 
of a graj-headed Teacher, '* that jou, who have nothing beyond a Com- 
BU>n School education, have so long continued to rank among the best 
Insliructors of the county ; whilst nearly all who were your fellow labor- 
ers twenty years ago, are now considered unfit for the occupation." 

" A few principles by which I have endeavored to regulate my pro- 
fessional deportment," replied the old man, "have probably done much 
towards producing this result." 

1. '' I have not considered or treated others of my occupation, as be- 
ing my rivals." 

2. ''I have never knowingly sufifered parents or pupils to suppose my 
Ittainments greater than they really were." 

3. "When I have found that I have erred in my instructions, I have 
been prompt in correcting the error." 

4. "I have practised visiting schools, for the purpose of making ad- 
ditions to my stock of professional knowledge." 

Prejudices unfavorable to subsequent success are often engendered 
by rivalship. Unkindness of feeling towards the successful, on the 
part of the friends of the unsuccessful party is often produced, and b 
apt to operate injuriously to the school and the Teacher. 

It is generally unwise for any one to take charge of a school, if so 
doing, should give another reason to feel that he or she had been sup- 
planted. 

If teachers from a distance find employment in our vicinity, by form- 
ing an acquaintance we may obtain new ideas, valuable to us in our vo- 
cation ; and from our previous knowledge of the community, we may 
be able to make suggestions by which their services may be more 
effective. 

Some of our acquaintances, who, otherwise might have succeeded well 
in teaching, have failed because their scientific attainments were below 
what ihey had induced the community to expect. Whatever may be 
mur abilities, we must fail in the confidence of the public, if found un- 
equal to our pretensions. 

Every teacher sometimes errs ; and having erred in his instructions, 
duty to his pupils imperatively demands a correction. He who when 
he has discovered his error will not retract, is unfit for an Instructor. 
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** / will not give it up till I have it from higher authority, ^^ said a 
Teacher to a boy who pointed him to an error in his instructions to a 
Grammar Class. The child felt that the error was perceived, but, pride 
prevented its admission. To that child his instructions were theno& 
forth of little value. 

There are few Teachers who have not in their manner of conducting 
schools, something which may profitably be imitated by others. Those 
who visit schools for the sake of improvement, will hardly fail to notice 
what that something is. In their visits they may find a diffident Teaclh 
er of much merit, where the community is unprepared to expect any 
thing above mediocrity. Visitors, if possessed of a favorable reputation, 
may confer a benefit on a worthy co-laborer, and advance the educa- 
tional interests of the public, by helping him to enlarge the bounds of 
his acquaintance. In this way those who are advanced in life may do 
much towards helping themselves to an assurance, that their stations 
will be honorably filled when they shall have passed from the stage of 

action. 

D. C. Eabtman. 



Thoroughness — thoroughness — and again I say thoroughness is 
the secret of success. You heard some admirable remarks this morn- 
ing from a gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Sears,) in which be 
told us that a child^ in learning a single lesson, might get not only an 
idea of the subject matter of that lesson, but an idea how all lessons 
should be learned, — a general idea, not only how that subject shonld 
be studied, but how all subjects should be studied. A child, in com- 
passing the simplest subject, may get an idea of perfectncss which is 
the type, or archetype, of all excellence, and this idea may modify the 
action of his mind through his whole course of life. 

Be thorough, therefore, be complete in every thing you do ; leave 
no enemy in ambush behind you as you march on, to rise up in the rear 
and assail you. Leave no broken link in the chain you are daily forg- 
ing. Perfect your work so that when it is subjected to the trials and 
experiences of life, it will not be found wanting. 

It was within the past year that I saw an account in the public pa- 
pers of a terrible gale in one of the harbors of the Chinese seas. It 
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was one of those typhoons, as they are called, which lay prostrate not 
only the productions of nature, but the structures of man. In this 
luirbor were lying at anchor the vessels of all nations, and among them 
4e United States sloop of war Plymouth. Every vessel broke its 
oiUe but one. The tornado tossed them about, and dashed them 
agunst each other, and broke them like Qgg shells. But amidst this 
terrific scene of destruction, our government vessel held fast to its moor- 
ings, and escaped unharmed. Who made the links of that cable, that 
the strength of the tempest could not rend ? Yes ! Who made the 
luits of that cable f that the tempest could not rend! Who was the 
workman, thaJt worked under oath, and whose work saved property and 
Imman life from ruin, other-wise inevitable? Could that workman 
luLYe beheld that spectacle, and heard the raging of the elements, and 
seen the other vessels as they were dashed to pieces, and scattered 
abroad, while the violence of the tempest wreaked itself upon his own 
work, in vain, would he not have had the amplest and purest reward for 
the fidelity of his labor? 

So, in the after periods of your existence, whether it be in this world, 
or from another world, from which you may be permitted to look back, 
you may see the consequences of your instruction upon the children 
whom you have trained. In the crises of business life, where intellec- 
tnal accuracy leads to immense good, and intellectual mistakes to im- 
mense loss, you may see your pupils distinguishing between error and 
troth, between false reasoning and sound reasoning, leading all who may 
rely upon them to correct results, establishing the highest reputation 
fcr themselves, and for you as well as for themselves, and conferring 
inealculable good upon the community. 

So, if you have been wise and successful in your moral training, you 
irill have prepared them to stand unshaken and unseduced amidst 
temptation, firm where others are swept away, uncorrupt where others 
lie depraved, unconsumed where others are blasted and perish. You 
nay be able to say that, by the blessing of Gt>d, you have helped to do 
his thing. And will not such a day be a day of more exalted and sub- 
ime joy than if you could have looked iipon the storm in the eastern 
eta, and known that it was your handiwork that saved the vessel un- 
inned amid the wrecks that floated around it ? Would not such a 
ight be a reward great and grand enough to satisfy and fill up any 
Bart, mortal or immortal? hokaoe mann. 
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KATHEKATICAL DEPABTMENT. 



aC 




SOLUTIONS OF QUESTIONS PUBLISHED IN THE MAY NUMBER 
OF THIS JOURNAL. 

Question 18. Solution by M. C. Ste- 
vens. — Statement — Let A be the point from 
which the islands C and B are first seen— 
AE the direction of the ship. Draw the 
perpendiculars EK, DH, EG and DF. 

Solution.— KAE = 25°. AD = 8 m. 
AE = 11 m. AH = FD = 8 cos 25' 
= 7.25047 ; DH = FA = 8 sin 25° = 
8.3809; AK = EG = 11 cos 25° = 
9.96939; EK = AG = 11 sin 25° = 
4.6488. 

^g GT/^ ^^^ ^ ~ ^^' ^"^ y ~ ^^* s^°^ ^^ 

= CD, we have (x — AF) 2+ FD^ = (y — AH) s+DH^ or FA^, 
or rc2 — 2AFa; ^f — 2A% (1). BGE and CER are similar, 

AKa; 

whence a; — AF : AK : : AG : y — AK, or y = (2), 

a: — EK 

Substitute (2) in (1), and the values of the lines we bave t? — 
16.0594a:S + 129.6576a; — 818.1916 = 0. 

By Horner's method, x = 11.029-|-, 
whence y = 17.233+. 

If the bearing had been 45°, this problem could have been reduced 
to a quadratic. The figure can be constructed by the intersection of 
two parabolas. 

Question 19. Solution by R. W. McFab- 
LAND. — Statement — ^Let ABC be equilateral 
Since it is on the same base as ADB, it is only 
necessary to prove AC + CB < AD + DB. 

Demonstration. — Erect a perpendicular on 
AB, and produce BC to meet it in E. EHC 
ass HC A in all their parts, as HC is commnn, 
and all tbeir angles are equal ; hence, His the 
middle point of AE. Then EC » GA « 
CB .-. DE = DA. 
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But BE < DE + DB, whence BC + CA <BD + DA. 

2 
Question 20. Solution by Gamma, x -| = Vx-j- 6 |/J, or 

arf = a: + 4.' Multiply by ici. a^ = xj + 4xk = a; + 4a;J -|- 4. 
a: == a;i + 2. 
a; =2, or — 1. 

11a: S^ — 1 

Question 21. Solution by Bowldeb. 4 = 



Multiply both numerator and denomination of the fraction by (x — 
llx (|x _ 1) (a; _ yfWTTi) X — yf^Tlc 

/?q=^)- * ^— 

3 (F — l)a: X 

11x2 

3a: = V?+li = * f/a^"Z^. 

3 
Multiply by 9, and add 3a? + 9a: + 2;^ to both sides, and extract the 
square root. 

We have 6a:— IJ = /^a^^ 9^ + 1^. Transpose and 
square both sides 11a? — 15a: = — 3. 

15+ /93 

X = . 

22 

Acknowledgment. — All the questions were solved by Adspectum, 
Bowlder, S. Loure, Geo. Huldey, R. W. McFarland, J. N. Seders and 
M. C. Steyens. Wm. Fillmore solved No. 20. 

QUESTIONS POB SOLUTION. 

No. 25. By J. McCakty. — Two stakes, respectively 6 and 10 feet 
long, are placed at such a distance apart that their tops range with that 
of a certain tree. A line drawn from the middle point of the shorter 
stake to the top of the tree, cuts off, on the longer stake, 35 inches 
from its top, what is the height of the tree ? 

Several correspondents have requested a solution for the following 
problem from Robinson's Plane Trigonometry: 

No. 26. Given AB = 428, the angle C = 40° 17', and (AC + 
BG) s= 918 to find the other parts ; the angle B being obtuse. 
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No. 27. 



ratios. 



By Gamma. 03 + 5^ = 8 



> to find X and y by Quad- 



Althougb not so many solutions, as usnal, were sent in this mentis 
there are quite as many coromunieations. Several problems have hm^ 
received lately. There are now on hand several short communicatioiu* 
on different subjects in Mathematics, which will appear in due season^ 
One from Bowlder on the problem of lights will appear next month if 
space will permit. 

Correspondents furnishing questions will please accompany them wi& 
then* own solutions when they can do so. 

All communications for this department should be addressed ''Malih. 
Dep't. 0. J. Ed'n., care of F. W. Hurtt, Cincinnati, 0.," until fin- 
ther notice ; and, to be in time, should be mailed by the first of Ae 
month preceding that on which they are to appear. 



THE USE OF GEOMETRY IN THE SOLUTION OF NUMERICAL 
PROBLEMS. 

Example 9. — The difiference between the first and second of ihiee 
numbers is 7 ; the difference between the second and third is 2 ; and 
the numbers are such that the sum of the squares of the first and seo* 
ond is equal to the square of the third. What are the numbers ? 

Geometrical Equivalent. — Given the difference between the base 
and perpendicular, and the difference between the perpendicular and 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, to find the sides. 

Solution. — Let ABC be the required triangle ; ^d let CD be the 
square of the hypothenuse, CE the square of the perpendicular, and 



Ftff. 1. 




CF the square 
of the base. — 
Then GDH = 
CF(Leg.4,ll 
Cor.). Take 
FL = JG + 
KH = 2 JO. 
then LN » 
WDP = 2BG 
XGM+B6« 
a given area 
and CN — Cr 
= CM — CI 
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= ML =K 2BG, a given line. Therefore, since the area of LN, and 
the difference of the adjacent sides are given, the side CN, which equal 
to tii« reqirired base, may be found as in Example 4. 

Ftff. 2. CONSTRUC- 

^ B TiON. — Let A 
I represent the 
given differ- 
ence between 
the first and 
second of t h e 
required num- 
bers ; and let 
B x-^present the difference between the second and third of those num- 
bex-^ . Take CD = twice the sum of A and B, and about GD as a di- 
aitt-^ter describe a semi-circumference. Take CE = B, and draw EF 
p^^I)endicular to CD, and let it meet the circumference at F. From C 
as SI. center, and with a radius equal to CE describe a circumference, 
w^^ through C draw the secant FG terminating in the concave arc ; then 
^xll FQ represent the least of the required numbers. The reason of 
^^\8 construction will be obvious from an inspection of Fig. 1, where 
T^R is equal to GM, and RT is equal to BG. 

Hemark 1. — Tf from a scale of equal parts the lines A and B be 
Wd off in the ratio of the numbers 7 and 2, and if the foregoing dia- 
gram be carefully constructed, the line FG will measure 8 by the same 
scale on which A and B respectively measure 7 and 2 ; and the calcu- 
lation will verify this value of the line FG. 

Remark 2. — All problems, whether numerical or geometrical, pro- 
ducing equations of the first or second degree, are as susceptible as the 
examples already given, of being analyzed by the geometrical method. 
Remark 3. — In any problem producing an equation of the first or 
second degree, the answer may be constructed geometrically, as has been 
done in the present instance. Therefore in regard to the two classes of 
problems just specified not only may the geometrical mode of analysis 
be employed as a substitute for the algebraic, but geometrical construe-* 
tion may be employed as a substitute for numerical computation. 
Lancaster, 0. john Williams. 
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Haying visited this Institution since Mr. W. P. Kerr, the present 
Principal took charge of it, we believe that the accommodations corres- 
pond with the external appearance of the building. Its Catalogue 
shows it to have been highly prosperous during the past year. 

The annual examinations commenced on the 80th ult., and the clos- 
ing exercises are to occur on the 4th of July : Rev. H. L. Hitchcock, 
of Columbus, delivers the Anniversary Address on the P. M. of the 
day. The next term will commence on the 13th of September. 
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BT THE C0MMI88I0NSB OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

QussTiOH 101.— Since the passage of the present School act, a new school- 

house has been erected in sub-district No. 6, in township, and its entire 

•mt assessed upon the taxable property in said sub-district. A few months sub- 
M^ent to its erection, two of the inhabitants were set off to an adjoining sub- 
; dlitrict ; and it is now proposed by the Board of Education of said township to 
L. faieiiide in thehr annual estimate of the amount of money necessary to be ex- 
g pended for school purposes, other than for the payment of teachers, the sum of 
.988, to be assessed upon the taxable property in said sub-district No. 6. for the 
l^ywpose'of refunding to the inhabitants set off as aforesaid, the tax which they 
j^jJKidd for building said school-house. Can a tax for such a purpose be legally 
Messed as proposed ? ^ 

AiniwxB.— The School law does not authorize the assessment of a tax up- 
-■ «lt the property of a sub-district, or of a township, for the purpose of refunding 
' 4o any inhabitant a tax paid by him for building a school-house in the sub-dis- 
trict fh)m which he may have been transferred. The reason is obvious. By 
"■ tee. 22, it is provided that the amount of money annually needed in any of the 
mb-districts of a township, for purchasing school-house sites, building, furnish- 
^ . lag or leparing school-houses, providing fuel, and for all other school purposes, 
1^^ -Otlier than the payment of teachers, shall be assessed by the county auditor on 
m,\'^ the taxable property of the township ^ not included in any city or incorporated 
y . Milage or territory annexed thereto, forming any special district. Under the 
operation of this provision of the law, the transfer of an inhabitant from one 
fmb-district to another, can neither increase nor diminish the amount of his 
school tax. The fact that sec. 23 provides that & portion of the cost of purchasing 
ft school-house site, and erecting or reparing a school-house thereon, in any par- 
ticular sub-district, wherein the inhabitants had not, prior to the enactment of 
the present School law, borne a reasonable share of the burden of taxation for 
such purpose, in comparison with other sub-districts in the township, does not 
require, in order that justice and equity may be done, that a tax assessed against 
a person for building a school-house should be refunded to him when set off to 
another sub-district ; because the assessment of a portion of the cost of the 
school-house upon the property of a particular sub-district is authorized solely 
on the ground that its inhabitants have not borne their share of such burdens in 
comparison with the inhabitants of other sub-districts in the township. 

The legality of the tax to refund the money in question, is not established by 
the circumstance, that the Board of Education, contrary to justice and equity, 
caused the whole cost of the school-house to be imposed on the property of sub- 
district No. 6. A transgression of one provision of a law, does not authorize 
the violation of another. 

In the School laws of those States where the cost of a school-house is required 
to be assessed upon the property of the district in which it is erected, some pro- 
vision is generally made for the relief of those set off to other districts shortly 
after being taxed for building school-houses. 'The School law of the State of 
New York, for instance, contains the following provision ;— '*Every taxable in- 
habitant of ^ district, who shall have been, within four years, set off from any 
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** / will not give it up till I have it from higher authority, ^^ said a 
Teacher to a boy who pointed him to an error in his instructions to a 
Grammar Class. The child felt that the error was perceived, but, pride 
prevented its admission. To that child his instructions were thence- 
forth of little value. 

There are few Teachers who have not in their manner of conductiDg 
schools, something which may profitably be imitated by others. Those 
who visit schools for the sake of improvement, will hardly fail to notice 
what that something is. In their visits they may find a diffident Teach- 
er of much merit, where the community is unprepared to expect any V 
thing above mediocrity. Visitors, if possessed of a favorable reputation, 
may confer a benefit on a worthy co-laborer, and advance the edacir 
tional interests of the public, by helping him to enlarge the bounds of 
his acquaintance. In this way those who are advanced in life may do 
much towards helping themselves to an assurance, that their stations 
will be honorably filled when they shall have passed from the stage of 

action. r"*; 

D. C. Eabtmak. pJfl 
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Thoroughness — thoroughness — and again I say thokoughnbss is '^^ 
the secret of success. You heard some admirable remarks this morn- ^ 
ing from a gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Sears,) in which he 
told us that a child, in learning a single lesson, might get not only an 
idea of the subject matter of that lesson, but an idea how all lessons 
should be learned, — a general idea, not only how that subject should 
be studied, but how all subjects should be studied. A child, in com- 
passing the simplest subject, may get an idea of perfectness which is 
the typo, or archetype, of all excellence, and this idea may modify ^ 
action of his mind through his whole course of life. 
. Be thorough, therefore, be complete in every thing you do ; leave 
no enemy in ambush behind you as you march on, to rise up in the rear 
and assail you. Leave no broken link in the chain you are daily forg- 
ing. Perfect your work so that when it is subjected to the trials and 
experiences of life, it will not be found wanting. 

It was within the past year that I saw an account in the publio pa- 
pers of a terrible gale in one of the harbors of the Chinese seas. It 
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was one of those typhoons, as they are called, which lay prostrate not 
only the productions of nature, but the structures of man. In this 
burbor were lying at anchor the vessels of all nations, and among them 
the United States sloop of war Plymouth. Every vessel broke its 
eable but one. The tornado tossed them about, and dashed them 
against each other, and broke them like egg shells. But amidst this 
terrific scene of destruction, our government vessel held fast to its moor- 
ings, and escaped unharmed. Who made the links of that cable, that 
the strength of the tempest could not rend? Yes! Who made the 
Vnh of that cable, that the tempest could not rend! Who was the 
workman, that worked under oath, and whose work saved property and 
hiunan life from ruin, other-wise inevitable? Could that workman 
have beheld that spectacle, and heard the raging of the elements, and 
seen the other vessels as they were dashed to pieces, and scattered 
abroad, while the violence of the tempest wreaked itself upon his own 
work, in vain, would he not have had the amplest and purest reward for 
the fidelity of his labor ? 

So, in the after periods of your existence, whether it be in this world, 
or from another world, from which you may be permitted to look back, 
jou may see the consequences of your instruction upon thq children 
whom you have trained. In the crises of business life, where intellec- 
tual accuracy leads to immense good, and intellectual mistakes to im- 
mense loss, you may see your pupils distinguishing between error and 
tmtb, between false reasoning and sound reasoning, leading all who may 
rely upon them to correct results, establishing the highest reputation 
for themselves, and for you as well as for themselves, and conferring 
incalculable good upon the community. 

So, if you have been wise and successful in your moral training, you 
will have prepared them to stand unshaken and unseduced amidst 
temptation, firm where others are swept away, uncorrupt where others 
are depraved, unconsumed where others are blasted and perish. You 
may be able to say that, by the blessing of Qt)d, you have helped to do 
this thing. And will not such a day be a day of more exalted and sub- 
lime joy than if you could have looked upon the storm in the eastern 
seas, and known that it was your handiwork that saved the vessel un- 
harmed amid the wrecks that floated around it? Would not such a 
sigbt be a reward great and grand enough to satisfy and fill up any 
heart, mortal or immortal? hoeace mann. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPASTMENT. 



SOLUTIONS OF QUESTIONS PUBLISHED IN THE MAY NUMBER 
OF THIS JOURNAL. 



iC 




QiTESTioN 18. Solution by M. C. Ste- 
vens. — Statement — Let A be the point from 
which the islands C and B are first seen— 
AE the direction of the ship. Draw the 
perpendiculars EK, DH, EG and DF. 

Solution.— KAE = 25°. AD = 8 m. 
AE = 11 m. AH = FD = 8 cos 25'* 
= 7.25047 ; DH = FA = 8 sin 25° = 
8.3809; AK = EG = 11 cos 26° = 
9.96939; EK = AG = II sin 25° = 
4.6488. 
^g Qj^ ■*" Leta: = AB, and3^ = AC. Since BD 

= CD, we have (x — AF) 2+ FD2 = (y — AH) 2+ DH^ ox FA^, 

or or^ — 2AFx = f — 2A% (1). BGE and CER are similar, 

AKa; 

whence a: — AF : AK : : AG : y — AK, or 3/ = (2), 

ar — EK 

Substitute (2) in (1), and the values of the lines we have x^ — 
16.0594a:3 ^ 129.6576a: — 818.1916 = 0. 

By Horner's method, x = 11.029+, 
whence y = 17.233+. 

If the bearing had been 45°, this problem could have been reduoed 
to a quadratic. The figure can be constructed by the intersection of 
two parabolas. 

Question 19. Solution by R. W. McFar- 
LAND. — Statement — Let ABC be equilateral. 
Since it is on the same base as ADB, it is only 
necessary to prove AC + CB < AD -+ DB. 

Demonstration. — Erect a perpendicular on 
AB, and produce BC to meet it in E. EHC 
ss HC A in all their parts, as HC is comnmn, 
and all their angles are equal ; hence, His the 
middle point of AE. Then EC » GA » 
OB .-. DE = DA. 
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But BE < DE + DB, whence BO + CA <BD + DA. 

2 
Question 20. Solution by Gamma, z -] = \^^-|- 6 /^, or 

a:f = a: + 4.' Multiply by ari. a:^ = arf + 4a:i = ar + 4arJ + 4. 
a: = a:J + 2. 
X =2, or — 1. 

11a: 3^—1 

Question 21. Solution by Bowldek. 4 = . 

3 ar+ /^-^ 
Multiply both numerator and denomination of the fraction by (x — 

11^ (i^ — 1) (« — )/f^) X — i^f-J^x 

^^ +x)- 4 = =^ 

3 (f^ — 1)« X 

lla:2 

3a: = VfT^:^ = i y^ a. 9a:- 

3 
Multiply by 9, and add 3ar^ + 9a: + 2^ to both sides, and extract the 
square root. 

We have 6a:— IJ = /3^~:p"9i + Is- Transpose and 
square both sides 11a:* — Ihx = — 3. 

15+ /93 

X =s ' 

22 

Acknowledgment. — ^All the questions were solved by Adspectum, 
Bowlder, S. Loure, Gho. Huldey, K. W. McFarland, J. N. Seders and 
M. C. Stevens. Wm. Fillmore solved No. 20. 

QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 

No. 25. By J. McCarty. — Two stakes, respectively 6 and 10 feet 
long, are placed at such a distance apart that their tops range with that 
of a certain tree. A line drawn from the middle point of the shorter 
stake to the top of the tree, cuts off, on the longer stake, 35 inches 
from its top, what is the height of the tree ? 

Several correspondents have requested a solution for the following 
problem from Bobinson's Plane Trigonometry: 

No. 26. Given AB = 428, the angle C = 40° 17', and (AC + 
BC) ss 918 to find the other parts ; the angle B being obtuse. 
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No. 27. By Gamma. ar» + t/3 = 8> . « , j v ru. ^ 

X + 4 = 61* to fiad « and y by Qna.^- 

ratics. 

Although not so many solutions, as usual, were sent in this mont:li, 
there are quite as many communications. Several problems have been 
received lately. There are now on hand several short communicatioxis 
on different subjects in Mathematics, which will appear in due season. 
One from Bowlder on the problem of lights will appear next montti. if 
space will permit. 

Correspondents furnishing questions will please accompany them w^h 
their own solutions when they can do so. 

All communications for this department should be addressed ''Ma-tb. 
Dep't. 0. J. Ed'n., care of F. W. Hurtt, Cincinnati, 0.," until Cro- 
ther notice ; and, to be in time, should be mailed by the first of i^lie 
month preceding that on which they are to appear. 



THE USE OF GEOMETRY IN THE SOLUTION OF NUMEBICAJ- 

PROBLEMS. 
Example 9. — The difference between the first and second of three 
numbers is 7 ; the difference between the second and third is 2 ; and 
the numbers are such that the sum of the squares of the first and eeo- 
ond is equal to the square of the third. What are the numbers ? 

Geometrical Equivalent. — Oiven the difference between the base 
and perpendicular, and the difference between the perpendicular and 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, to find the sides. 

Solution. — Let ABC be the required triangle ; and let CD be the 

square of the hypothenuse, CE the square of the perpendicular, and 

Fig. 1. • CF the sqnare 

/\g- of the base-— 

//\^ Then GDH: « 

Jjc/ / y^ CF(Leg. 4, 11 

/r^ / ^\.C ^^^'^' T»ke 

/ / \v^ /\ S)\ EL = JGh + 

/ / /^ 7 / ^^ "" ^^^'" 

V>^/ 7<^\ / / xgm+bg^« 

r\l\ ^^\// G^ / * given a r ^ •• > 

'^ZKbc W"— ' and CN — -Oli 

^ «CM- CJX 
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= ML =« 2BG, a given line. Therefore, since tbc area of LN, and 
the difference of the adjacent sides are given, the side CN, which equal 
to the required base, may be found as in Example 4. 

Fig. 2. CoNSTKUC- 

A jB TiON. — Let A 
I represent the 
given differ- 
ence between 
the first and 
second of t h e 
required num- 
bers ; and let 

B represent the difference between the second and third of those num- 
bers. Take CD = twice the sum of A and B, and about CD as a di- 
ameter describe a semi-circumference. Take CE =s B, and draw EF 
perpendicular to CD, and let it meet the circumference at F. From C 
as a center, and with a radius equal to CE describe a circumference, 
and through C draw the secant FG terminating in the concave arc ; then 
will FG represent the least of the required numbers. The reason of 
this construction will be obvious from an inspection of Fig. 1, where 
DR is equal to GM, and RT is equal to BG. 

Remabk 1. — tf from a scale of equal parts the lines A and B be 
laid off in the ratio of the numbers 7 and 2, and if the foregoing dia- 
gram be carefully constructed, the line FG will measure 8 by the same 
scale on which A and B respectively measure 7 and 2 ; and the calcu- 
lation will verify this value of the line FG. 

Remark 2. — All problems, whether numerical or geometrical, pro- 
ducing equations of the first or second degree, are as susceptible as the 
examples already given, of being analyzed by the geometrical method. 
Remark 3. — In any problem producing an equation of the first or 
second degree, the answer may be constructed geometrically, as has been 
done in the present instance. Therefore in regard to the two classes of 
problems just specified not only may the geometrical mode of analysis 
be employed as a substitute for the algebraic, but geometrical construe-' 
tion may be employed as a substitute for numerical computation. 
Lancaster, 0. john williams. 
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Having Tisited this Institution Bince Mr. W. P. Kerr, the preseat 
Principal took chargo of it^ we believe that the accommodations corres- 
pood with the external appearance of the building. Its Catalogue 
shows it to have been highly prosperous during the past year. 

The annual examinations commenced on the 30th ult., and the clos- 
ing exercises are to occur on the 4th of July : Rev. H. L. Hitchcock, 
of Columbus, delivers the Anniversary Address on the P. M. of the 
day. The next term will commence on the 13th of September. 
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BT THE COMMI88IONSB OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

QussTiON 101.— Since the passage of the present School act, a new school- 

houfe has been erected in sub-district No. 6, in township, and its enth-e 

coft assessed upon the taxable property in said sub-district. A few months sub- 
M^ent to its erection, two of the inhabitants were set off to an adjoining sub- 
district ; and it is now proposed by the Board of Education of said township to 
indad« in their annual estimate of the amount of money necessary to be ex- 
pended for school purposes, other than for the payment of teachers, the sum of 
•88, to be assessed upon the taxable property in said sub-district No. 6, for the 
inrpose'of refunding to the inhabitants set off as aforesaid, the tax which they 
paid for building said school-house. Can a tax for such a purpose be legally 
•Messed as proposed ? ^ 

AmwxB.— The School law does not authorize the assessment of a tax up- 
on the property of a sub-district, or of a township, for the purpose of refunding 
1o any inhabitant a tax paid by him for building a Rchool-housc in the sub-dis- 
trict fh>m which he may have been transferred. The reason is obvious. By 
MC 523, it is provided that the amount of money annually needed in any of the 
•nb-districts of a township, for purchasing school-house sites, building, furnish- 
lag or reparing school-houses, providing fuel, and for all other school purposes. 
Other than the payment of teachers, shall be assessed by the county auditor on 
dO Ihe ieLeabU property of the township, not included in any city or incorporated 
Tillage or territory annexed thereto, forming any special district. Under the 
operation of this provision of the law, the transfer of an inhabitant from one 
sab-district to another, can neither increase nor diminish the amount of his 
school tax. The fact that sec. 23 provides that & portion of the cost of purchasing 
ft school-house site, and erecting or reparing a school-house thereon, in any par- 
ticular sub-district, wherein the inhabitants had not, prior to the enactment of 
the present School law, borne a reasonable share of the burden of taxation for 
such purpose, in comparison with other sub-districts in the township, does not 
require, in order that justice and equity may be done, that a tax assessed against 
a person for building a school -ho use should be refunded to him when set off to 
another sub-district ; because the assessment of a portion of the cost of the 
school-house upon the property of a particular sub-district is authorized solely 
on the ground that its inhabitants have not borne their share of such burdens in 
comparison with the inhabitants of other sub districts in the township. 

The legality of the tax to refund the money in question, is not established by 
the circumstance, that the Board of Education, contrary to justice and equity, 
caused the whole cost of the school-house to be imposed on the property of sub- 
district No. 6. A transgression of one provision of a law, does not authorize 
the violation of another. 

In the School laws of those States where the cost of a school-house is required 
to be assessed upon the property of the district in which it is erected, some pro- 
vision is generally made for the relief of those set off to other districts shortly 
after being taxed for building school-houses. The School law of the State of 
New York, for instance, contains the following provision : — ''Every taxable in- 
habitant of ^ district, who shall have been, within four years, set off from any 
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other district without his consent, and shall, within that period have actually 
paid in sach other district, under a lawful assessment therein, a district tax for 
building a school-house shall be excepted by the trustees of the district where 
he shall reside from the payment of any tax for building a school-house therein. 

Question 102. — When a school examiner vacates his office by resignation 
refusal to serve, removal out of the county, or otherwise, should the vacancy be 
filled by appointment for the full term of two years, or only for the unexpired 
term of the examiner who thus vacates his office ? 

Answer.— The appointment should evidently be made for the full term of two 
years. This is obvious from the language employed in the last clause of sec. 44 
of the school act : " All vacancies in said board, which may thereafter occur, 
whether from expiration of the term of office, refusal to serve, or otherwise, shall 
be filled by like appointment by said judge." 

It requires no argument to show that vacancies resulting from expiration of 
the term of office, should be filled by appointment for the full term of two years. 
But the two classes of vacancies are required to be filled by like appointment by 
said judge. The term " like " must either be construed as referring to the length 
of time which the school examiners first appointed under the present school law, 
were entitled to hold their office, or to the fact that appointments to fill vacan- 
cies resulting from any of the causes stated in sec. 44, are required to be made 
for the same length of time, viz.: two years. 

That the foregoing is a proper interpretation of sec. 44, will appear the more 
manifest by observing the language employed on the subject of vacancies, in 
sec. 3:—" In case a vacancy shall occur in the office of director, by death, resig- 
nation, refusal to serve or otherwise, it shall be the duty of the township clerk 
to fill such vacancy by appointment for the unexpired term." In this section of 
the law, vacancies which are occasioned by expiration of the term of office 
are not coupled with those resulting from other causes, and for the obvious rea- 
son that the former are required to be filled by an election, as provided in sees. 
2 and 4. When, therefore, the term of office of a local director has expired, the 
vacancy resulting therefrom can not be filled by an appointment. 

By sec. 2, it is provided that each director shall continue in office, until his 
successor is elected and qualified. 

The general rule on this subject is, that, where the law does not expressly de- 
clare that the appointment shall be for the unexpired term^ and where it does not 
provide that one part of the board of officers shall be elected, and another go 
out of office at regular and stated intervals, all vacancies shall be filled by ap- 
pointments for the full term. 

H. H. BARNEY, 
Commissioner of Common Schools. 



CIBCULATION OF THE JOUBNAL. 

The first, second and third columns in the following Table, exhibit the cirenia* 
tion of the Journal, in the several counties in Ohio, at the close of the corres- 
ponding volumes, and the fourth, the present circulation of the current volume. 
In addition to these, we have more than 180 subscribers in other States, making 
the whole number over 2100. The number of subscribers in Ohio reported last 
year at this time was 2000. « 
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Adams * ^ < ■ 

Allen 

As!jlan(l <. 
Ashtabtiln. 
Athens ... 
Anglflize.. 
Belmont « . 
Brown . * * . 
Etttler .... 
Carroll*... 
Champaign 
Clark.... 
Clermont 
CimiQTi . . 
Cormbi'na 
Coshoctun 
Crawford . 
Cuyahoga. 
Darke *... 
Bcfiauce . . 
Delaware * 
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FINANCIAL DEFARTHENT. 
PARTIAL REPORT OF THE FINANCIAL COMMITTBE FOR 1854. 
The following sums, from the sources indicated, have been received for the 
support of the Agent during the year ia54 : 

Montgomery Co. Teachers' Inst.. $50 00 A. Holbrook, Salem $5 00 

Preble Co do 50 OOW. P. Clark, Medina 5 00 



Clinton Co do.. 

Columbiana Co do 

Allen Co do 

Clermont Co do 

Highland Co do 

Richland Co do 

Belmont Co do 25 00 

Pickaway Co do 25 00 



40 00 S. S. Cotton; Sandusky 5 00 

35 00 James Elliott, Cincinnati 5 00 

30 00 S. M. Heslet, Portsmouth 5 00 

^. — H. D Lathrop, Gambler 5 00 

Jesse Markham, Plymouth 5 00 

W. A. McKee, Coshocton 5 00 

James Marvin, Warren 5 00 

K. M. Merrill, Mansfield 5 00 



30 00 
30 00 
30 00 



Seneca do 25 OOjWm. Mitchei, Fredericktown 5 00 



Portage Co do 

Hancock Co do 

Warren Co do 20 00 

Greene Co do 15 00 

Madison Co .....do 15 00 

Fayette Co do 4 00 

Lorin Andrews, Gambler 20 00 

G. W. Batchelder, Zanesville 20 00 

M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky 20 00 

Andrew Freese. Cleveland 20 00 

John Lynch, Ci'rcleville 20 00 



21 10;LS. Morris, Eaton 5 00 

21 00 C. Nason, Cincinnati 5 00 



John Ogden, Delaware 5 00 

D. C. Pearson, Columbus 5 00 

E. B. Pierce, Martin's Ferry 5 00 

J.H.Rolfe, Cincinnati 5 00 

A. Samson, Columbus 5 00 

C. R Shreve, Roscoe 6 00 

G. C. Smith, Columbus 5 00 

J. W. Sutherland, Columbus 5 00 

Citizens of Franklin, Warren Co.. 5 40 



D.P. Mayhew, Columbus 20 OOlG. C. Woollard, Sandusky 3 00 

Dr. C. Cutter, Warren, Mass...... 20 OO'j. J. Sadler, Rootstown 2 00 

A. W. Price, Cleveland 20 OOj John White, Martin's Ferry 2 00 

A. J. Rickoff, Cincinnati 15 OOJE. Story, Bowersville 1 00 

A. H. Bailey, College Hill 10 00 

S. M. Barber, Ashland 10 OOlRec'd from Institutes... $466 10 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy 10 00 Rec'd from Teachers .... 288 00 

8. N. Sanford, Granville 10 OOlRec'd from Agents, etc. • 50 00 

J. A. Sloan, Batavia 10 OOl Total received t(>3\)ai^ Sl&lYi....«.^i;d»^ ^ 
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Everything has been done which can be asked of our fHends in Cleyeland, for 
the purpose of rendering our meeting there agreeable. The free use of one of 
the finest Concert Halls in the City has been generously tendered by Mr. Chapin, 
the proprietor. 

We invite attention to the announcements of oar Advertisers. Messrs. Sheldon^ 
Lamport & Co., J. H. Colton & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., D. Appleton & Co., and 
G. & C. Merriam present new matter this month. W. B. Smith & Co., and others 
of opr regular Advertisers continue to urge the claims of their valuable works. 

Notioes of Colleges, Schools, etc. 

Lane Seminary.— The 23d Anniversary of this Theological school was attended 
on the 13th ult. : eleven young men having completed the course of study took 
part in the exercises. Rev. H. Smith, D.D., late President of Marietta College, 
was inaugurated as Prof, of Sacred Rhetoric and Ecclesiastical History. The 
address to him on behalf of the Trustees was made by Rev. Dr. Fisher of Cincin- 
nati. 

The Report of the Examining Committee, presented by Rev. H. Little, contains 
the following significant passage : 

*'The Professors did not put their questions so as almost to give the answers 
themselves, but they presented them so as to make it necessary for the stndents 
to understand the subject in order to give intelligent or satisfactory answers." 

Would that the same mode of examining might be adopted in all our colleges 
and schools. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. — The exercises of the graduating classes 
were attended on the 13th ult. Twelve young men completed the Collegiate 
course, and five received " certificates of proficiency " in the Scientific, and one 
in the Biblical course. The parts of all were generally well sustained. The 
Baccalaureate of the President, Rev. Dr. Thompson, on the subject of Readin^^, 
was a most interesting and instructive address. The address of Rev. Dr. Fisher, 
of Cincinnati, before the Societies on the evening previous was said to have been 
deeply interesting. 

The Wesleyan Female College closed its year on the 12th of June : the gradu- 
ates numbered four in the Classical, and three in the Scientific department. 

Commencements and Anniversaries are yet to be attended: 

Denison University, at Granville, Wednesday, July 11th. 

Western Reserve College, at Hudson, Thursday, July 12th. 

Kenyon College, and Ohio University, on the first Wednesday in August. 

Catalogues.— Kenyon College, and Theological Seminary.— Theological Stu- 
dents 10; in the College classes 63— Seniors 7, Juniors 13, Sophomores 18, Fresh- 
men 25 ; Grammar School 85 : total 158. When Mr. Andrews took charge of the 
Institution there were 12 students in the Grammar School, and about 40 in the 
College classes. The Triennial shows that the graduates in Divinity number 71 . 
the degree of A. B. has been conferred upon 187, in course, and that of A. M. upon 
81 ; Honorary degrees, A. B. 3 ; A. M. 28 : LL. D. 11 ; D. D. 18. 

Ohio Wesleyan University.— Collegiate course, Seniors 12, Juniors 9, Sopho- 
mores 18, Freshmen 67, making 106; Preparatory 68 ; 174: Biblical course 15: 
Scientific 322 : total 511. 

Urbana University has closed its second year. Four Professors, one Tutor, 
and a Principal of the Preparatory Department are employed. Students: Fresh- 
men 7, Special Course 21, Preparatory 82: total 110. The next year commenoes 
on the 3d of September. 
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Ohio Weslcyan Female College.— Bev. James A. Dban has succeeded Mr. Fa- 
ville as President Mr. Wm. Smith continues as Prof, of Math, and Natural 
Sciences. The Classical Department numbers 32 ; and the English 170 : total 202. 

Granville Female Academy has issued its 21st Catalogue. Mr. W. P. Kerb is 
aided by seven Teachers. The Senior class numbers 6, and the whole number of 
papils is 184. 



€\[\\m' Cable. 

Karnes' Elements of Criticism, revised, with omissions, additions and a hew 
analysis, by Rev. J. R. Boyd, New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. We have long 
wondered why some publisher did not furnish an edition of this work suitable 
for use in our higher scminsrries : we believe this to be what has been wanted, 
and doubt whether any other edition will hereafter be used where this is known. 
The additions, consisting of selections from standard British and American au- 
thors down to the present time, are highly valuable, and the notes contain valua- 
ble information. The whole is included in one neat 12 mo. of 486 pages. 

Elements of Astronomy, for Schools and Academies, with explanatory notea 
and questions for examination. By Jony Brocklebbt, A. M., Prof, of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, in Trinity College, Hartford. New York: 
Farmer, Brace & Co. This is compact treatise of 320 pages, containing the ele- 
ments, and most of the important facts of the science clearly presented and sys- 
tematically arranged : it is very finely illustrated. It is worthy of a careful 
examination by all who wish to secure the best text books. 

A Treatise on Pneumatics: being the Physics of Gases, including Vapors: 
containing a full description of the dififercnt kinds of Air Pumps, Barometers, 
Hygrometers, and other Meteorological Instruments. By M. H. Bote, M. D., 
A.M., Prof, of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the Central High School of 
Thiladelphia. £. C. and J. Biddle, Philadelphia. A convenient manual, copi- 
ously Mla'strated, and well arranged. The full description of the different kinds 
of instruments and the experiments to be performed with them, and especially 
the Tables given for the first time in English measures and Fahrenheit degrees^ 
add much to its value. 

D. Appleton and Co., have issued " Cornell's Intermediate Geography," being 
part second of their systematic series of School Geographies. It is a fine quarto 
of 84 pages, well printed and beautifully illustrated. The engravings are worthy 
to be used in forming the taste of children. 

J. H. Colton and Co., are also publishing a fine series of Geographies, (of 
which Fitch's Physical Geography forms a part,) the cost of the Maps for which 
is over $5,000, and of the Illustrations $9,000. 

Ivison and Phinney have sent us ** The Robin Red Breast," a new Juvenile 
Singing Book. It is finely printed, and contains 200 pages of instructions, and 
music. 

Pitman's Manual of Phonography, doubtless the best thing of the kind in exis- 
tence, has just been issued : price 50 cents, in cloth 60 cents. Address Benn Pit- 
man, Cincinnati. 

H.EP0BT8 AND PAMPHLETS.— The Rcports of the Superintendents of Schools 
^^ If ass., R. I., Conn., and la.; and of the Schools in a number of towns and 
<:'ti«8 have been received, bat want of space prevents a proper notice of them 
^'^t* month. 
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Ittms. 



President Lorin Andrews has declined the Presidency of the UniversitT^ of 
Iowa, tendered to him a short time since. This will be grateful inteliigencft- to 
his friends in Ohio. 

Dr. W. C. Catlin, late Superintendent of the schools of McConnelsvOle, "Tl^ias 
been appointed Superintendent of the schools of Mansfield. Mrs. Catlin is t c — — be 
Preceptress of the High School Department. 

Mr. Gunning, late of Oberlin, succeeds Mr. M, A. Page as Principal of the 
schools of Maumcc City. — Toledo Teacher. 

Mr. D. Christy, author of "Cotton is King" and other works, has been ap. 
pointed Professor of Geology in the Female College at Glendale, Hamilton. Co- 

Mr. James S. Ward has been appointed Prof, of Natural History and Bot sxny, 
and of English Literature, in the same Institution.* 



State Teacheri' Aisooiation. 

The seventh semi-annual meeting will be held in Cleveland on the 5th and 
6th of this month. The Association will convene at 10, A. M., on Thursday tie 
5th, in Chapin's Hall, corner of Euclid Street and the Public Square. 

The Committee of Arrangements will be in attendance at the Bennett House, to 
receive Ladies, and assign them places. 

All the Railroads leading into Cleveland, the Cin. & Col., the O. Central, and- 
the Urbana Rail Roads will carry delegates as heretofore : those paying ftill far^ 
over the Road being returned /ree, on presenting the proper certificate from the 
Officers of the Association. It is hoped that most if not all the other Rail Roads in 
the State wUl grant us ^he same favor. 

The Ohio Phonetic Association adjourned to meet at the call of its ExecutiTe 
Committee : the Committee have decided not to call a Semi-annual meeting. 

The Associations named below are to hold meetings as follows : 

Ohio State Musical Convention, at Cleveland, July 17th four days. 

New York State Teachers* Association, at Utica, August 1st, 2d and 3d.# 

Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association, at Pittsburg, August 7th and 8th. 

American Association for the advancement of Education, N.T. City Aug. 28th. 

Teaohers' Institutes* 
Arrangements are already made for holding Institutes as stated below : the 
Agent expects to attend at Oxford during the week commencing July 23d; and 
to be present at each of the others during a part or the whole of the session. 

Greene county, at Xenia, July 9th, one week. 

S. W. Normal, at Oxford, July 16th, five weeks. 

Jackson county, at Jackson, August 6th, one week. 

Scioto county, at Portsmouth, August 9th, three days. 

Guernsey county, at Washington, August 20th, one week. 

Athens county, at Albany, September 4th, one week. 

Fayette county, at Washington, September 17th, one week. 

Tuscarawas county, at New Philadelphia, October 1st, one week. 

Columbiana county, at Hanover, October — , one week. 

Muskingum county, at Zanesville, October 22d, one week. 

Morgan county^ at McConnelsville, October 29th, one week. 

Monroe county, at Woodsfield, NoYember 5th, one week. 
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Oommoa ••• 91 MonUu. 

High 9} 

German and English • • • 7 ** 

Colored 5 " 

The nomber of teachers employed in the schools daring the year was as 
follows : 

XAUB8. RHL&UB. TOTAL. 

Common 10,998 9,854 20,852 

High 115 81 196 

German and English 31 4 35 

Colored 58 35 93 

Total 11,202 9,974 21,176 



Attention will natorally be arrested by the large number of teachers employ- 
eel, bat this fact is explained by the circumstances, that different teachers are 
usually employed in the sub-districts, at different periods of the year, and the 
cities and towns require a numerous staff of instructors under the graded sys- 
tem now so generally prevalent. Thus the number of the teachers, as well as 
^lie number of schools, seems disproportionate, but really is not. 

The ayerage wages of teachers per month in the schools during the year was 
*» follows : 

HALES. WMAlJSa. 

Common $2502 $14.20 

High 61.35 30.&i 

German and English 2927 2506 

Colored 25.40 18.72 

The number of schqol houses reported by 1,198 Boards, is 7,830; valued at 
^^2,329,911. The number in the whole State is probably 10,287, worth about 
^3,090,306. There were 740 school houses built in 1855, at an aggregate cost of 
^438,602, or an average of $593. Of the school houses heretofore erected and 
'^hose condition is stated in the reports, 4,592 are represented as "good," 1,515 as 
*'*' l)ad,'' and 1,269 as " middling," while 464 are enumerated, but their condition is 
'Q.iireported. 

From the mass of returns relating to the numbers engaged in different studies, 
^>be following are selected as the most reliable : 

^^umber of pupils who can read... • • 430,432 

*' " write 362,496 

** engaged in the study of the Alphabet 116,933 

•* *^ " Orthography 497,717 

"* *' " MentflJ Arithmetic 233,756 

** '* " Written " 246,898 

" " " Geography 115,839 

•* " " English Grammar 84,684 

" " *• History 65,948 

Algebra 16,502 

" •* ** Geometry 15,328 

•* " " Natural Philosophy 15,068 

•* " " Chemistry 14,551 

•* " ** Geology 24,721 

^e Special School tax levied by Townships and Districts in 1854 for the ex- 
l^i^aitaTe of 1855, amonnted to $1,295,424.84. The returns from all the counties 
7^ the State, except seven, will exhibit the nature of these expenditures, and in- 
^^Q^ preaent intrinsic evidences of being very nearly accurate : 

U 
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Parchasing school house sites $15,506.88 

Bailding and furnishing school houses 455,027.07 

Hiring school houses 1,726.4L 

Repairing school houses 47.68831 

Fuel 34,418.61 

Oases for books and apparatus 775 06 

Other contingent school expenses • 88.265.70 

Prolonging schools seven months 409,022.57 

Sustaining high schools 13,369^ 

Total $1,065,759.89 



The reports of the County Auditors warrant the following statement of the 
amount paid for teachers' wages in 1855: 

MALES. FEMALES. TOTAL. 

Oommon $1,086,302.62 $600,116.04 $l,686,4ia66 

High 50,904 18 20.84801 71752.19 

German and English 7,96568 1 ,072.15 9 037.83 

Colored 5,859 77 2,700.27 8,659.44 

Total $1,151,031.65 $624,736.47 $1.775,76ai2 



A more satisfactory view of the forgoing statistics will be afforded by compa- 
ring the items as returned in 1854 and 1855 respectively : 

1854. 1855. 

Total enumeration of youth of school age 816.408 820,624 

Number enrolled in the schools..... 612,185 669,024 

Average daily attendance • 362,514 388,373 

Number of pupils Orthography 385,912 497.717 

" *' Arithmetic 226.289 246,898 

" " Grammar 61.027 84,684 

" " Geography 93,384 115,839 

" " Algebra 5.776 16,502 

« " Geometry 1,037 15,328 

" '* Chemistry i 1,033 14,551 

Male teachers in common schools 9,902 10,998 

Female " " " 8,502 9,854 

Male " high " 71 115 

Female *' ' " 63 81 

Wage* per month of male teachers in common schools. ....... $23 00 $25 02 

" female " " " 13.00 1420 

« " male « high « 68.00 6155 

« " female " " " 2850 30.60 

Total araovnt of teachers' wages $1,684,694 $1,775,768 

Special school tax levied 987,696 1,295,424 

Of this last item, amount levied for prolonging schools 

sevenmonths 404,378 409,022 



Nomber of Boards of Education . 

Number of sub-districts • 

New school houses erected 



1,514 

11,365 

770 



Costof new school houses $346,944 

Ayerage cost of new school houses • 451 

The foregoing statistics indicate distinctly that the preseBt school syslMi 
adyandng in efficiency and Ksefblness. There is leM dissatisfmctioii ez] 
by local school officers than during the two previoiu yean, aliioe the 
of the school law. 



1,574 ^-M 

10,000 -^CD 

. 740 ^O 

$438,6(^^3 
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LIST OF COUNTIES which received, in 1855, more than they contributed to flte 
State Common School Fund, mth the amounts annexed. 



OOUOTIBS. 


AMOUNT 


C»UN1IB8. 


AMOUNT. 

$1,385.20 

2,151.38 

5,944.37 

7,273.92 

4,400.98 

550.64 

491.83 

255 74 

3,563.43 

1,333.62 

2.122.60 

972 81 

1,30882 

5.906.31* 

3,586.97 

9.212,56 

5,01787 

2.089.87 

6,510.34 

403.97 


1 

COUNTHS. 


AMOUNT. 


Adams.... ...... 


«5,071.85 
4,854.13 
2,219.03 
2,444 82 
6,685.37 
3,556.27 
2 836 31 
3,522.96 
2,644.98 
1,762 88 
3,03838 
2,576.59 
1,746.01 
3.125.51 
2,945.36 
2,296.01 
4,899 10 
5,138 09 
727.26 
5,452.91 
4,548.35 


Hardin ......... 


Paulding 

Perry ...•.•••.. 


$1,030.06 
4,30a43 
2,160.76 
2,994.70 
i.832.39 
3,250 47 
2 34140 


Allen 


Henry ••••.«••. 


Ashland 


Hocking 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jt'tferson 

Knox .......... 


Pike 


Ashtabula 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont ....•■.. 


Putnam 

Richland 

Sandusky 

Scioto. ......... 


Brown .••.....•• 


Lake 


Seneca ..•••.... 


3,007.13 

2,182.48 

2165 


Carroll 


Lawrence 

Lotf an .....•••. 


Shelby 

Stark •••. 


Clermont 

Columbiana..... 


LiOrain ......... 


1 Trumbull 

Tuscarawas .... 
Union ......... 


537.93 
3,775.23 
2,172 48 
2,180.28 
3,28902 
7,421.20 

62538 


Lucas •.••••..■* 


Crawford ....... 


Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer ......... 


Darke 

Defiance ..•••... 


Van Wert 


Delaware 

Fulton .......... 


Monroe 

Morgan 

Morrow 

^oble 


Washington.... 
Wayne 


Gallia 


Williams 

Wood 


4,728.51 

3,522.66 

86303 


Greauff a •••••.... 


Guernsey 

Hancock 


Ottawa* 


Wyandot 







LIST OF COUNTIES which contributed, in 1855, to the State Common School 
Fund more than they received, with amounts annexed. 



ooumm. 


AMOUNT. 


counths. 


AMOUNT. 


COUNTIES. 


AMOUNT. 


Butler 

Champaign .... 
Clark 


$9,467.00 
3,502.18 
5,709.2U 
1,469.77 

15.272.05 
1,540.41 
2,382.72 
3,34.-).89! 
7,112.921 




$6,739.38 

65,179.33 

695.57 

246 00 

984.03 

3,428.38 

6,417.32 

627.08 

2,383.37 


Miami 


$1,914.49 

U.135.61 

584.27 


Hamilton 

Harrison 

Highland 

Huron ......... 


Montgomery ... 
Muskingum.... 

Pickaway 

Portage 

Preble 

Koss ........... 


Clinton 

Cuyahoga 

Erie 


8,650.05 
2 786.63 
2,974.10 


Licking 

Madison 

Maboning 

Marion 


Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 


6,270.42 
85101 

5,698.73 


Summit 

Warren 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAW. 



BT THE STATE G0MMI8SI0NEB OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

QtJEBTiow 112. Does the school law of this State confer upon colored youth 
^^ privilege of entering, as a matter of legal right, the common schools of the 
^^) village or township in which they reside? In case the law does not allow 
^•^iti this privilege, how shall provision be made for their education when there 
**^ only two or three such youth in a school district? 

-^^swEB. Under the general school law of this State, colored youth are not 
*|*^^ed to enter, as a matter of right, the schools provided for white youth. But 



Ui^, 



>> are entitled to aper capCfti share of all school ftinda made api^Ufi«XiV^\A^% 
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payment of teachers ; and it is the daty of the seyeral boards of education to 
see that said share of the school fands is properly expended for the education of 
aaid colored youth, and for no other purpose. 

By sec. 31 of the school law, the board of education in each township, city and 
incorporated Tillage in the State, is required to establish within its respectiye juris' 
diction, one or more schools for colored children, whenever the whole number 
exceeds thirty by enumeration. Whenever the number does not exceed thirty, 
then it is the duty of said board to reserve the money apportioned to any town- 
ship, city or village on account of said colored youth, and expend the same in 
such manner as said board may deem most expedient and advantageous for the 
education of said youth. 

In most of the sub-districts in which there are only two or three resident col- 
ored youth, the inhabitants have waived all legal objections to the education of 
said youth in the common school of the district. And it is hoped that in no 
sub district in the State, the inhabitants will be found so extremely fastidious or 
unphilanthropic, as to deprive a poor colored youth of all education, rather than 
allow him to attend the common school. 

QuBSTiON 113. Before the enactment of the present school law, a meeting of 
the qualified voters of a certain village, and two contiguous school districts, was 
called for the purpose of deciding upon the formation of a Union School Dis- 
trict, embracing the territory of said village and adjoining district. As veiy few 
of the inhabitants of said districts attended said meeting, a majority of those 
present voted in favor of establishing said Union School District, and hence the 
school houses of said districts were, sold, and all the inhabitants were embraced 
in a single school district. 

Owing to the great distance at which some of the inhabitants reside Arom the 
school house in said Union district, they are obliged to send their children to 
school in the adjoining sub-districts, and pay for their instruction ; the board of 
education of the Union district claiming that they have no power to set off said 
inhabitants to other school districts, or to allow them any portion of the school 
funds apportioned to said Union district 

How shall the inhabitants referred to, be relieved fh>m the Inconveniences and 
hardships to which they are subjected? 

Answer. By an act passed at the last session of the General Assembly, it 
was provided that the board of education of any city, town, incorporated village 
or district, organized as to schools under any special school law, might, with the 
assent or concurrence of the township board, attach thereto, or detach therefh>m, 
for school purposes, territory not included i^th the corporate limits of said city, 
town or incorporated village. 

Hence, it is now perfectly competent for the board of education of said Union 
district, to detach therefrom, with the concurrence of the township board, such 
of the inhabitants as would be far better accommodated at the schools in the 
adjoining sub-districts. The spirit and the common sense of the school law de- 
mand that all the inhabitants of the State be provided with recuanabie fadHtui 
for sending their children to school. 

Upon all the wealth and property of the State, the law allows and requires a 
tax to be assessed for the purpose of affording th^ advantages of a /res educa- 
tion to all the youth of the State; and hence it is the duty of boards of educa- 
tion to 80 arrange the school districts and locate the school houses therein, as 
afford to said youth all reasonable facilities for attending school. 

H. H. BARNET, 
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EDITORIAL. 



AN AFFECTIONATE MANNER IN TEACHERS. 

Of all the forces in the nniyerse, whether physical or moral, Love is 
the most potential. Nothing else will prompt to so great effort, so great 
self-denial. No other power goes forth to its struggles with opposing 
forces, so reliant on its own strength to endure and achieve, — so cer- 
tain that success will crown its efforts. The world, on all the pages of 
its history, — the church of God, in all its annals, — and the memories 
<^ every benevolent soul, all testify that Lwe is the mightiest of all the 
powers ever known in human conflicts and conquests. And this spirit 
of benevolence, of good-will, this controlling regard for the happiness 
of others, is the law of Heaven. The atmosphere of that blissful and 
blessed world is hve, '* God is Love ; " and love prompts to all his 
grand and gracious providences. 

As an educational power, this kind, affectionate, or benevoleqt spirit, 
is fiir more important than any other. What are talent, learning and 
industry in a Teacher, if associated with cold-hearted selfishness? What 
though a Teacher speak with the tongue of men and of angels, — what 
though he understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and have not 
charity ? Send him to a slave plantation ; he may be qualified for a 
" driver," but never let him take charge of a school-room. The first 
and greatest of all requisites for success in teachmg, he wants. He 
does not love to do good ; he cares little for the happiness of his pupils ; 
he has little sympathy with their joys and their sorrows ; they are not 
in his heart, and he will not be in theirs. Children will be little bene- 
fited by a Teacher whom they do not love ; and they will not love one 
who does not love them. We speak with special reference to the 
jonnger class of school-children, and to the Teachers of such our re- 
marks in this article will be chiefly applicable. " The disciple whom 
Jesus loved," loved Jesus. " Now, Jesus loved Martha," and, as a 
natural result, she loved '* the Master." " We love Him, heeatue He 
first loved u«." Affection is ever refluent. And nowhere is this 
truth more manifest than in the school-room. If, from the heart of the 
Teacher, there flows forth a current of benevolence towards the pupilst 
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scores of loving little hearts will send back rills of love, and affection 
will repay affection, n 

There are Teachers who possess very many excellences of character, 
who are talented, educated, accomplished and conscientious, and ye^ 
who fail of success in teaching. They are not misanthropic ; they are 
not destitute of benevolence. But they do not appreciate the duty and 
importance of an affectionate mcmner before their pupils. They may 
possess much kindness of heart, but they do not exercise their kindly 
feelings. Their pupils see little evidence of « regard for their happi- 
ness ; and their cold and indifferent manner, might, so far as practical 
purposes are concerned, just as well arise from real as apparent cold- 
ness and indifference. Teachers should, in all their ways, show a deep 
regard for the happiness of the children committed to their charge. 
For this there are far more reasons than can be adduced in this article, 
but to a few of which we would call most earnest attention. And as we 
would still be counted among the Teachers of the State, sokd for the 
•ake of convenience of expression, we shall use the Jirst person, instead 
ef the third, when speaking of Teachers. 

Parents commit to our care children whom they love with an intenmty 
and tenderness which none but parents can exercise. Their lives are 
bound up in the lives of their children. And when from their arms, 
their homes, and their oversight, they send forth their little ones, and 
to ns commit them — into our hands place theur jewels for polishing — 
we take the place of those parents for the time ; we are employed and 
paid by those parents for the performance of sacred duties to their 
ohildren. 

Many a mother in the morning prepares her dear ones to leave for 
school. Eight long hours will they be absent from her. She follows 
them to the door, tells them to be obedient to their Teachers, and, with 
a mother's holy kiss, bids them good-by. Her affections and her 
prayers follow them through the day. Is it not due to that mother that 
we sympathize with her feelings, and exercise an affectionate regard for 
those children, to her so precious ? 

* Our pupils are the subjects of numerous cares and griefo — distresses 
of body and mind — which our affectionate attentions, our sympathies 
and our efforts, should seek to lighten and relieve. None but a truly 
loving heart can enter into the feelings of grief which children expe- 
rience; can in their afflictions be afflicted. A selfish and unfeeling 
Teacher will view the sorrows of children as unworthy of his commis- 
eration. He sees a child of six or eight years of age, weeping as though 
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its heart would break. He asks the cause. The answer, sobbed fbrik, 
is that some toy has been lost or destroyed ; or that some other like 
mishap has befallen the little weeper. The Teacher looks at the matter 
as so trifling a misfortune usually appears to an adult person ; and if he 
does not sternly cry out, *' shut up, and stop your noise I Do not be 
such a little fool as to cry for nothing I " he turns coldly away, wiA 
no word or look of kindness. Such a Teacher would be in business fur 
more suited to his nature, if associated with the '* Border Euffians" on 
the Missouri, or the Center Euffians on the Potomac. 

We must remember that troubles and afflictions are great or small 
just in proportion to the power of their subjects to endure them. A 
person of strong and mature intellect, of large experience in the yida- 
situdes and adverse events of life, can with composure meet and bear 
disappointments and afflictions such as would crush and overwhehn one 
of weaker mind, of more limited experience. To the frail judgment, 
and to the inexperience of little children, troubles, such as we should 
scarcely notice, become formidable and overpowering. To us they are 
molehills, to Uiem they are mountains. This consideration we should 
ever bear in mind. And when our pupils come to us with the redtel 
of their wants and griefs, let us put ourselves in their position, and 
appreciate their state of mind ; and while we tell them that their sor- 
rows should be bravely borne, let us be careful that we show that in 
their sorrows we sorrow. A word of sympathy, a look of kindness, 
any act of affection, will dry the tears of the grieving child, and make 
whole again that tender heart which some childish disaster had broken. 

But we must not suppose that all the pains and sorrows of our liUle 
pupils are unreal and imaginary. From the aching head and the aching 
heart, childhood is not exempt. Most painful physical suffering is 
often their experience. As one day we made our accustiomed semi- 
weekly call at one of the schools in T., we noticed an unusual expres- 
sion in the countenance of sweet little Willie. We spoke with him, 
found that he was ill, and went with him to his home. Such was his 
attachment to his Teacher and schoolmates, that the next morning, 
though very ill, he was permitted to return to school; but in a few 
hours he was obliged to be carried home. We called to see him, and 
it was but too apparent that the dear boy was soon to die. He wished 
to see his Teacher and the scholars of his school; but the necessity for 
quiet forbade their visit. After a few hours of acutest pain, of spasms 
terrible to witness, precious little Willie died. 

Such events often occur in Schools. What Teacher has never wept 
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at the grave of a pupil? By the memory of the departed dear ones, 
by the fact that all our pupils are thus exposed to disease and death, 
let us ever treat them with all that kind regard which their condition 
demands. 

We have spoken of the love which parents feel for their children. 
But all parents are not thus loving. Some of our most affectionate and 
beloved pupils are the children of intemperate and cruel fathers, — of 
unfeeling and negligent mothers. For them there is no " sweet home," 
— no smiles of love, no kisses of affection. Poor children ! more to 
be pitied than orphans ? Let them in their Teacher find a loving heart, 
— in their school a home. 

But how many of our children have by death been deprived of a 
Mother's care, a Father's protection. Motherless, or fatherless, or or. 
phans, how their young hearts bleed at the remembrance of loving 
parents whom never more shall they see on earth. Who now should 
love them, who now should show them kindness, more than their Teach- 
ers ? Excuse us, reader, for a departure from custom, in alluding to 
the death, this week, of a mother* of four of the young children ro 
the schools of one of the cities of Ohio. Hunt and Dudley, Lillie 
and Emma, how will your young spirits mourn your great loss, the 
death of so kind and dear a Mother ! 

But there are in our schools thousands of little children whom no 
Father's voice blesses, — no Mother's smile rejoices. Teachers, let not 
this truth be forgotten, — the sorrows of our pupils are not all unreal, 
imaginary. And if now they are exempt from the weight of care, the 
oppressions of sorrow, such as older persons experience, these cares and 
sorrows will yet come upon them. Seldom do we experience such feel- 
ings of kindness towards happy children, as when we reflect on the 
woes which are in store for their experience. What bitterness of spirit, 
what deep anguish of soul, will they feel ere they go.down to the grave ! 

Again, kindness on the part of Teachers will render them the objects 
of their pupils' affection. What has already been said in respect to the 
reciprocal nature and effects of kindness is sufficient to demonstrate 
the truth that if we would be loved by our pupils, we must first love 
them. And if we have their hearts, it will be no difficult matter to 
secure their obedience.^ Cross and ill-natured Teachers usually have 
disobedient and troublesome pupils. 

Finally, if we are kind to our pupils, they will catch our spirit, and 



* Hn. Rev. H. B. W^iLBSiDGS, sister to the Governor of Ohio, died at Toledo, on Sabbath, 
Job* 8th. 
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be kind to each other. Than this nothing is more important. It is the 
oold selfishness of the world, which, more than any thing else, plants 
life's pathway with thorns, and sows, broadcast, the seeds of human 
wretchedness. If all were kind, if all measured their conduct by the 
golden rule, if all loved all as themselves, how soon would human life 
pat on a brighter, a happier aspect. Over earth joy and gladness would 
take the place of sorrow and sighing, and all tears would be wiped 
away. Heaven and earth would come together, and men and angels 
would shout for joy. 

To prevent misapprehension, we remark that by the term kindnesi, 
we do not intend indulgence. The infinite love of God does not pre- 
vent Him from infiicting chastisements, and it is very far from true that 
a ftdlure to correct a bad pupil. Is evidence of affection, or benevolence, 
on the part of the Teacher. 



LETTERS TO THE CHILDREN OF OHIO. 



NUHBBB IV. 

DxAR CmLnBXN : 

It yet lacks ten days of Jult/, but as I wish to have this number 
printed in season to reach all subscribers by the 25th of June, I must 
write this letter to day. 

I have been in a good many towns since I wrote my last letter to 
you, and have been very glad to hear that you like to read my letters. 
Bat I have not received one letter from you yet. Now, Children, is 
not that too bad ? I feel rather sad about it, and am afraid that you 
do not care much about me, any way. And another thing, — ^you have 
not sent me any subscribers. Unless a good many more people sub- 
scribe for the Journal, it will have to stop, and then you can have no 
more letters. 

But I will not blame my good Children, — I think that they will do 
better one of these days. So I will write you another letter, which I 
hope you will read with some interest. I meant to write this letter 
about the Blind Children who are attending an Institution in Colum- 
bas to learn to read, and who study all the branches that other chil- 
dren do. But before I could write such a letter, I should have to 
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spend several hoars in their school to find out what to write. I h^* 
not time for that this week, for I have a world of vrork to do. 80 J 
will let that Mind subject go till the next time, and to day I will wi^ 
about a journey I have just taken to Pickaway county, and about a ?«y 
famous Indian, named Logan, who once lived there. 

Children, did you ever ride in a stage? Before railroads came iafto 
fashion, almost everybody traveled in stages. But till three days ago, 
I had not been in one for eight years. Well, the stage came round to 
my boarding-house at five o'clock in the morning, and off we started 
for Circleville. There were eleven ladies and children in the stage, 
and eleven men on it. I chose to ride outside with the driver, for I 
could see the world to better advantage. Twenty-two persons made a 
pretty big load ; but the four horses trotted off with us so fast that at 
nine o'clock we were in Circleville, twenty-five miles from Columboi. 
The road is excellent, the country is very beautiful, the morning was 
cool and pleasant, and I enjoyed the ride exceedingly. I saw some <f 
the finest farms that Ohio affords. We passed through beautiful groves. 
Flowers and clover perfumed the air, and about a million of happy 
birds filled it with their sweet singing. I will tell you what it is, my 
good Children, when you wish to take the pleasantest journey in the 
world, just come to Columbus, get away up on top of a stage-coadi, 
and take a ride to Circleville. 

When in Circleville I visited the Public Schools of that quiet ud 
pleasant city. I have been in a great many excellent schools in Ohio, 
but no where have I seen better than those in C. I do wish you oooli 
have seen the little boys and girls in the rooms of Misses Birdsall aod. 
Wilson, as they went through their calisthenic exercises. But I havei 
not time to tell you all that I would like to about those schools. WImo 
yon go there, call at the office of the Superintendent, Mr. Lynch, and 
he will very kindly show you through the several rooms. 

About five miles below Circleville, on the west side of the Scioto, ie 
the place where once stood Logan's Cabin. Logan was a famous ohiel 
of the Shawnee Indians, whose villages, eighty years ago, were seat- 
tered over the Pickaway Plains. Many of these Indians had murderec 
the white people who had settled along the banks of the Ohio river 
Lord Dunmore, who was then Governor of Virginia, raised an army 
and marched to make war upon the Indians. One thousand India* 
warriors met this army at the mouth of the Great Kanawha, in Vir 
ginia. A terrible battle was fought, and a great many were killed 00 
both sides. But the Indians were beaten, and retreated to their village 
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on the Scioto. Lord Dunmore followed them to their homes, and 
would have destroyed them all, but the Indians having become greatly 
alarmed, sent him a flag of truce, and requested that a treaty of peace 
might be made between them. Logan would not go to the camp of 
I^ord Dunmore, but requested his lordship to meet him near his cabin. 
When they met, Logan made a most eloquent and pathetic speech. He 
Baid that he had always been a friend to the white men ; that when 
otber chiefs made war against the whites, he had refused to join them. 
Bxit finally a cruel white man had murdered the wife and all the chil- 
dren of Logan ; that not one of all his relatives was left alive ; and for 
that reason he bad made war upon the whites. 

But his speech is so eloquent, sad and touching that I must repeat 
*^- Said he, **I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered 
I^ogan's cabin hungry, and I gave him no meat; if ever he came cold 
^1* naked, and I gave him not clothing. 

*' During the course of the last long and bloody war, Logan remained 

*^ bis tent, an advocate for peace. Nay, such was my love for the 

"Wliites, that those of my own country pointed at me as they passed by 

^nd said, * Logan is the friend of white men.' I had even thought to 

liTe with you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the 

last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, cut oflT all the relatives of 

XfOgan ; not sparing even my women and children. There runs not a 

drop of my blood in any human creature. This called on me for 

revenge. I have sought it. I have killed many. I have fully glutted 

my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace. 

Yet, do not harbor the thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan 

never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is 

there to mourn for Logan? Not one." 

When I stood on the spot where this speech was uttered, I mourned 
wd almost wept for Logan. Children do you not feel sorry for him 
wien you think that all his loved ones had been cruelly murdered ? 
^gan himself at last was murdered near Detroit, in Michigan. 

Good-by, for a month. Editor. 



^^^^ A little boy died in Bangor, on Tuesday, from the effects of using an old 
**^^acco pipe to blow soap bubbles with. His little sister, who used it with him 
• ^^ing dangerously ill. It is supposed they were poisoned with the essentia 
^^ of tobacco, imbibed Arom the pipe which they were using. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 

N. B. We shall notice such hooks only as may he presented /o^ 
examination and review, except in instances when we helieve that th^ 
interests of our readers would he promoted hy a deviation from (Aiis 
rule. We can not promise an immediate attention to all hooks which 
we may receive, and must he governed hy the condition of our columns, 
and hy our ahility to command time, 
Applbton's Cyclop-bdia op Biogbapht: Embracing a Series oT 

Original Memoirs of the Most Distinguished Persons of all Times. 

American Edition, edited by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. 

D. Appleton & Co., N. York : Cincinnati, H. W. Derby & Co.: : 

Columbus, sold by S. H. Burr & Co. — pp. 1058, large 8vo. 

This is a reprint of an English book, got ont dnring the past year under toit* 
faYorable auspices, with American additions. The original work was undertakaM 
on an enlarged plan, not attempted before it is claimed on any publication of 
the kind; each department, politics, law, history, military science, ecclesiastictl 
affairs, and so through the range of human occupation, being committed to the 
special supervision of some eminent writer learned in the branch to which this 
subject of history himself belonged. In the preparation of the original work^ 
the names of Sir David Brewster, in mathematical and physical sciences; oil 
Professor Fergusson, in classical authors ; Sir Arch. Alison and others equaU]F 
eminent in history, politics, etc., appear, promising a degree of excellence calca- 
lated to secure confidence. It is profusely illustrated with miniature views anA 
portraits, affording assistance to the curious reader on many points. 

The Youth of the Old Dominion. By Samuel Hopkins. Boston s 

John P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland : Jewett, Proctor and Worthmg- 

ton. 1856. 12mo.: pp. 473. 

Capt. John Smith, the first and greatest of all the millions of John Smithfl 
*' that we read of," is here done up, not in dull historic style, but in animati»d9 
dramatic fashion, admirably adapted to arrest and keep up attention. We here 
see Old Virginia as it was in its youth. Its early heroes, English and Indiaiu 
men and maidens, pass before us with scenic impressiveness. It is a good book 
Buy it Read it. 

Elements of the German Language. A practical manual for ac 
quiring the art of Beading, Speaking and Composing German. B^ 
Theodore Soden, Prof, of German Language and Literature, at the 
Woodward and Hughes' High Schools, Cincinnati. Cincinnati s 
Applegate & Co., Publishers. 1856. 

Our knowledge of German is exceedingly nte— we are sorry for it. It wonlS 
not be in good taste for us to speak in decided terms in regard to the merits oii 
this work. But ftom Professor Soden's high reputation as a scholar and TettA' 



/ 
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^y and from the eommeDdation which his work has leceiTed ftom genflemen 
competent to judge, we doabt not that it possesses high claims to the attention 
of all who are interested on the sabject. 

Bx-SMKNTARY MoRAL LbSSONS FOR ScHOOLS AND FAMILIES, by M. F. 

CowDKRY, Superintendent of Public Schools, Sauduskjr Ohio. Phil- 
adelphia: H. Cowperthwait & Co., 1856. 

Xn a former number of the Journal this excellent work was noticed. Sfaice 
tl&en a new edition, enlarged, improved, and illustrated by several rery prettj 
cva.«8, has been issued by the well known house of Cowperthwait & Co. Our 
U suits do not allow us to say all we would on this subject, but we do, with all ' 
OVS.T heart and soul, recommend these Lessons to all parents and Teachers. Wt 
k^Y^ow of no other book on the subject which is half so well adapted to purposes 
«>C moral instruction as is this work of Mr. Cowdery. 

C>TjTLiNB8 OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, bj Geo. W. Fitch, illustrated 
by six maps and numerous engravings. Fifth large edition. New 
York : J. H. Colton & Co., 172 Williams St., 1856. 

A forme» edition of this popular work was noticed in the Journal one year ago. 
^Ve hare examined it, so far as our time would permit, and, in our judgment, it 
*^ worthy of a place in all libraries, and in every High School. It treats on a 
•'Hbject which is worthy of the study of all, and its arrangement is peculiarly 
^^ell adapted to use in institutions of learning. 

CoLTON AND FlTCH*S INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL GeOORAPHY, illustrated 

by twenty maps and numerous engravings. 
doLTON AND Fitch's Modern School Gbooraphy, illustrated by 
forty maps and numerous engravings. By Geo. W. Fitch. 
Maps on a new and uniform system of scales, constructed expressly 
for this work, by George Woodworth Colton. New York : J. 
H. Colton & Co., No. 172 Williams St., 1856. 

We yesterday, for the first time since occupying the tripod, saw the above 
works. Why they have been so long withholden from our notice we know not 
But better late than never^we have them now. Our opportunity for examining 
them has been limited, but fhnn what attention we have bestowed upon them, 
wejudge that they possess very decided points of excellence. The maps are of 
a superior order, and the engravings are distinct, bold and beautiful. We com- 
mend them to the careful examination of Boards of Education, Teachers, and 
others. 

Type of the Times, a Journal of the Writing and Speaking Reform, 
The number for June 1st is received. It is in large octavo form, 16 
pages, and published semi-monthly, by Longley Brothers, Cincin- 
nati. $1 per year. 

That this attempt to reform the orthography of our language will ever result 
't& success is not, in our estimation, quite certain. But the necessity for reform is 
*<> pressing, that every scholar and friend of learning should give good heed to 

^^X efforts made in this dhrection. We cordially commend the '* Type " to the pa- 

^*X>nage of our readers. 
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OIBCULATIOH OF THE JOTTRKAL. 

ExPLAiVATiONS. — I shows the namber of subscribers which each county 
shoald aflfbrd, in order to render the Journal self-supporting ; n the present nom- 
ber ; III the snrplos sabscribers ; lY the number yet required. 
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By deducting the surplus (479) from the deficiency, (1,575) it will be seen that 
1096 more subscribers are needed to put the Journal upon a living basis. Can 
not this number be made up at once ? It will be a shame to all concerned If the 
Journal shall stop from want of support. But we are decided in that opinion, 
that it must stop unless it is more liberally patronized. There are thirty coun- 
ties which together afford but seventy subscribers. There are thirty-four counties 
which, all together, have not as many subscribers as Little Lucas, alone, sends m.^ 

It will be seen that Clermont has overtaken and passed Warren, and now 
stands third on the roll of honor, Lucas and Athens, only, leading in the 1 
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THINGS PERSONAL. 



. D Lord, Saperintendent of the Public Schools in Columbus, has been 
ed Superintendent of the "Ohio Institution for the Education of the 
and he will enter on the duties of this office on the first of July. 

JAM T. Ck>60E8HALL Esq., late Editor of the Oenius of the West, has ac- ' 
:he office of State Librarian, in place of J. W. Taylor Esq., whose term of 
as expired. 

L W. Persing has been chosen Superintendent of the Schools in Milan, 
nnty. 

!. S. RoTCE, at the close of a course of instruction in Phonetics, in the 
y Normal School, received the present of a beautiful purse, containing 
ollars in gold. We wish we had room for the admirable address which 
anied the presentation. 

;. B. Pierce has resigned the Superintendency of the Schools in Martins- 
3lmont County. 

iTiLLiAM H. Wells, for seven years the Principal of the Normal School 
tfield, Mass., has accepted the appointment of Superintendent of the 
khools in Chicago. We rejoice that this distinguished Teacher has cast 
»t among the men of the West. He is one of the living WeUs^ that never 
he dry est season. At this fountain may the young Suckers slake their 
tr knowledge. 



NEWS AND NOTICES. 

allowing nominations have been made for State School Commissioner. 

le best.") 

crat—B.. H. Barney, of Hamilton county. 

!can— J. H. Kelly, of Perry county. 

tUcan— Anson Smyth, of Franklin county. 

uale Seminary, after the model of the Mount Holyoke Seminary, is to be 

bed at Painsville, Lake Co., O. 

ititntion of the same character went into operation at Oxford, Butler Co., 

year ago. It now numbers 152 pupils, and has for its Principal Miss 

'eabody, formerly a Teacher in the Mount Holyoke School. Its first an- 

y will occur on Thursday, July 17th. 

ave received the Seventh Annual Beport of the MassiUon Union SchooU of 

'. W. Harvey is Superintendent This School seems still to flourish as of 

m that Prince of School masters — Lorin Andrews, was at its head. We 

lat we have not room for extracts. In a future number we- will present 

lers with its "Course of Study." 

ave received several books from the honse of A. S. Barnes & Co^ also 
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Catalogaes of Colleges, Schools, and Institatioiis, which shall be noticed in ovr 
next. 

The Toledo Public School Cadets, consisting of about sixty boys from eight 
to twelve years of age, gave a military exhibition on June 7th, at the High 
School Hall. Although an admission of twenty-five cents was charged, 1300 
persons attended, and were greatly pleased with the performance. 

A member of the Oberlin Theological Seminary desires a situation as Teacher, 
to commence about the first of September, and continue for six or eight months. 
He can give instruction in the Natural Sciences, or in the Languages, as the case 
may require. Address, Box 71, 

Oberlin, Ohio. 

P. S. The best of references can be given. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



The next Semi- Annual meeting will be held in Mansfield, Richland conn^, 00^^=3 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 2d and 3d days of July, 1856. 

The session will commence in the morning of the 2d, at 10 o'clock. Rev. - . 
Ambon Smtth, President of the Association, will deliver the opening address 
At 2 o'clock, P. M., the Rev. J. B. Bittinoes, of Cleveland, will read a pap^iJoE^^ 
"The Will as an Educational Power." The evening address will be by the Kbt- — 
H. L. HiTCHcftoK, D.D., President of Western Reserve College. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, an address on the subject of Phonetics wiC. ^ 
be delivered by Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass. 

Reports Arom committees, and other business of importance, will eome belbr^^s 
the Association. 

As Mansfield is easy of access from almost all parts of the State, and ther^^s 
are assurances of ample and pleasant accommodation, it is hoped that there wiL-^V 
be a very large attendance of teachers and others. 

JOHN HANCOCK, 
Chairman Ex, Com, of O, 8, T, A. 

CiMCiMMATi, May 20, 1856. 



Spboial Noticb.— All the officers of the Ohio State Teachers' Association 
respectfhlly invited, to meet at the Wiler House, Mansfield, on Tuesday, July 
at 7 o'clock p. M. There is business of very great importance which d< 
consideration before the general meeting on Wednesday. The names of the O 
oers are found in the January number of the Journal, Other active ftiendt 
the cause are invited to be present. 



AoxMOWLBDGKBKT.— I havc reccivcd the following some on the li per 
ftind, and credited the Association with the same: John Hancock {wtt 
Jowr.) $64; Mrs. L. M. C. Rolfe, $12; A. Freese, $10; W. H. Toang, tSJSS; ▲. 
Smyth, $15; total, $106^25. A. 8Mmi. 
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COLUMBUS, AUGUST, 1866. 



CIRCULAB TO COUNTY AUDITORS AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
OF TOWNSHIPS, 0ITIB8 AND INOOBPORATED TILLA61S. 



OnriOB OP Statb Cohmissionxr op Common Schools, 
Oolumhu, Ohio, May 20, 1856. 

Gbntlsmxn : Your attention is respeotfiilly called to the Proviso to 
Section 6 of ''An Act providing for recording, printing and distribut- 
ing the Journals of the General Assembly, and the Laws and Public 
Documents," passed April 8th, 1856, viz: 

'' Provided, That the school year shall begin on the first day of Sep- 
tember annually, and close on the last day of the following August ; 
and all school officers and township officers acting as such, who are, or 
may be required to make annual reports to the county auditor, shall 
make out the same and transmit them to the county auditor, on or before 
the first day of October, following the dose of the school year." 

Your attention is also invited to another provision in the same Act, 
which requires county auditors to make out, and transmit to the State 
Commissioner of Common Schools, their annual school reports, on or 
before the fifth day of November of each year. 

It is also deemed important to call the attention of Local Directors, 
Township Clerks, and Boards of Education, to certain duties imposed 
upon them by the School Law, and to the inconveniences, losses and 
penalties which must inevitably accrue, if these duties are neglected or 
unreasonably postponed. 

1. By section 8, it is made '' the duty of the directors in each sub- 
district to take, or cause to be taken, annually, bbtween the Fibst 
and Thibb Mondat op Ootobbb, an enumeration of all the unmar- 
ried white and colored youth, noting them separately ,^between the ages 

ToL. T, No 8. 16 
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of five and twenty-one years, resident within sach sub-district and not 
temporarily there, designating between male and female, and return a 
certified copy thereof to the Township Clerk." 

2. If the directors fail to make and return the enumeration, the 
Township Clerk must employ a competent person to do it, and collect 
the expense from the directors individually. 

3. The Township Clerk is required to make an abstract of the enu- 
meration 80 returned to him, designating the number of youth in each 
sub-district, and transmit such abstract duly certified to the county 
Auditor, within twenty days after the return made to him by the 
Directors or the person appointed to take such enumeration. 

4. By section 19, (as amended by the Act passed April 8, 1856,) 
it is made the duty of the Board of Education ** to prepare, or cause 
to be prepared, and forwarded to the county Auditor, a statement 
exhibiting the number of children in the township between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years, distinguishing between male and female : the 
number of schools, specifying the different grades ; the number of 
teachers, male and female ; the number of children, male and female, 
who have attended school during the past year ; the average attendance, 
the length of the terms of schools, compensation of teachers, male and 
female; the number and condition of the school houses and furniture, 
and the estimated value thereof; the number and condition of the books 
in the school libraries, the number of libraries, the kind of school books 
used in the schools, the number and value of school apparatus, and a 
full account of the expenditures for school purposes, together with such 
other statistics and information in relation to schools as the State Com- 
missioner of schools may require." 

5. By section 40, (as amended by the Act already referred to,) it 
'm made the duty of county auditors to make out and forward to the 
School Commissioner annually, on of before the fifth day of November 
of each year, abstracts of all the returns of school statistics made to 
them by the several boards of education in their respective counties. 
For neglecting to report as above required, the same section subjects 
county auditors to a penalty of fifty dollars, besides making them 
responsible for any loss thereby sustained by any township, city, or 
incorporated tillage. A similar liability for damages will be incurred 
by the clerk of a township, city, or incorporated village, who shall fail 
to make and return the abstracts of the enumeration and other school 
statistics, required by the School Law. 

6. Section 87 vequires the Auditor of State annually to apportion 
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the oommon schools fuads among the differeot counties, upon the enu- 
meration and returns made to him by the State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools. The same section requires county auditors^ immediately 
after their annual settlement with county treasurers, annually to appor- 
tion the school funds for their respective counties, according to the 
enumeration and returns in their respective offices ; and declares that 
" no township f or other district^ city or village, which shall have failed 
to make and return such enumeration, shall be entitled to receive any 
portion of the common school fund.^^ 

Still more explicit and imperative is the last clause of section 67, 
to wit: **It shall not be lawful for any County Treasurer to pay over 
any portion of the school fund to any local treasurer, board of educa- 
tion, or other school officers of any city, township, or village, organized 
as to schools either under a general or special law, except on the order 
of the auditor of the proper county ; and no such order shall be drawn 
by the county auditor, unless the local treasurer, clerk, recorder, or 
secretary of such board, or other school officer, shall first deposit with 
said auditor, annually, an abstract of the enumeration of scholars, and 
other statistics relative to the schools under their charge, as required by 
this act of Teachers, Local Directors, and Boards of Education in 



As the reports required of the several grades of school officers follow 
each other in a sort of ascending series, with nearly the same length of 
time allotted to each grade for making and reporting their respective 
abstracts, it^is highly important that these reports be promptly made 
within the time prescribed. This is indispensable not only to avoid 
losses to school districts, and penalties to school officers, but also to the 
harmonious and efficient working of the whole school system. 

From the foregoing provisions of the School Law, it is quite obvious 
that their distributive shares of the common school fund may legally be 
withheld — indeed, the law imperatively requires such funds to be with- 
held from counties, townships, cities, incorporated villages, and other 
school districts, whose school officers neglect or fail to report those 
school statistics which the. law requires, as a condition precedent to 
their legal claim to a proportionate share of the common school fund. 

The School Law being recently enacted, and the meaning of some of 
its provisions not being easy of apprehension, a reasonable forbearance 
has very properly been extended to boards of education and other school 
officers, whenever their failure to comply with the requirements of the 
law could reasonably be excused. But such forbearance ought not to 
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be expected in cases where no effort is made to respond to such re- 
quirements. 

Casualties — circumstances beyond the control of a school officer — 
such as the loss of a record, etc., may excuse him for not embracing in 
his report all the statistics which the law demands. But privileges 
ought not to be claimed under a law where no effort is made to comply 
with its provisions. 

It, is deemed important, in this connection, to call your attention to 
some of the items of school statistics, which the law requires to be re- 
ported. 

I. '* Number of Schools.'' 

Although the school of a sub-district may consist of two or more 
grades, in charge of different teachers, and the school year be divided 
into two or more terms, yet it should be reported as but one school. 

II. ''Number of Touth Enrolled:' 
In reporting the number of youth enrolled, Yio pupil should be 
counted more than once, although he may have been enrolled, during 
the year, as many times as there are quarters or terms in the school 
year. The information sought, is the whole number of dtfferetu 
scholars instructed in the school during the year. 

To avoid the mistake of re-counting the same scholar, boards of edu- 
cation should furnish each school under their control with a suitable 
blank book, for the enrollment of its pupils, and for recording, their 
several subjects of study ; and when, on the opening of the second or 
third term of the school, scholars are enrolled a second or a third time, 
such second enrollment should be indicated by some suitable check 
mark, thus (4~)- ^J counting at the end of the year all the names 
not checked, the whole number of different pupils instructed in the 
school, during the year, would be ascertained. 

in. ** Number of Scholars in Average Daily Attendance during " 

the year," 

This number is ascertained by adding together the number of schol — 
ars present on each day of the week or month, and dividing the sum -- 
by the number of days the school was in session during the week ox — 
month. In like manner the average for a term or year is to be found. 

Clerks of boards of education should not draw orders on their re^ — 
spective treasurers, in favor of teachers, till such teachers shall have^ 
made out and deposited with said clerks the above, among other item^^ 
of statistics. 
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lY. ** Average length of time the Schools have been kept in sesrion 
during the year^ 
Add together the number of months and days during which each 
school in the township was kept in session, and divide the sum by the 
whole number of schools. 

V. ** Average wages of Teachers per month during the school year,^^ 
Add together the monthly salary of each male teacher, employed in 
the schools of the township during the year, and divide the sum by the 
whole number of male teachers. In like manner, find the average 
monthly wages of the female teachers. 

VI. ''Local Directors:' 
The clerk of each board of local directors should promptly furnish, 
in the early part of September next, the township clerk with all the 
statistics called for by section 19 of the school law. Many of these 
statistics must be obtained from the teacher, who should be required to 
furnish them, in tabular form, before receiving his certificate for the 
amount due him for his services. 

VII. Text Boohs. 
Under this head it is not necessary to include every text book that 
may chance to be in the hands of a scholar, but only those adopted by 
the board of education, and in general use in the school. 

VIII. Blank Reports. 
By calling upon their respective county auditors, boards of education 
can obtain printed blanks for making their annual reports. It is hoped 
that, with the aid of these forms and suggestions, no board of education 
will be dilatory in reporting to the county auditor, on or before the first 
day of October next^ all the statistics which the school law calb for. 
IX. Special and separate School Districts, 
County auditors are particularly requested to indicate, by a suitable 
check mark prefixed, the cities, towns and incorporated villages which 
compose special or separate school districts. 

In conclusion, it is again urged with earnest solicitude, that no school 
officer, or board of school officers, will subject themselves to penalties, 
or their counties, townships, cities or incorporated villages to a loss of 
any portion of the common school fund, through negligence or dilatori- 
ness in making, at the proper time, the report which the law demands, 
as a condition precedent to their legal claim to a proportionable share 
of the common school fund. Very respectfully, your obd't serv*t, 

H. H. Babnit. 
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SCIENTIFIC LECTURING. 

It is characteristic of the universal Yankee nation to let their light 
ghine — very few suffer it to remain under a bushel. The result is, a 
constant rising of new luminaries to irradiate the public mind, and dis- 
pel the shades of ignorance and error. 

The determination to enlighten the community on subjects of philo- 
sophic science is especially noticeable. Notwithstanding the host of 
fixed stars, of varying magnitudes, which shed a constant light, there 
are also many philosophic meteors which flash out over the country, to 
excite wonder for a brief moment, and then go out in darkness, leaving 
no trace of useful results behind. 

The passion for scientific lecturing was never so great as now. The 
eagerness to learn of new theories and new discoveries in science, and 
to witness practical illustrations of both new and old, has caused an 
army of lecturers, of every grade of qualification, to proffer their servi- 
ces for the glorious mission of dispensing science. Of this army some 
are champions, and many well worthy the mission they have under- 
taken ; while a portion go forth like the ass in the fable, dressed up 
in the skin of science, without either the ability or the art to conceal 
their natures. 

Mr. Flasher being of an ambitious turn, and having read a brief 
elementary work on Natural Philosophy, and another on Chemistry, 
and having listened to a few illustrated lectures from a dubbed Profes- 
sor, determines to leave shoemaking and take up lecturing, as a shorter 
road to fame and wealth. He accordingly purchases a cheap chemical 
apparatus, a magic lantern, a few scripture paintings for Sunday school 
exhibitions, and a set of *' kings and queens," together with the requi- 
site supply of comic scenes, and starts out, confident of success, and 
rejoicing in the rapid stride he is about taking up the laddeif of science. 
His dehut is made in the town hall of a country village. Spacious 
bills are posted about the streets, announcing the advent of ** Professor 
Marcus Valorious Flasher," with **a superb apparatus," whereby he 
proposes to favor the citizens with ** a wonderful exhibition of the 
Phantasmagoria, accompanied by a powerful Drummond light, and a 
variety of magnificent illustrations of chemical science, too numerous to 
mention ; constituting, on the whole, a display of science unparalleled 
in attractiveness and brilliancy." 

A medium-sized audience assemble at the time and place designated. 
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In a well-oommitted prefaoe, Mr. F. descants, in words of learned 
length, on the wonders of science and its achievements, making a pro- 
digious sweep over the whole field, from the days of Galileo to his own, 
when he at length descends to the particular subjects of the evening. 
Here comes the tug of war ! Manual skill, as well as oratory, ia 
required. In attempting to use his magic lantern, the gases for illu- 
mination refuse to yield the requisite light, and the luminous lime baU 
to stand at the "nice point;" while the lenses, wrongly inserted, all 
serve to give indistinctness and distortion to the views. In vain does 
Mr. Flasher expatiate on the splendor of the scenes so mistily displayed 
before his impatient audience. 

After a tedious half hour the programme is changed, and the 
" Wonders of Chemistry" are introduced. A feeble exhibition of the 
Drummond light is made. A piece of damp phosphorus is ignited in 
a jar of oxygen gas, which ends in the fracture of the jar and the burn- 
ing of Mr. F.'s fingers. Tapers, iron wires, sulphur, etc., are burned 
in the/S^me gas, with tolerable success, and the exercises conclude with 
an attempt to suffocate a rat in carbonic acid, which results in the 
escape of his ratship and an unceremonious dispersion of the feminine 
portion of the audience. 

Thus ends the pompously-heralded lecture by Professor Marcus Y*- 
lorious Flasher. The intelligent portion of the assembly feel that they 
have been ** sold," while the ignorant and inconsiderate declaim against 
all scientific lecturers as cheats and humbugs. 

This description may seem over-wrought, but is still within the lati- 
tude of facts. Do, however, such insults to science — such abuses of 
public confidence — militate at all against the diffusion of science, 
through the medium of popular, illustrated lectures ? Every profession 
has its quacks, but its importance is thereby rendered none the less, 
niustrated lectures upon subjects of practical science, where the requi- 
site learning and skill are employed, furnish a most amusing, agreeable 
and instructive recreation. To this all will attest, who listened, for 
instance, to the lectures delivered by Dr. Lardner, a few years since, 
in many of our American cities. 

Every community must and will have its amusements ; and how 
much better that they combine pleasure and useful instruction, than 
pleasure only. Let, then, 'worthy efforts for the diffusion of popular 
science be duly encouraged, and the fondness for idle shows and vulgar 
pantomime will gradually diminish; while valuable truths, sown instead, 
will spring up and bear the blessed fruits of usefulness and sobriety. 

Boston, June 20, 1856. a. w. spbaqus. 
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COULDN'T AFFORD IT. 

*' I had a dream the other night. 
When every thing was still ; 
I thought I saw old Ignorance 
A-riding of a qnill." 

I wonld not haye placed tbe above nnintelligible stanza at the bead 
of my article, bat I fear the absence of classical qnotation may o£fend 
some of my learned readers. These expressive words are nndoubtedly 
of the purest and highest order, and their claims to dasiicdUty placed 
beyond cavil, as their author's name is so far buried in musty antiquity 
as to be now irrecoverable. But '' that is neither here nor there." I 
was about to speak of a fellow that, I hope, none of you are acquainted 
with — the man that takes no paper. 

He will not be o£fended at what I say, for printing troubles him not 
Happy fellow 1 The sneers of the inky pressman affect him not. The 
seething words of the editor stir up no commotion in his soul. The 
furious exclamation, and dashes, of the printer, disturb not the even 
calm which is habitual to him. Blissfully unconscious fellow! thai 
know'st not of the evil deeds of thy fellow-mortals — the murders, rob- 
beries, licentiousness, cheating, and wars, which are ever in progress. 
Is not aware of the anguish, the pain, torture, sickness and misery, to 
which mortals are subject. Enviable man! Not troubled with the 
necessity of excessive and long-protracted mental labor ; that other men 
are only to ruffle that repose of mind which none but '' the man that 
takes no paper," fully enjoys and appreciates. The rise and fall of 
markets are of no more importance to him than the fate of nations, and 
both equally unworthy of his consideration. He can look back at his 
past life, and say with complacency and " the poet : " 

*' I ne'er did study in those muddy 
Grammar books, and such, sir ; 
But then« think yon, I never knew 
That Holland took the Dutch, sir ! 

" Then I believe in steaks of beef; 
I never was mistaken ; 
I never mistoolt, for slate or book, 
My butter or my bacon. 

" And then again, by might or main, 
I each day take my dinner, 
And never fail, how strong the gale, 
To always come oH winner." 
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Snch is the happy man, and this short extract from ** the poet" partly 
depicts to us the truly mundane joys which &11 to his lot. How differ- 
ent from the insipid, dull, tiring, prosaic occupations of the man who 
mast spend his money, time, and mental and physical abilities in nodd- 
ing bedaubed paper. 

But, as the prefatory quotation implies, I had a dream. Now, I 're 
dreamed of ghosts and hobgoblins, of imps and Apollyons, of starved 
wretches, and, worst of all, of unpaid editors ; but the fentasies of 
dream-life never depicted, /u%, the unfortunate wight who didn't take 
a paper. What was he like? What his body was, I was not able to 
determine ; lean and lank, perchance, or ought to be, and on his igno- 
rant carcase the worn-out ghosts of rags and patches. Shoes and hats 
be has not (or oughtn't to have), for they have been invented since 
the flood. His eyes are hollow and sunken, possibly gone to hunt the 
little soul that dwells within. His hands are worn bony, grasping for 
nothingness. Methought I saw him coming thus, and as he approached 
nearer, he swelled forth into a large, hale and hearty human, chinking 
— it might have been — a few thousand dollars. Then I took courage, 
and asked him to subscribe. " Stranger," he answered, '' I hain't no 
lamin', and don't b'lieve in sich onery things; and can't 'ford 'em, 

neither." "But you have a wife and daughter yho ;" but ht 

broke in with, ** Don't tell me that stuff; their place is in the kitchen." 
Then I saw my picture was true — the mirror of the inner man. 

Widow Bedott — good old soul — tells us that the Deacon a£5rmed, 
that " we are all poor critters ;" but my version now reads, in addition, 
'' but some are poorer." I've heard of Job's poor gobbler, who leaned 
against the fence to take a breath ; of the poor old maid, who sighed 
herself invisible ; and of the poor farm that would bring nothing but 
taxes ; — but when I go round to Poverty Comer again, I shall take 
with me the man that takes no paper. 

I have heard of little things ; of the Lilliputian gentry, who mistook 
a poor fellow's capillary for natural cables ; of the faiiy Queen Mab, 
^hose weight would not press down an eyelash ; of the minute animal- 
culae, a thousand of whom could take a lively "hoe-down" on the point 
of a pin; — but I never had an adequate idea of infinitesimal littleness, 
^ I saw the sham Teacher who could n't afford to take The Ohio Jour- 
''al of Education. t. willes - stamlst. 

JowA, Haj 27, ISSe. 
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COURSE OP STUDY POTRSUED IN THE MASSILLON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Alphabet-^Slsite exercises in Printing and Writing. 

Bfadingr.— Howard's First Book in Reading and Drawing, Mandeville's Second 
Reader. 

Spelling.— Bq able to spell, on examination for transfer, at least seventy pir 
cent, of the words selected from the foregoing exercises. 

Geographp.—Through the 53d or 52d lesson in Monteith's Youth's Geograpbj. 

Arithmetic— Through Stoddard's Juvenile. 

SECONDARY DEPARTMENT. 

Beading.— Through Third Reader, Mandeville's Series; Fourth Reader com- 
menced. 

Spelling.— Words from reading lessons, and McElligot's Young Analyzer, one> 
third through. 

GFeofiFrap?jy.--Finished, Monteith's Youth's Geography. 

fliVory— Child's First Book in History (Parley) *, through United States. 

iln<Ameftc.— Stoddard's Mental, to Chapter VHI ; or Colburn, to Section H 

Writing. — Spencerian System 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Beading.— Through Fourth Reader; and Course of Reading, Mandcvillei 
Series. 

Spelling.-Young Analyzer, finished; McElligott's Manual, one-third throagb. 

Geography.-Through Cornell's Intermediate. 

Arithmetic— Through Proportion ; Davles' Elementary. 

flt«<ory.— Child's First and Second Books in History (Parley), finished. 

Orammar.— On transfer to High School, be able to pass a fair examination in 
Greene's Elements of the English language. 

Writing. — Spencerian System. Weekly exercises alternating. 
Composition and Declamation. 

HIGH SCHOOL— GRADUATING COURSE. 

FIRST TEAR. 

5pnwy jPerm.— Grammar, Greene; Arithmetic, Stoddard; Physical Geogra- 
phy, Lectures ; Local Geography, Outline Maps; Spelling. McElligot's Manntl- 
Reading, Course of Reading, Mandeville. 

Ftill Term— Same, continued. 

Winter Term.— Arithmetic (Stoddard), finished ; Rhetoric (Boyd), commenced; 
Algebra (Ray's First Part), commenced. 

SECOND TEAR. 

Spring 2Vrm.— Rhetoric, finished; Algebra, continued; Natural Philosophy 
(Parker's), commenced. 

Fall Tf?r/rt.— Algebra (Ray's Second Part), commenced ; Logic (Hedge), com- 
menced; Natural Philosophy, continued; Physiology, Lectures. 

Winter Term.— Same, continued. 
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THIBD TB1.B. 

0pring Term.^A\gebn,, continued; Chemistry (Toaman'e), commenced; 
Ogic, finished ; Geometry (Legendre), commenced. 

FaU Term.— Algebra, finished; Chemistry, continued ; Geometry, continued ; 
ook Keeping, Winchester. 

Winier Terwi.— Chemistry, finished ; Geometry, finiftfaed ; History (Weber), 
>mmenced ; Book Keeping, finished. 

FOURTH TEAR. 

Spring T(mn.— Trigonometry, commenced; History, continued; Botany, 
Mnmenced. 

Fan r«rm.— Trigonometry, commenced ; SurreyingjDayies; Botany, finished; 
Mlogy (Lectures, and St John), commenced; History, finished; Astronomy, 
[attison. 

Winter T«rm.— Analytical Geometry; Astronomy, finished; Geology, finish- 
i ; Science of Goyemment. 

8UPPLEMBNTART OR FIFTH TEAR. 

Spring T«rm.— Analytical Geometry, finished ; Descriptive Geometry, com- 
senced ; Moral and Mental Science ; Critical Reading in English Classics. 

FaU TVm.— Descriptive Geometry, finished ; Moral Science, finished ; Mental 
Idence, finished ; Critical Reading, continued. 

Winter Term.— Calculus, Davies ; Constitution of the United States, Story ; 
>ltical Reading. ^ 

Ik is required that there be weekly, or semi-monthly, exercises in Composition 
iDd Declamation, through each term of the preceding High School course. 

Those wishing to prepare for College, may drop the mathematical studies after 
Im first term of the second year, and replace them with Latin or Greek. 

T. W. H. 



THE KENYONS. 



Tbe officers and students of Kenjon College have lately and for the 
Ust time, had an apportunity to testify their gratitude to early English 
^efactors of the Institution by personal attentions to members of 
beir families. It is well known that when the first Bishop of Ohio 
iuted England to solicit assistance in promoting the cause of education 
I diis then feeble Diocese, he no where met with a more sympathizing 
id munificent friend than in the late Lord Kenyon. The feeling 
hicb prompted the good Bishop afterwards to permanently connect the 
me of his noble and generous benefactor with the great work be bad 
dertaken, was still strong in the breast of the friends of the Institu- 
a here when they saw among them, a few days ago, the grandson and 
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nephew of that nobleman. These two gentlemen had come in a quiet 
way to visit that which daring the life of their honored relative bad 
never ceased to be an object of lively interest. Bat the name they 
bore caused them to receive a more than ordinary welcome. It was 
felt that they were the guests of the Institution. And the evening 
before their departure the College was beautifully illuminated, several 
windows presenting well executed and tasteful transparencies befitting 
the occasion. There were seen in adjoining windows the flags of Eng- 
land and the Goddess of Liberty — ^the bust of Washington, and the 
arms of Kenyon, Gambier, and Bosse, and the Liberty-cap with its 
halo, and other emblems indicative of national peculiarities. 

At nine o'clock the students waited on our distinguished gaests, and 
receiving them, moved in procession, preceded by an amateur band, to 
the front of Kenyon College. Here President Andrews introduoed 
the Messrs. Kenyon to the students and citizens. The remarks of the 
President were pertinent and stirring. He gave a brief resum^ of the 
early history of the Institution, and concluded by presenting to those 
assembled the guests of the day. The welcoming address was then 
pronounced by Mr. George T. Chapman, a member of the Senior 
Class. He gave our visitors a cordial greeting, and assured them that 
there was but one sentiment warming the hearts of those who now 
dwell at, or who have enjoyed the privileges of ''this monumental hill,'' 
and that that sentiment was grateful veneration for the name of Kenyon. 

The Hon. Lloyd Kenyon then came forward, and in a few simple, 
but telling remarks, gave us to know of his appreciation of our hospi- 
tality and of the continued interest felt in the Institution here by thifc 
family from which it receives its name. 

He was followed by Mr. Arthur Richard Kenyon, who very feelingly 
testified to the hospitable reception they met. He excused himself 
from making a set speech, by stating that the more an Englishman fialt 
the less he said. 

The events of the evening will long be remembered in the academic 
shades of Kenyon, and we trust, under God, that these gentlemen may, 
at some future time, revisit this, the godchild of their distinguished 
relative, and find it, not as now a rapidly-growing institution — \mi a 
great University well founded and well supported, and radiating its 
religious and literary light to the very bounds of the nation. — We9t. 
Episcopalian, 
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OHIO STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Thb eighth semi-annual meeting of the Ohio Stat-e Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, was held in the Congregational Church in Mansfield, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, July 2d and 3d, 1856. 

wbdnbsdat: a. m. 

The President, Bev. Anson Smyth, called the Association to order 
at 10 o'clock. Prayer was oflfered by Rev. J. B. Walker, D. D., of 
Mansfield. 

On motion by Mr. Mitchell, of Norwalk, J. S. Morris, of Preble, 
Wm. Whitney, of Lancaster, and S. M. Barber, of Ashland, were 
appointed assistant Secretaries. 

Mr. Haneock, chairman of the Executive committee, announced the 
following order of business : 

A. M. 

1. Enrollment of delegates. 

2. President's Address. 

8. Report of the Finance committee. 

p. M. 

\ 4. Rev. J. B. Bittinger's Address — 2 o'clock. 

5. J.^Ogden's report on the McNeely Ohio State Normal School. 

BVBNING. 

The annual evening address by Rev. Dr. Hitchotck, of W. R. Col- 
lege. 

Bev. Mr. Smyth tendered his resignation of the office of President 
of the Association. 

On motion of F. W. Hurtt, of Springfield, the resignation was laid 
on the table. 

The Assoeiation proceeded to the enrollment of delegates, which 
oocupied some thirty minutes. 

On motion of President Andrews, of Gumbier, delegates and friends 
of education from other States, were invited to participate in the pro- 
eeedings of the Association. 

The President then took the stand, and delivered the Annual Address, 
dwelling at length upon the past history, the present condition, and 
future prospects of the Association. 

The address was referred as follows : 

On motioii of Mr. Andrews, of Gambler, that part relating to the 
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financial condition of the Association, was referred to the Finance oom. 
mittee, with instructions to report as soon as possible. 

On motion of the same gentleman, that part relating to the circula- 
tion of the Journal of Education, was referred to a select committee of 
three. The Chair appointed Wm. Mitchell, of Norwalk, John B. 
Kinney, of Defiance, W. T. Hawthorne, of Warren. 

Mr. S. N. Sanford, of Licking, moved the reference of that pordon 
embracing the subject of Presidents' Annual Addresses, to a select 
committee of three. The motion carried, and the Chair appointed 8. 
N. Sanford, of Licking, H. H. Barney, of Hamilton, H. D. Lathrop, 
of Knox. 

On motion of Mr. Lynch, of Pickaway, so much as relates to the 
library clause of the school law, was referred to a committee of three, 
with instructions to report at the next meeting. The Chair appointed 
John Lynch, of Pickaway, T. W. Harvey, of Stark, Wm. N. Bd- 
wards, of Miami. 

Association adjourned till 2 o'clock, P. M. 

WEDNESDAY: P. H. 

The President called the Association to order at 2 o'clock. The 
Rev. J. B. Bittinger, of Cleveland, gave an address on ** The will y 
an educational power." 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bittinger's address, J. Ogden, of Hope- 
dale, read a report on the McNeely Ohio State Normal School, giving 
particulars of its past history and its present condition, and urging the 
necessity of having more funds applied to relieve the embarrassmenti 
under which the school was put into operation. The report was accepted. 

After a recess of five minutes, the Association came to order, and the 
President announced to the delegates and friends present, an invitation 
from the citizens of Mansfield to participate in a social reunion, to be 
held in the basement of the church, on Thursday evening. 

On motion of Mr. Hancock, the invitation was accepted, and the 
thanks of the Association returned. 

The President called J. D. Caldwell, Esq., to the chair, who pear 
ded during the remainder of the afternoon session. 

H. W. Hurtt, Chairman of a committee appointed at the lai^ meet- 
ing to report on the workings of Normal SchooLsr in this and other 
countries, reported progress, and asked for further time, with leave to 
report at the next meeting ; all of which was granted. 

Mr. Cornell wished to hear from the committee appointed at Oinein- 
nati to report on the '' Organization and management of Union Sdiooli.^' 
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Mr. LjDob, Chairman of said committee, stated that he bad thoagbt 
best not to bring forward any report, as tbe labors of tbe committee had 
been anticipated by a prominent educator in tbe State, who is preparing 
a book on tbe same subject. 

On the motion of Dr. Lord, the committee was continued, with 
instructions to report at tbe next meeting. 

Pres Lorin Andrews, Chairman of a committee appointed at the 
last meeting to report on the '* Short time which children are continued 
in school," asked for further time, and leave to report at the next meet- 
ing; granted. Mr. Andrews hoped that tbe different Superintendents 
of Union Schools would publish , before the first of December next, 
more full and minute statistics, in order that the committee may be 
enabled to make a comprehensive and satisfactory report. 
^ John Eaton jr., of Toledo, spoke of tbe importance of keeping the 
^ subject of moral instruction before tbe Association, and moved that a 
f committee of three be appointed to report at the next meeting on 'Hhe 
best method of giving moral instruction in school." The motion car- 
* ried, and the Chair appointed John Eaton jr., of Toledo, M. F. Cow- 
dery, of Sandusky, John Huncock, of Cincinnati. 

On motion of S. M. Barber, Kev. John Robinson was added to the 
above committee. 

Mr. 0. N. Hartshorn, of Harrison, moved that the trustees of the 
McNeely Normal School be authorized to employ an agent for the pur- 
pose of raising funds to aid that institution. He thought the honor of 
tbe Association pledged to its support. 

Mr. Hancock moved to lay Mr. Hartshorn's motion on the table ; 
carried. 

On motion of Mr. Lynch, tbe Association adjourned till 8 o'clock in 
the evening. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The President called the Association to order at 8 o'clock. 

Tbe choir of the Church sung an original song of welcome, composed 
for tbe occasion. 

The Association then listened to an address from the Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, President of W. R. College, on tbe ** Objects of Intellectual Life." 
At tbe close, tbe thanks of the meeting were tendered to Rev. Dr. 
Hitchcock for his address. 

Mr. Hancock announced tbe order of business for the following day. 
For the forenoon, reports of committees and miscellaneous business ; 
For the afternoon, the address of Rev. Mr. Hill. 
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On motion of Mr. E. E. White, the thanks of the Assooiation were 
tendered to the choir. 

Association adjourned till Thursday momhig, at 9 o'clock. 

THURSDAY: A. M. 

The President called the Association to order at 9 o'clock. Prayer 
was offered by Kev. Dr. Hall, of Granville. 
Mr. A. J. Eickoff, of Cincinnati, moved the following : 

Whbrxas, Messrs. Peters and Randall, of New York city, hare engaged in an 
enterprise of great interest to this Association, and one which, from its nature, 
calls for a general national support— the publication of the '* American Jonmti 
of Education and College Review "— 

Resolved^ That this Association collectively, and the members of the Associa* 
tion individnally, heartily approve of the enterprise which Messrs. Peters and 
Randall, of New York, have shown in establishing and maintaining with so 
great ability, the " American Journal of Education and College Review." 

Resolved^ That we recommend it to the members of our profession, and that 
we will do what we can to give it a wide circulation in this State. 

Mr. Eickoff said the times indicate the formation of a great national 
Association. He wished the 0. S. T. A. to be foremost in all such 
movements, and to nse such means as in his opinion would further such 
an end. 

The resolutions were further discussed by Pres. L. Andrews, W. N. 
Edwards, E. E. White, Dr. Lambert, and S. M. Barber. 

John D. Caldwell, of Cincinnati, offered the following substitate, 

which was adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association cordially approve the '* Journal of Education 
and College Review," published by Messrs. Peters & Randall, in New York city, 
and recommend it to the support of the teachers of the State of Ohio. 

Mr. 0. N. Hartshorn, of Harrison, offered the following, which was 

adopted : 

Betolvedf That this State Teachers' Association earnestly and cordially recom- 
mend the immediate organization of auxiliary county and township Teachen' 
Associations in every portion of Ohio. 

S. N. Sanford, Chairman of the committee to whom was referred the 

subject of the ** President's Annual Address," read a report, which 

was received. The committee, at the close of the report, recommended 

the adoption of the following resolution : 

Besolved, That the third by-law be hereby so amended as to read as follows : 
" It shall be the duty of the President, after consultation with the Executive 
committee, to present to the Association at each meeting such topics for consid- 
eration as he or the said committee may deem important to have refsrred to 
committees, to be made the subject of special reports. It shall also be his duty 
to deliver an introductory address at the semi-annual meeting, and a valedictory 
address at the annual meeting." 

The report was adopted. 

The President called Mr. Edwin Regal to the chair, who presided 
the remainder of the forenoon session. 
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Mr. Mitchell, Chairman of the committee to whom was referred so 
mx\(ih of the President's Address as relates to the '' Journal of Educa- 
tion," read a report, which was received. The committee recommended 
the adoption of the following resolution : 

Jtesolved, That the editor of the " Jonrnal" be authorized, and hereby is au- 
thorized, to appoint in each county of the State a proper person to act as county 
agent for the "Journal," in procuring subscribers and renewing subscriptions; 
and that, until the circulation of the "Journal" in any county shall haye reached 
the number apportioned to that county necessary to a self-supporting circula- 
tion, the agent may retain 16| per cent, on all money collected by him for the 
'* Journal ;" and after the circulation shall have reached that number, he may 
retain 25 per cent, of all money collected for the " Journal." 

On the motion to adopt, an animated discussion arose, in which 
Messrs. Smyth, Hopley, Desellem, Hartshorn, De Wolfe, Edwards, 
Eaton and White, took part. 

E. E. White, of Cleveland, moved to amend by striking out that 
part of the resolution fixing the per cent, of the agent. 

John D. Caldwell, of Cincinnati, offered the following as a substi- 
tute : 

Jiesolved, That the delegates in attendance at this semi-annual meeting of the 

0. S. Teachers' Association, hereby pledge their renewed interest in the " Ohio 
Journal of Education," and agree to proceed immediately to add 16§ per cent, 
to the subscription list of the same. 

A call for the previous question being sustained, the vote was taken 
on Mr. Caldwell's substitute ; which was lost. The question on Mr. 
White's amendment was then put and carried, and the report, thus 
amended, was adopted. 

S. M. Barber, of Ashland, offered the following: 

Besolved^ That the county agent be authorized to appoint such assistant agents 
in each township as he may deem best, to further the object in view ; which 
assistant agents shall report to the county agent. 

On motion of J. D. Caldwell, the resolution was laid upon the table. 

President Lorin Andrews made a report in behalf of the trustees 
of the McNeely Normal School. He stated the wants of the school, 
and urged the Association to redeem the pledge given to Mr. McNeely 
to raise ten thousand dollars to put the school in a living condition. 
The report was received. The motion to adopt was discussed by Pres. 

1. W. Andrews, M. F. Cowdery, J. H. Rolfe, and John Hancock. 
Pending this discussion, the following members rose and pledged the 

Bums opposite their names, viz : 

M. D. Parker, CJincinnati, .-.--.. ^loo oo 

Calvin Tracy, Mt. Vernon, - - - - - - - 100 00 

John Hopley, Bucyrus, - - - - - - • 100 00 

C. S. Royce, Huron, 100 00 

D. F.De Wolfe, Tiffin, 100 00 

16 
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J. P. Hole, East Rochester, - - - - 

A. Page, Cincinnati, - - - - - 

John B. Trevor, Cincinnati, - - - - 

Dr. T. S. Lambert, Peeksville, N. T., 
S. N. Sanford, Granville, - - - . 

R. R. Sloan, Mt. Vernon, - - . - 

A. Schuyler, Republic, Seneca co., - - - 
T. C. Bowles, Cincinnati, - - 
J. F. Stoddard, New York, - - - - 
W. T. Hawthorn, Warren, - - - - 
S. M. Barber, Ashland, .... 
" Alpha Nu " Society of the Union School of Ashland, (by 
R. W. Stevenson, Muskingum, 
Rev. A. Duncan, Newark, - . . . 
Rev. A. Smyth, Columbus, - 

B. O. M. DeBeck, Cincinnati, 
J. B. Selby, Morrow, .... 
O. N. Hartshorn, Mt. Union, 
J. R. Laird, New Philadelphia, 
L. A. Hine, Clermont, .... 
John D. Caldwell, Cincinnati, 
J. S. Morris, Preble, - . . . - 
James Marvin, Warren, - - - . 
H. W. Persing, Milan, .... 
Longley Brothers, Cincinnati, ... 
A. G. Murphy, Millersburg, Ky., ... 
H. D. Lathrop, Gambier, 

Mr. Mitchell, for associate teachers of Norwalk, - 
Teachers' Association of Tuscarawas, 
Miss Mary J. Clark, Bucyrus, 

Miss £. Hardenbrook, in behalf of the ladies of Berea, 
Miss Lettie Ryder, Cincinnati, 
Ira J. Fairbanks, Wooster, . - . . 

John Townshend, Zanesville, 
Mr. McMillen pledged $10.00 per annum till further notice. 

C. Kingsbury, of Ironton, pledged $10.00 per annum till further notice, (paid.) 

Mr. Aodrews' report was then adopted. 

Mr. Hopley, of Bucyrus, offered the followiug, which was adopted : 

Besolvedf That a copy of this subscription list be ftimished to ea<?h subscriber, 
and he be constituted an agent to solicit subscriptions for the McNeely Normal 
School. 

On motion of Lorin Andrews, the Association adjourned till 2 o'clock, 

P.M. 

THURSDAY: P. M. 

The President called the Association to order at 2 o'clock. The 
choir in attendance sung 

"How beautiful, upon the mountains!" 

The President introduced the Kev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass. , 
wbe read an address, in which he discussed at length the oomparatiye 
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^^tits of the different methods of learDiDg to read, urging the claims 
^t the Phonetic method to the consideration of the Association. 

At the conclusion, the choir favored the meeting with another song. 

M. F. Cowdery, Chairman of the Finance committee, made a report, 
sod read the names of all teachers who had agreed to pay 1^ per cent, 
of their salaries to the Association. On motion of Mr. Hancock, the 
report was received. 

Pres. Lorin Andrews thought that teachers should not be backward 
in paying the 1^ per cent. Mr. Marvin seconded Mr. Andrews' views. 

On motion of Mr. Hancock, the report was adopted. 

Mr. Rolfe gave notice that at the next meeting he would bring for- 
ward an amendment to the constitution on the subject of the duty of 
members to pay to the Association li per cent, of their salaries. 

Mr. Kingsley made a personal explanation why his name did not 
appear among those who pledged themselves to the support of the Nor- 
mal School. 

Mr. Robertson, from the Southwestern Normal School, made some 
remarks about its present condition and future prospects. 

Eev. A. Duncan, of Newark, offered the following resolution : 

Jtesolvad, That an Ohio teacher who has the opportunity to become a subscriber 
to the " Ohio Journal of Education," and declines becoming one, shows, in that 
fiict, the want of an important qualification for the duties of the profession. 

Which was discussed by Messrs. De Wolfe, Eaton, Hancock and 
Barber. 

On motion of Mr. DeWolfe, the resolution was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Rolfe offered the following resolution, which waa discussed by 

Mr. Mitchell, and adopted: 

Besolved^ That the ExecutiTC committee be, and hereby is, instructed to report 
to the Association at its next annual meeting, a definite plan for conducting the 
" Journal " during the next year. 

Mr. Hopley gave notice that at the next meeting he would introduce 
an amendment to the constitution in those parts relating to the duties 
of the Executive committee, and in those parts relating to the fees- for 
membership, and to make provision for the rate of annual subscription 
members should be called on to pay. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to Rev. Mr. Hill for 
his address. 

On the motion of Pres. Lorin Andrews, Rev. J. B. Walker, of 
Mansfield, was invited to deliver the annual evening address at the 
next meeting; and, on the motion of S. M. Barber, Rev, Wm. S. Ken- 
nedy, of Sandusky, was invited to deliver the opening address at the 
next meeting. 
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Mr. DeWolfe moyed that H. H. Barney be invited to delivamt 

address at the next meeting ; carried. 

Mr. Lynch moved the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Besolved, That a committee, consisting of Lorin Andrews, M. F. Cowdery and 
S. N. Sanford, be appointed to request our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to use their influence to secure the importation of books and school appa* 
ratus ft-ee of duty. 

Mr. S. N. Sanford moved that two delegates be appointed to the 
American Association, which is to meet in Detroit in August next. The 
motion prevailed, and the Chair appointed M. F. Cowdery, of San- 
dusky, and John Ogden, of Hopedale. 

Mr. Eaton, of Toledo, moved the following resolution, which wm 

adopted : 

Besolved, In view of difficulties now in the way of individual teachers obtain- 
ing many valuable educational works, that Mr. A. J. Rickoff, of Cincinnati, be 
appointed to make all necessary arrangements between the publishers and those 
who may wish to procure them. 

On the motion of John Hancock, the following resolution was 

adopted : 

Besolvedy That the thanks of this Association are due to the different Raihroad 
Companies which have reduced their fare for delegates ; to the trustees of this 
house; to Be v. J. B. Walker, pastor of this Church; to the choir in attendance, 
and to Dr. W. C Catlin and associates, and the citizens of Mansfield, for their 
kindness and hospitality. 

Pros. Lorin Andrews moved that when the Association adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet in Columbus on the 30th and Slst of December next; 
carried. 

After singing the Doxology, the Association received the Benedic- 
tion from Eev. A. Duncan, and adjourned to meet in Columbua on the 
30th and Slst of December next. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


K jfARKBK, tsecretary. 




The following persons became members, or renewed their membe^ | 




ship, by the payment 


of a fee of $1.00. 






Edward H. Allen, 


Miss F. C. BUsh, 


Miss Eliza CoggeshaU, 




Mrs. S. A. Andrews, 


C. S. Bragg, 


Mrs. M. M. CoggeshaU, 




N. Anthony, 


Geo. S. Brinkerhoff, 


W. T. CoggeshaU, 


1 


Henry Avery, 


John Brinkerhoff, 


Miss EmeUne Connard, 




J. S. Bailey, 


E. C. Bruce, 


J. Cooper, 




Mrs. R. N. Baldwin, 


Miss Sarah Bushnell, 


E. M. Cotton, 




Geo. Ball, 


Miss Sarah Brannan, 


0. P. Cowdery, 




A. Barker, 


Florence Caldwell, 


B. M. Cowles, 




T. W. Barnes, 


W. C. Catlin, 


J. D. Cramer, 




Wm. Baughman, 


Miss A. J. Chamberlain, 


J. B. Dawson, 




Mils Mary £. Beecher, 


Miss B£ai7 Jane Clark, 


Mrs. A. M. Dealing, 




Miffs Jane Beckett, 


J. C. Coats, 


E. S. DeLong, 
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K. ^iV^.DeMnnn. 
F. Iff . Dimmock, 
Miss Mary Dixon, 
JeroxsQe Drury, 
W. IN". Edwards, 
Ira C3-. Fairbanks, 
Mrs- J.M.Fairbanks, 
Mias L. FairchDd, 
Mias H.M. Farrand, 

Hiss MaryFawcett, 
CoVlln Ford, 
liiss R. Foss, 
3-C5. Gilchrist, 

S Olenn, 

X. A. Griffith, 

Hiss £. GrisseU, 

R. Hafleigh, 

Liberty Hall, 

Miss Laura J. Hamilton, 

6. H. Hampson, 

Miss £. Hardinbrook, 

S. D. Hams, 

Mrs. S. D. Harris, 

0. N. Hartshorn, 

T. W. Harvey, 

W. T. Hawthorne, 

J. W. Hiett, 

Miss A. Henry, 

Miss Nancy Henshaw, 

Miss M. Hervey, 

Miss J. A. Hitchcock, 

Miss L. £. Holbrook, 

J. G. Hole, 

Mrs. £. S. Hooker, 

Miss M. £. Hoppcrton, 

Orlo Hubbard, 

W. Hutchinson, 

M. E. Jamison, 

Mis Mary Jarvis, 

D. T. Johnson, 

Chas. Kingsbury, 

Francis M. Hall, 



J. R. Kinney, 

T. R. Laird, 

Miss M. Langhry, 

Mrs. S. B. Lathrop, 

Miss M. M. Lindley, 

G. Long, 

Miss L. L. Lowe, 

James Marvin, 

Manuel May, 

Miss Bell McGanley, 

Miss R. A. McConnell, 

W. L. Merrin, 

R. McMiUen, 

Mrs. T. S. McMnien, 

Cyrus McNeely, 

Fred. H. Mott, 

J. P. Mount, 

A. G. Murphy, 

M. D. Nixon, 

L. S. Oldfield, 

Mrs. S. S. Otis, 

A. Page, 

Miss L. L. Pendox, 

J. J. Penfield, 

Mrs. J. J. Penfield, 

Miss £. C. Persing, 

H. W. Persing, 

Miss Lucy Ann Peters, 

" Mary A. Petitt, 

" Harriet C. Piper, 
E. B. Pierce, 
Miss L L. Porter, 
W. G. Pratt> 
Miss A. M. Prentis, 
A. W. Price, 
James Raley, 
Miss M. Reed, 

" Mary Reeder, 

" Mary N. Regal, 

" E. C.Rice, 

" A. P. Rider, 

" L. Rider, 



E. S. Ritchie, 

J. D. Robertson, 

Miss M. K Robertson, 

P. B. Rosenberry, 

Chas. H. S.Royce, 

Miss S. S. Sanford, 

A. Schuyler, 

J, F. Schuyler, 

J. Scroggs, 

Miss Lorain Seaton, 

J. B. Selby, 

Miss Julia Sheldon, 
" S.S. Slater, 

R. R. Sloan, 

James A. Sly, 

A. A. Smith, 

Miss Martha Smith, 

N. C. Smith, 

Miss Susan Smith, 

J. C. Snyder, 

R. W. Stevenson, 

Miss Martha Stewart, 

T. T. Stroud, 

W. L. Summers, 

A. L. Talcott, 

Miss Marie E. Taylor, 
" Ann Townsend, 

C. Tracy, 

Miss E. P. Tumey, 

M. S. Turrill, 

H.Vail, 

Miss Sarah Yrooman, 

J. H. Wall, 

Miss Mary A. Warner, 
" S. A. Watson, 
" Mary Webster, 
" Maria B. Welles, 
" Sarah West, 

P. C. Wilson, 

Miss S. M. WiUiams, 
" F.R Wilson, 
" M.C.Wright. 



LIST OF DELEGATES. 
Aahland Co.— Rev. John Robinson, Dr. B. B. Clark, Dr. John Ingram, C. S. Martindale. 
Wm. McKibbon, J. H. Holton, Robt. W. Ryall, J. Phillips, Joseph Waason, Jacob Berry, 
Wm. Scott, S. M. Barber, R. Q. Beer, J. D. Stubbs, C. F. M. Clark, Josiah Locke, L. J. 
Sprengle, J. M. Woodruff, Wm. Callahan, A. W. Jenkins, Franklin Wise, D. R. Cully, J. 
R. Staman, Mrs. McKibbon, Mrs. Sarah Larimer, Bfrs. R. B. Holton, Mrs. Ingram, Mrs 
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M. E. Sloan, Mrs. Frank S. Locke, Miss Jane Lawson, Miss E. Rebont, Mils S. Scott, Hiv' 
H. Scott, Miss Julia Sheldon, Miss M. Jennie Gardner, Miss Isabella Farr, Miss Sarah Bnsh- 
nell. Miss A. E. Woodruff, Miss M. Beaty, Miss Agnes Jeffrey, Miss Emma Faulkenoa, 
Miss H. J. Luther, Miss Bell Patterson, Miss Eliza Stewart, Miss Amanda Beer, Miss Lucy 
Kellogg, Miss Martha Carter, Miss Eliza Carter, Miss Martha Sutherland, Miss Amanda 
Cowan, Miss A. E. Cowan, Miss Kate Cowan, Miss Rosella Rice, Miss Jennette Robins, 
Miss Charlotte Stewart— 55. 

Ashtabula— A. A. Smith, Blare, Mrs. A. A. Smith, Bliss A. P. Ryder, Bfiss Susan 

Seymour— 5. 
Belmont— E. B. Pierce— L 

Butler— D. W. McClung, J. R. Burgett, Miss Jennie Burgett— 3. 
Champaign—S. R. Forrest— L 
Clark— F. W. Hurtt— L 
Clermont— J. A. Sloan— 1. 

Columbiana— J. P. Hole, J. G. Hole, S. S. Iflller, R. M. Miller, Almira Grisell— 5. 
Crow/ord— John Hopley, J. Scroggs, D. Kerr, Miss Lorain Seaton, Miss Ann fownsend, 
Bfiss Mary Dixon, Miss Susan Smith, Miss Florence Caldwell, Miss M. J. Clark, Martha 
Stewart, Miss Isabella Macanley, Miss Mary A. Petit, - — Brown, Miss P. M. McCracken 
—14. 

Cuyahoga— E. E. White, A. W. Price, Mrs. R. S. Baldwin, Miss E. Hardenbrook, Bliss 8. 
A. Watson— 5. 
D^ance—J. R. Kinney, Mrs. J. R. Kinney, Miss Harriet B. Piper, Miss Maria B. Welles— 4. 
Delaware-^. W. Hiett, Percival C. Wilson, Miss Mary E. Beecham, Miss Olive L. Horr, 
Bliss Jennie Evans, Miss Mollie Pilcher, E. Nancy Dickey, Miss Lucina Daniels— 8. 

Erie— M. F. Cowdery, Charles S. Royce, Charles H. S. Royce, Turner, A. W. Per- 

sing, J. J. Penfield, J. C. Snyder, A. Sly, Mrs. J. J. Penfield, Bfrs. J. C. Snyder, Bfiss E. C. 

Persing, Miss M. E. Taylor Miss Sarah Vrooman, West— 14. 

Fairfield— WmKoa. Whitney— 1. 

Franklin— Rev. A. Smyth, Dr. A. D. Lord, D. C. Pearson, Gen. S. D. Harris, W. T. Cogge- 
shall, Mrs. W. T. Coggeshall, Eliza Coggeshall, Mrs. S. D. Harris, Miss Rosella Rice, Bliss 
M. Smith, Miss M. E. Robertson, Miss L. A. Peters, Miss E. M. Hopperton, Bliss M. C. 
Wright, Bliss E. N. Burr— 15. 

Hamilton— B.. H. Barney, John Hancock, John B. Trevor, A. Page, J. H. Rolfe, M. D. 
Parker, M. S. Turrill, Daniel Hough, John D. Caldwell, George Long, Andrew J. Rickoff, 

E. C. Orton, Bfrs. Margaret Caldwell, BIrs. Long, Bliss Lettie Ryder, Bliss A. E. Metss- 

ner, Miss M. D. Nixon- 17. 

Harrison— CyxviS McNeely, John Ogden, Edwin Regal, Edwin S. Delany, O.N. Hartshorn, 
Mrs. M. J. M. Ogden, Miss B. B. Delany, Miss Mary M. Regal— 8. 

Huron— Vfm. Blitchell, A. B. Cornell, C. Ford, J. Drury, Mrs. N. M. Dealing, Mrs Lucy 
Oldfield, Bliss S. S. Sanford, Bliss J. A. Hitchcock, Miss F. B. Wilson, BUss A. Barker, Bliss 
S. L. Lowe, Miss A. Henry, Miss Kate Mitchell, Bliss. F. C. Blick, Miss L. A. Cherry, Miss 
M. Pulver, Miss H. M. Farrand, Bliss E. A. Deaver, Miss A. M. Prentiss— 19. 

J^eraon—Vxoi. J. Lindley, Jacob N. Desellem, BIrs. M. M. Lindley, Bliss Catharine 
McCarle — 4. 

ITnod?- Pres. Lorin Andrews, Calvin Tracy, H. D. Lathrop, M. Dunn, G. W. Ball, W. M. 
Merrin, H. Graham, R. R. Sloan, S. Glenn, C. Nye, J. Greene, A. B. Hicks, H. Stevens, 
Mrs. S. R. Andrews. BIrs. S. B. Lathrop, Bliss S. W. Mc Williams, Miss M. E. Hervey, Bliss 
M. Loughrey, Bliss Jennie Herr, Miss M. Brower— 26. 
Lawrence— C Kingsbury, MissE. P. Tumey, Miss Nancy Henshaw, Bliss N. L. Pendox— 4. 
Licking— Vies. J. Hall, S. N. Sanford, Frank Hall, Wm. Kerr, J. S. Bailey, A. Jones, W. 
G. Pratt, Geo. L. Mills, Alex. Duncan, H. H. Barber, Mrs. W. P. Kerr, l^iss Mary E. Mills, 
Miss A. Bancroft, Miss Mary Jarvis, Miss Mary A. Warren, Bliss Mary Reeder, Bliss Mary 
D. Abbott, Miss Frances Tower, Bliss Susan Dunham, Miss L. B. Hawks— SO. 

Xrorain— James Baily, Henry Avery, G. W. Walker, J. H. Bamum, N. W. D. Mann. S. H. 
Mathews, M. J. Drennon, Miss M. Reed, Bliss Lucy Fairchild, Bliss M. J. Bishop, Bliss 
M. A. Grisell, Miss Julia Kinney, Bliss Rosa Kinney, Bliss M. Lambert— 14. 
LucM—ioYm Eaton Jr.— 1. 
Madimmn-i, H. Drew— 1. 
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Mahoning— J. C. GUcbrist— 1. 

Marion— G. H. Hampson, Anne Geiger— S, 

ifuiiiu'— Wm. N. Edwards, E. 6. Homaston— S. 

lf(m^^Of?tery—H. Anderson— 1. 

Morrou>—J. B. Selby, J. B. Dawson, W. L. Teirill, B. B. McVay, Bliss M. A. Dawson, Miss 
£. Cook, Bliss Bf . Biontgomery— 7. 

Muskingvm—R.'W. Stevenson, Bliss R. A. M. Connell, Bliss Jane Ck>oper, Bliss N. D* 
Brooks— 4. 

Pickaway— John L]mch, E. Bf . Cotton, Hiss E. C. Rice, Bliss E. A. Hiunaston— 4. 

FreftZc— Bliss J. S. Blorris, J. T. Stroud, James Wilson— 8. 

Richland— Rev. J. B. Walker, Rev. E. J. BlcClelland, Dr. W. C. Catlin, L. B. Blatron, E- 

May, M. D. Dickey, J. Dawson, A. R. Dawson, Y. L. Summers, Blair, W. Baughman, 

J. Markham, E. B. Smith, R. B. Smith, A. V. Patterson, James Groham, S. T. Stocking, 
Thomas McBride, BJilton Blitchell, E. G. Andrews, William Case. J. P. Mount, S. L. Ken- 
nedy, BIrs. W. C. Catlin, Miss E. Loughridge, Miss S. C. Mason, Bliss M. Farmer, H. Brink- 
•rhoof. Bliss U. J. Shaw, Bliss C. Gallup, Bliss M. Ehlers, Bliss M. J. Pollock, Miss M. Basset, 
Bliss J. A. Ralston, Bliss M. S. Hartupee, Bliss Sallie Osbum, Bliss Amanda Goult, Bliss M. 
E. Finney, Bliss Sarah Finney, Miss C. P. Wilcox, Bliss T. W. Barnes, Miss Mary Jane Sey- 
mour, Bliss Blinenra White— 43. 

IZoM— Edward H. Allen— 1. 

Scioto— H. Wall— 1. 

Seneca— J). F. De Wolfe, A. Schuyler, J. F. Schuyler— 8. 

Stark— T. W. Harvey, J. N. Hartshorn, E. Carney, Bliss J. M. Becket, Bliss B. M. Cowles, 
Bliss B. F. Fast, Bliss O. Hubbard— 7. 

TVum^uZZ— James Marion, J. D. Cramer— 2. 

TuacarauHU—T. R. Laird, BIrs. S. S. Otis— S. 

Warren— J. O. Robertson, D. F. Johnson, W. T. Hawthorn— 3. 

Washington— "R. D. Kingsley, F. M. Dimmick, Pres. L W. Andrews— 8. 

W<i^e— IraG. Fairbanks, John Brinkerhoff, George Brinkerhoff, BIrs. Julia M. Fairbanks, 
Miss J. £. Holbrook, Miss Sallie Bronnon, Bliss L. T. Slater— 7. 

Wyando/— Frederick Mott. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 



THE MANSFIELD MEETING. 

We have heard of but one opinion expressed in regard to the gather- 
ing at Mansfield. All agree that it was one of most interesting meet- 
ings of the kind ever held in the State. Every fact and circumstance 
tended to promote the pleasure and profit of the hundreds there assem- 
bled. Not one thing, so far as we saw, occurred to injure individual 
feelings, or lessen general interest. 

Abundant rains had fallen within the previous few days, and little 
discomfort was experienced from dust, as the iron horse (original term) 
sped us to our place of meeting. At all stopping places and at the 
junction of different roads, accessions were made to our numbers. 
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Hearty and happy greetings were made, and hands were grasped, 
warmed with blood but one second from the heart. All Tuesday trains 
from the north and the south, the east and the west, brought 
crowds of Teachers, and other active friends of education into Main- 
field. All came with glad countenances, — all met as the sons and 
daughters of one family. At the hotels and in the streetiS was seen a 
" smart sprinkling " of Presidents of our colleges, only three of whom 
answer to the name of Andrews, and though it would be very improper 
in us to call them ** Merry- Andrews," we are of the opinion that they 
and their brother Presidents — though justly honored with alphabetical 
appendages to their names, such as D.D., LL.D. — ^were just about as 
'' merry" as others of humbler rank. It is a most pleasing and prom- 
ising fact that the Presidents and Professors of our Universities, take an 
active part in all movements for the improvement of our common 
schools. Prominent educators from other States, east and west, came 
to meet with us, and bring to us the greetings of the Associations 
which they had been commissioned to represent. The Publishing 
Houses were represented by their wide-awake Agents, and no State can 
be more fortunate than Ohio in the character of the men who compose 
this profession. Every man of them, we believe, has been selected 
from the teaching profession ; and while they keep a sharp eye to the 
interests of their employers, they so transact their business with Teach- 
ers and school authorities, as to gain their respect and confidence. At 
our meetings they are unobtrusive, seldom crowding themselves upon 
public notice, but ever ready to contribute to the funds of our Associa- 
tion. We do not say this for flattery, and we are not vain enough to 
suppose that these gentlemen would feel flattered by our commendations. 
An acquaintance of years leads us to the opinion that this testimonial 
is due them. 

A large number of Teachers arrived in Mansfield on Tuesday after- 
noon, at an hour when a public celebration was passing off, — cannon 
were firing, martial music was sounding, military and fire companies 
were parading, and things in general seemed to be coming to pass. We 
have heard of an American landing in England as the Queen was 
reviewing the Koyal Navy at Spithead. He imagined that the ceremony 
was got up in honor of his arrival, and took on airs accordingly. And 
if any one of our Presidents, Superintendents, Principals or Editors 
was disposed to take the doings in Mansfield as his own honored recep- 
tion, he was amazingly mistaken. A crowd of railroad men, stockhold- 
ers, directors; engineers and contractors, had met ''to break ground " 
on the Atlantic and Great WeBtenk^Wxo^d. 
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Nothing Gould exceed the liberality of the citizens of Mansfield in 
preparing for the entertainment of their guests. But of this we will 
speak in another place. And as it is expected that the several addresses 
which were given will, in due time, appear in the Journal of Education y 
we "Will but briefly allude to them at present. 

** rXhe Will as an Educational Power," was the theme of Mr. 
Bittinger's discourse. He was master of his subject, and handled it 
in a most able and eloquent manner. Though quite philosophical in 
expression and argument, his style was lucid, and all who paid strict 
attention could understand the point and force of his remarks. None 
ooTxld fail to be impressed with the importance of the subject. ''There 
is nothing impossible to him that wills ^^^ and '* lean because I will, ^^ 
are mottoes worthy of the high regard of every Teacher. The great 
success of some Teachers is attributable not so much to their talent, edu- 
cation and varied accomplishments, as to their wiU. A strong and 
unshaken purpose will always lead to high and noble achievements. 
President Hitchcock spoke with great earnestness and eloquence 
upon "Completeness of Human Culture." 

Every department and faculty of our complex natures should be 
educated. It should be the Teacher's aim to educate the physical, the 
mental and the moral faculties, — to train his pupils for active useful- 
ness in this world, and blessedness in that which is to come. 

Mr. Hill discoursed upon "Learning to Read." He advocated the 
Phonetic system, and exposed many of the absurdities of the English 
orthography in common use. 

The official report of the proceedings appears in the present number 
of the Journal. A difference of views existed in regard to the expe- 
diency of the action of the Association at Cleveland, one year ago, in 
assuming heavy responsibilities fbr the establishment of the McNeely 
Normal School. Some have little faith in this way of training Teachers. 
Some thought that the State ought to support such schools, and several 
entertained the sentiment that Teachers have but precious little capital 
to invest in this description of stock. But since the faith of the Asso- 
ciation had been pledged, all seemed disposed to give to the utmost of 
their ability. 

We deeply regret that the Association refused to adopt our plan for 
extending the circulation of the Journal of Education. We were 
unable to discover the force of the objections which some of our best 
friends so eloquently and pathetically urged against it. Wo confi- 
dently believe that the plan we recommended, and which the committee 
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reported, would soon carry the circulation up to a high figure. Bt^* 
the majority thought differently, and we yield the point as complacently 
as we can. 

But the Re-union, or Festival, on Thursday evening, was, after all^ 
the charm and glory of the gathering. The citizens of MansfieldL 
invited the Teachers and others who were in attendance upon the meet — 
ing, to attend a soiree in the basement rooms of the CongregationalK 
Church. This church occupies a fine elevation, overlooking the towca 
and adjacent country. It is in the center of ample grounds, filled witfe^ 
beautiful trees. And it was in this grove, rather than in the basemeat^ , 
that the festival was held. As we entered the grounds, over the gat^ • 
way was seen an illuminated banner with the inscription, Welcomibb, 
Teachers op Ohio ! !f he church windows were illuminated, and 
gaily illuminated transparencies were suspended from every tree. Tkae 
whole appearance was like a scene in some fairy-land. 

Among the almost innumerable mottoes which floated in the hreese, 

were the following : 

" Away from your homes, but among your friends." 
"Education, a nation's hope." 
" Teachers, the Captains of the world's Infantry." 
*' It matters not how long you live, but how well." 

" The Lady Teachers— They teach us first to say our A, B, C's, and then they 
make us mind our P's and Q's." 
Free Men ! Free Speech! ! Free Schools ! ! !" 

J. H. Cook, Esq., assisted by Rev. J. B. Walker, D.D., and Hod, B. 
Burns, presided. A song of welcome was sung by a choir. Then Dr. 
W. C. Catlin, in behalf of the citizens of Mansfield, gave the following 
address : 
Mr. President of the Association^ and Teachers of Ohio : 

To me the citizens of Mansfield have delegated the pleasing duty of express- 
ing to you their cordial welcome to the festivities of this evening — pleasing 
because, though it might have fallen into abler hands, no heart beats moie 
ardently in unison with this greeting than mine. Sir, I may not be personali 
but when I witness the enthusiastic reception of the Teachers of Ohio, by the 
people among whom I labor, my joy is too deep for utterance. 

Sir, we desired the healthful influence of a meeting of this Association, npoti 
the cause of education among us, hence we invited you hither. Permit me to 
say that our highest expectations of interest in the exercises of your meeting 
have been more than realized. We are quite sure that we shall not be disap-' 
pointed in our hope of the permanent salutary influence of this meeting. "W ^ 
are gratified to have been privileged to attend a meeting in our own city, of th^ 
professional educators of Ohio, — especially do we congratulate ourselves thfti-'* 
we are honored by the presence of so large a number of the fair ladies of ou ^ 
State. 

But, sir, it was not enough for us to be recipients of the wholesome inflnenc ^ 
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of thi s meeting. We desired to share with you the pleasures of a social re-union. 
We could not suffer you to depart without a testimonial of our appreciation of 
you, as individuals and as an Association. Accept our hearty welcome to this 
festa.! gathering. May the occasion prove indeed a re-union of those who, 
though not estranged, have long been separated, a re-union of hearts devoted to 
ftrieTicJship. In the name of the citizens of Mansfield, I once more hid you a 
^^Pt>y welcome here. 

To the above salutation the President of the Association replied as 
follows : 
J>r^ Caain, and Citizens of Mansfield : 

I*^ "behalf of your guests assembled, to the number of five hundred, I respond 

to your kind and polite greeting. The Queen of Sheba heard much of the wis- 

donci , glory, and grandeur of King Solomon. She theref^ore visited this renowned 

Monarch at his capital. There she saw the evidences of the truth of those reports 

which had reached her in her far-off land. And when she perceived the wonders 

0^ Solomon's wisdom and greatness,— when she saw the richness and splendor 

ot "his capital, the magnificence of that sacred temple which he had erected, and 

^^en she witnessed his boundless hospitality and largeness of heart, there was 

ao more spirit in her. And she said : " It was a true report, O King! that I heard 

of thy wisdom and greatness. And now that I have seen these things, I find 

that the half had not been told me." 

Dr. Catlin, and people of Mansfield, our case very much resembles that of the 
Queen of the South, on her visit to Jerusalem. We had heard at our respective 
homes of the beauty ai\d wealth of your town, and of the generosity, intelli- 
gence, social refinement, and moral elevation of its inhabitants. We had heard 
of the Governors, Judges, and other honorable and honored men who here have 
their homes. We expected a respectful and cordial reception. We knew that 
your city bears the name of a great and good man who, half a century ago, was 
a distinguished member of our profession, and the thought of coming to Mans- 
field was one of sincere pleasure to the Teachers of our State. 

We came. The half had not been told us of the pleasures we were here to 
experience. For beauty of situation, for tasteful arrangement of grounds and 
buildings, and for order and .regularity, your city is a very Paradise in com- 
parison with many western towns. Tour committees met us at the railroad 
depots, and escorted us to our pleasant lodgings. For our public meetings you 
opened to us your most comjnodious church. Your sweetest singers have en- 
livened our meetings with appropriate and most acceptable music. Tou have 
honored our sessions by your presence. And when all this kind regard we had 
experienced, we felt that our highest expectations had been fully realized. 

But, Dr. Catlin and citizens of Mansfield, as we enter this enchanting grove, — 
as we see the evidence of your desire to please and honor the Teachers of Ohio, 
we can all exclaim, the half had not been told us! Two thousand happy ladies 
and gentlemen are here in this modern Eden gathered. Why, the beauty and 
joyfulness of this occasion are enough to induce Jared Mansfield to ask leave of 
absence for an hour from Heaven, that he might come down here and take a 
hand in these joyous festivities. 

We most earnestly thank you, our friends, for all your kind attentions, and 
especially for this effort to promote our happiness. Evermore will these scenes 
live among the most pleasant and grateful of all our memories. 

At the close of these addresses prayer was offered by the Eev. Dr. 
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Bronson of Sandusky. The company then passed, two and 
through the basement of the church, when each received " rations,* 
consisting of a plate of cake, a dish of ice cream and a tumbler o: 
lemonade, and thus supplied, all passed out, and soon the grove wafe==^ 
filled with boarders taking their supper. After all had eaten, then ^ — =^ 
were more than "twelve baskets" of luxuries remaining. And n c i 
miracle at that, for the Mansfield Herald of July 9th says that "th e -i 
weight of the provisions on the tables is estimated at 1500 pounds^^ -, 
besides which there were two hogsheads of ice lemonade and a barrel ol^ -^f 
ice cream." 

Then followed the toasts and speeches. The toasts had been pre- ^s 
pared by a committee of citizens, and they were read by Mr. BumisK. s 
from one stand and repeated by Mr. Walker from the other, — the standH^Kfl 
being some 200 feet from each other. 

1. The Ohio ScTioolmaster abroad, in Brougham's sense, when at home, wieldiofe^s^ 
forces more potent than armies and navies a.\)ro8id. now in another sense^ to receir^^^ 
our cordial greeting, and in generous social cheer, to renew strength for moi^ "" 
lofty achievement. — Speech by Mitchell of Norwalk. 

2. Education-^k debt due from the present to future generations.— Eaton, o :^ 
Toledo. 

3. The Ohio School Law—k monument of the wisdom of our Legislature, anc^- 
the harbinger of the future and lasting greatness of our State.— H. H. Barnet' -, 
Cincinnati. 

4. The Professional Educators of OTito— Those to whom are committed th-^ 
most precious trust of parents, and the accomplishment of the noblest aims of ^■- 
free State, the Education, Physical, Mental and Moral, of t^he rismg generation. ^ 
we believe they realize their responsibilities and are adequate to their trust; - 
—A. Smyth of Columbus. 

6. The Sentiments of Washington and Wm. Penn on popular Education, whicfc*^ 
deserve to be printed in letters of gold, and hung in pictures of silver in all ou:^' 
families and schools. 

" That which makes a good government, must keep it so, namely : Men o '^ 
wisdom and virtue, propagated by a virtuous education of youth." — Penn. 

" In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion — 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened."— TTosWni^on.—JoHe^ 
Hancock, of Cincinnati. 

6. The American system— one and inseperable, now and forever — Free mem -n 
Free speech and Free Schools. — Prest. L. Andrews, of Gambler. 

7. The Public School^ the Seminary and the College— tht triple, yet concurren "• 
forces of modern education, before which society shall no longer move obliquely^ ' 
but in a straight line towards its destined perfection.— Prest. I. W. Andrews, o^ ^ 
Marietta. 

8. The three potent P's — the Preacher^ the Pedagogue and the Printer — ^thre -^^ 
rays from one center. They enlighten the blind I's (eyes). Ignorance, Intolerana "^ 
and Irreligion.- Gen. S. D. Harris, Columbus. 

9. The rudimentary branches of Education, Reading, Writing and Arithmeti^^^^' 
without a thorough knowledge of which a good education can neither be begu":^^ 
nor finished.— M. F. Cowdbry, of Sandusky. 
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10. The Tri-une aim 0/ Education— To develop physical energy, to promote 
nnental culture, and to subject the disciplined faculties to the control of reason 
and conscience.— D. F. De Wolp, of TIffln. 

11. The Judiciary of the State of Ohio.— Judge Bartlbt, of Mansfield. 

12. The Ladies, God bless them ! 
They educate us all. 

Tis from their arms wc rise 
And then— into their arms we fall. 

W. T. GoGOESHALL, Columbus. 

The fourth was omitted by our request, bb we had, unexpectedly, 
t>^en called up in response to the Welcome. The 11th and 12th were 
^x^ct responded to for this reason: It was 10^ o'clock and the gods 
^cpeaking after the manner of the heathen) seeing the good time we 
'^vere having, became slightly envious, and sent rain, thunder and 
lightning to break us up. We broke up. Such a scampering for shel- 
ter is not often witnessed. This was not witnessed, except when a 
'Gash of lightning illumined our whereabouts for a moment. But such 
^ race as those 500 men and 1500 women ran, there and then, John 
dilpin never dreamed of. 

But the next morning came, clad in sunshine, and we bade each 
other adieu, and started for our homes, all praying for blessings on the 
good people of Mansfield. 



LETTERS TO THE CHILDREN OF OHIO. 



NUMBEB T. 

DsAR Childbbn : 

Almost all the Schools in our State are now in vacation. The 
Teachers are off on visits to their friends, and you are at home. I 
hope you will have a very happy time, and that you will do all yon 
can to make your parents and friends happy. The weather is hot and 
rather uncomfortable, but you can find out ways enough to make your 
vacation pass away very pleasantly. 

But very few of your parents take the Journal of Education^ and 
as your Teachers are gone, but few of you would see, or hear of my 
Utter, if I should write you ever so good an one. And when your 
Teachers come back, and your Schools begin again, the September 
Journal will be printed, and you can all hear the letter which that will 
Contain. I shall not, therefore, write you a very long letter this time, 
tut will publish parts of two letters, which some of you have written 
to me. 

Here they are : 
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" Damascoville Col. Co. June 21, 1856 
" Honorable Mr. A. Smyth. 

" We wish to send you many thanks for so kindly remembering the 
children of Ohio, and sending us such good letters. Our Teacher reads them all 
to us. We hare a large school of small scholars, about 40, and we never sit 
80 still and quiet as we do when hearing your letters read. We live in the coun- 
try and our schoplhouse is old and small and sets on the roadside in the sun 
some days it is crowded and warm and we think of the beautiful schoolhouses 
in the city, how pleasant they must be. Bat we are most always happy and 
love to come to school. At noon we walk out into the woods to gather flowers 
and fern leaves to press in our books to have in the winter when all the green 
has withered away and we have a good many nice plays when we do not want 
to walk out; sometimes our Teacher plays with us and we have plenty of fun." 

There is a good deal more in this letter, but I can not print any 
more of it in the Journal. It is signed, Emily and Missouri Jones. 
I think it a very nice letter. Children in the country are as happy 
and as smart as are city children. I am glad that their Teacher plays 
with the children, for it shows that she is cheerful and kind in her 
temper. 

But now, then, for the other letter. I can not print more than one- 
third of it, but I wish I could, for it is an interesting one : 

" Marietta, June 19th, 1856. 
" Dear Sir, 

" Our Teacher has been bringing some of your Journals to school, and we 
have had the pleasure of reading your instructive letters to children. . . . 

" We do not know whether you have ever visited the Marietta High School, 
therefore we will try to give you a slight sketch of it. Our town is low on the 
banks of the Ohio and Muskingum rivers, but gradually rises, towards the north 
east and west. The school-house is situated on Scammel street, about half way 
up the hill. The building is a large brick with two wings. ... All the rooms 
are papered nicely.and painted white. The desks are made of black-walnut, with 
iron frames. They are very nice and strong. The school-room is very neat, 
(the girls' we mean, for we do not think that the boys are quite so neat,) except 
when some of the young ladies scatter paper on the floor. They always have to 
pick it up again, however, if the Superintendent or Teacher sees it 

" We have, from our school house, a very fine view of Marietta and Harmar, 
and the rivers. The pupils attending our school this term, number one hundred 
and thirty-one. Eighty-six girls, and forty-five boys. We have four teachers, 
the Superintendent included. He is a very kind, good man, and we love him 
very much. We love all our teachers. But we must not have our letter too 
long, and yet we must say something of those beautiful letters of yours. First, 
you spoke of the State House, and promised, should any of 'your children' come 
to Columbus, you would show them all those interesting places of which yoa 
have been telling us. If we ever go there, you may be sure you will be obliged 
to fulfill your promise, for our curiosity to see the handsome buildings, and oar 
sympathy for the poor creatures in the Lunatic and Deaf and Dumb Asylums, 
has been aroused. We were much amused at the anecdote of the Irishman, 
who played on the fiddle, and the Dutchman, who ' tripped the light fantastie 
toe' to his music; and also the man who died every night, but always managed 
to be np in tipie for breakfast ^ Our faces were immediately grave, however, 
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whon we read of the poor creatures who were chained, for fear that they should 
do some mischief to themselves, or others. It is indeed dreadful to think of. 
We do feel very sorry for the poor Deaf and Dumb people, and we thank God 
that we can hear our parents and brothers and sisters, when they speak to us 
and can answer them. . . . We are that portion of ' your children' known by 
the name of The Second Division in Beading, in the Marietta High SchooV* 



THINGS PERSONAL. 



Mr. Thomas McCaktnbt has, on account of ill health, resigned the superin- 
tendence of the Schools in Canal Dover, Tuscarawas county, and removed to 
Londonderry, Guernsey county. Mr. M. has been an active and successful edu- 
cator, and we sincerely hope that restored health will very soon permit him fo 
resume his professional work. 

Mr. A. E. Ttler, Principal of the S. E. District School, Dayton, has resigned 
his position. 

Mr. W. K. Lbokabd has been elected Superintendent of the Schools in Find- 
lay, Hancock Co., O. Salary, $600. 

Mr. E. B. Peirce, late Superintendent of the Schools in Martin's Ferry, O., 
has been appointed to a Professorship in McDonough College, 111. 

A gentleman wishes to engage as Principal of an Academy or Union School. 
Would teach all or part of the year. The best recommendations can be given. 
Address M. D. Buell, Seville, Medina Co., O- 



YOUNG AMERICA ON PARADE, 



The *' Drum and Fife " have been introduced into the Columbus Schools, and, 
as terrible as they are to certain nervous gentlemen, the Republic, so far, has 
survived the shock ; our national flag still floats gracefully on the breezes of 
summer ; our national bird still spreads his wings in proud defiance of all ty- 
rants, and "E Pluribus Unum" (Latin for '* Hail Columbia") remains a living 
and blessed fact. 

Col. George C. Smith is Principal of the Third District Schools in this city. 
He has organized a company of Public School Cadets, and on the 4th ult. they 
appeared qn public parade, to the number of sixty muskets. They were " armed 
and equipped as the law directs," and made an exceedingly fine appearance. 
Napoleon's Old Guard never more promptly and exactly obeyed the command 
of MarshafNey, than did these Cadets answer to the command of Col. Smith. 

The citizens of Columbus were proud of their boys, and felt no regret that 
they had subscribed several hundred dollars to procure their equipments. 



Apoloobtio. — Several communications, our monthly notice of books, cata- 
lognes, etc., and many items of news, prepared for this number of the Journal, 
are unavoidably deferred, on account of the length of the proceedings of the 
Association. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES, 



A great many Institutes are to be held in the State during the present month 
and in antumn. We hare not been able to ascertain the precise time of all, and 
will request our friends to furnish us with facts for our next issue. 



Eaton, 


Preble 


July 21, 


Continue 4 weeks 


Lebanon, 


Warren County, 


• •* 22, 


ki 


5 *' 


Greenfield, 


ffighland '* 


Aug. 4, 


u 


4 " 


Maumee City, 


Lucas ** 


" n. 


I* 


1 " 


Cambridge, 


Guernsey " 


" 18, 


u 


1 ^' 


Perrysburgh, 


Wood " 


" 18, 


(i 


1 *^ 


Defiance, 


Defiance " 


" 25, 


(« 


1 *' 


Hopedale, 


Harrison " 


" 25, 


If 


2 ** 


Sidney 


Shelby " 


Sept. 1, 


tl 


1 ** 


Mt. Vernon, 


Knox " 


Oct. 6, 


it 


1 ** 


Ironton, 


Lawrence " 


Nov. 10, 


(1 


1 *' 



NATIONAL AND STATE EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

The American Association for the Promotion of Education, will 
meet at Detroit, Michigan, August 12. 

Addresses by Chancellor Tappan, Prof. Welch, D. Bethune Duffleld, and others. 

The American Institute of Instruction will hold its 27th Annual Meet- 
ing at Springfield, Mass., on 4he 19th, 20th and 21st days of August. 

Addresses by President Walker, Grovemor Boutwell, Hon. S. S. Randall, Thos. 
Sherwin, and others. 

New York S. T. Association meets at Troy, August 5th. 

Pennsylvania " " " Williamsport, ** 13th. 

Michigan " " " Ypsilanti, " 5th. 

Indiana " " " Lafayette, " 19th. 



U^ New subscribers to the Journal, who desire to do 5o, may commence with 
the July number, though there are many reasons why we prefer that all should 
take the back numbers of the present volume. 

Persons writing us on business, are earnestly requested to give their post office 
address infuU. We have several letters on hand, asking us to send their J&umalt 
to '^ this place" which letters have no dates ; and where " this place " is^ we an 
not able to find out. 

Correction.— In a note on page 216 of the Journal for July, we notioed the 
death of a lady. Our information was direct and positive, but, we are most 
happy to say, the report was a mistake. 



Our Exchanges.— The Journal is sent to many papers in Ohio which an not 
sent to us in return. After the present number, we shall send to none that do 
not come to us. 



THK 
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COLUMBUS, SEPTEMBER, 1856. 



"THE WILL AS AN EDUCATIONAL POWER." 

An Address delivered before the 0. S. T. Association, at Mansfield, 
July 2, 1856, by the Rev. J. B. Bittinger, of Cleveland. 



The popular interest, which has, of late years, attached to eyerything 
connected with Education, has prompted inquiry into all the depart- 
ments of the subject ; and to such a degree has the general surface of 
the subject been examined and expounded, that it is difficult to find a 
point of space unoccupied, or at least unnoticed. We have abounded 
in lectures, on all the theories, and all the arts of teaching ; we have 
had volumes of codes for the government of schools ; the moral suasion 
code, the code flagellation, and the half-and-half code. We have all 
heard of the duties of Parents, and Teachers, and Legislators to schools. 
We have listened to lectures on singing and writing by the tick of the 
clock ; we have had dissertations on prizes and emulation ; we have had 
homilies on perseverance, attention and punctuality ; and discourses on 
the training of the judgment and the cultivation of the taste and the 
understanding ; 4o all this variety, has been added, as an indispensable 
appendix, essays on cleanliness, politeness, accomplishments — but in 
all these ollapodrida of subjects, I've never heard of but one writei 
who recognized the importance of the will as an educational force. 

In order to understand the full importance of the will, in education, 
it will be necessary to go back a little, and refresh our minds with some 
plain principles of mental science. It is a popular belief, as well as a 
psychological axiom, that the mind is always active — not merely when 
we are awake, but in the repose of sleep. The mind of the dreamer is 
as active as the mind of the watcher. In the vacation of night, memory 
and imagination disport themselves, with all the activity of holydays. 
Kb the sfnder weaves his canning web at night, that the dew may 
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string her pearls ready for the sun's first ray ; so at nigbt, when toil 
and task are done, the ever active mind sends forth memory and fancy 
to weave their airy garlands around the prosy topics of life, and to de- 
light for a moment, our waking hour, with visions of the night. The 
mind never sleeps, and in these nocturnal diversions of the dreamer lies 
the proof of the ceaseless stream of life. Like the fabled Arethusa, now 
above ground, now beneath, but whether in Arcadia, or in Sicily, still 
the same immortal stream. 

But the mind is not only ever active, but it is self-active — it has the 
power of originating action. The mind is not made to think, or to feel, 
or to will ; but the mind, by its own force, thinks, feels and wills. It 
is not merely capable of being moved to these acts, but, on occasion, 
moves itself Neither must we say that occasions are necessary to the 
motion itself of the mind; occasions only serve to give direction and 
variety to its motions. Like the sublime planets projected into space, 
once started from the divine hand, they move forever on, their direction 
only determined by nearer bodies, but not their motion. That was 
breathed into them by God, and with that immortal inheritance, they 
will live on, and move on, till He who sent them out, shall again call 
them in. So the mind once put in motion, by the inspiration of the 
Almighty, will move on, with the force of its original propulsion forever, 
unless God shall arrest it — but sleep is no arrest, neither is death. 
Or, to take a more familiar illustration, the mind is like steam in a 
boiler ; its spontaneous activity will issue at any point where a vent 
makes an occasion. 

To this spontaneous activity there are three general outlets — the in- 
tellect, the sensibilities and the will. These are the mind's great sluices 
through which, as occasion offers, its living waters pour unceasing cur- 
rents. Man may shut off any two of these, but God only can shut them 
all off. A man may cease to think and feel, and only will ; or he 
may will and think, but not feel; or he may feel and will, but not 
think ; but he can not cease all three at once ; that would be mental 
suicide. 

You will at once perceive, that to the first two, the intellect and the 
sensibilities, a good deal of attention has been given, by lecturers and 
educators. To the general subject of the intellect belongs all that has 
been said of cultivating the perceptive powers, as sense, attention and 
observation — here too belongs the memory and the judgment. To the 
sensibilities belongs what has been said of the manner and importance 
of cultivating the taste, the imagination, the &ncy and the consoienoe ; 
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whUe into the department of the will, falls what has been written about 
perseverance, energy, application. 

It is customary to speak of ** the Republic of Letters," and if we carry 
the figure up to the constitution of mind, we will find that it has not 
only a beautiful application there, but a most apposite and illustrative 
one. The intellect is legislative, the sensibilities judicial, and the will 
executive. And it is worthy of remark for our special purpose, on the 
present occasion, that the executive department is constituted in the 
most efficient manner. The will is a unit; it is never delayed by 
many counsellors; it is a miniature of the divine will; it too has its fiats ; 
it commands, and it stands fast ; it speaks, and it is done. 

Before considering more fully the power and functions of the will, I 
will revert, once more, to the self-activity of the mind. It is true that 
mind is automatic; but it is also true that there are constitutional 
biases for moving, feeling and willing, in certain- directions. This 
spontaneity, in certain persons, has more energy in some directions 
than in others. This constitutional aptitude accounts for intellectual 
preferences and successes in life. In some minds this self-activity 
flows more readily through the channel of the feelings. This 
gives us the musician and the poet ; hence the poet is born, rather 
than made, or barring the pun, poetanasceturnon Jit; therefore, he 
who is not nascetur, is not fit. In other cases this spontaneous activity 
presses most in the direction of the will, and this preponderance gives us 
our Caesars and Napoleons ; men who have the perseverance of the ant, 
the assiduity of the bee, and the tenacity of the bull-dog. Regarding 
the mind as a fluid pressing equally in every direction, we may say that 
each person's constitutional bias is "the down-hill" of his mind; the 
inclination on which it runs with most aliacrity, and generally with most 
success. I doubt not, every Teacher has had scholars who had no 
** down-hill" except for indolence and mischief, and with whom Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy, (Grammar and Geography were all "up-hill" 
work. No engineering by books or Teachers seemed to make the proud 
temple of fame accessible to them. Like a standing pool on the sunny 
side of the mountain, they stagnate and fester, for want of a current or 
outlet. It is hoped such are exceptions, while the majority of pupils' 
minds are like the imprisoned winds of -^olus, ranging round their 
mountain cavern, and seeking quick egress at the first cleft, which the 
lucky hit of the master may open. 

So far as the mind is controlled from within or from without, except- 
ing always its subjection to God, the will is the controlling power. 
The will as executive, sees that th^ decisions of the €Am\^\!ia&^% «s!^ ^svxr 
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ried out, and farther the will imparts activity to the legislative branch. 
It is empowered to rule over perception, memory, association, aljstraction 
and judgment. 

First then, what is the will ? In answering this question we need not 
enter into the vexed controversy about the ifreedom of the will nor any 
of its entangling alliances. The popular apprehensions on ibis subject 
are sufficient for my present purpose. When we speak of " willful per- 
sons " no one misunderstands us. Most of us too, know, to our sorrow 
and chagrin, what "set people" are. Equally well understood are 
'*doggedness'' and "stubbornness." All these and kindred terms 
refer to states of the will, and imply its executive powers. When you 
desire to raise your hand, you are conscious of issuing a command to 
certain muscles — the will is that commander. When the lifting de- 
mands great force, you are equally conscious of a strong mental exer- 
tion, and that increased mental force is an increased energy of will. . The 
will strains the muscles to their full tension. It is the capstan which 
lieaves'the burden. When the teeth grit, the fists clench, and the 
veins become engorged, it is the will that winds up the muscular sys- 
tem to this crisis. All feats of strength and agility must be ultimately 
referred to the will. Topham, to lift with his teeth a table, six feet 
long with 50 lbs. hanging at the opposite end, must have had a strong 
jaw, but also a strong will. A weak mind, with the jaws of a wolf, 
could not have raised the table. A living man, by nerving the force 
of his will, can not be dismembered by four horses, one at each limb ; 
while, when desponding or dead, he is easily torn asunder. The will 
nerved by hope or fear will sustain a man under the severest fatigue. 
Long journeys are performed by weak persons under the stimulus of 
hope. A man in California for $1000 walked a plank fifteen feet long 
and three feet wide, for 100 consecutive hours. It is well known how 
much further boys can jump for a prize, or in company, than alone and 
without the hope of reward. There seems to be no assignable limit to 
the control of the will over the body. Childreu will hold their breath 
to tl\e point of sufifocation. Weak women, in a fit of fright, have been 
known to carry a box of several hundreds weight down a flight of stairs. 
A Hindoo forger, under vindictive feelings, will smoke his pipe and 
jest, while the executioner is haggling off his right hand, with a knife 
and mallet, and cauterizing it with a sack of boiling pitch. Patients 
have laid themselves upon the demonstrator's table to submit to a sur- 
gical operation, such as amputating the limbs or removing a canoerons 
breast, bound by nothing, but the will ; yet as firmly held to the table, 
as if tied down with brass. It is the iron will that makeisi men strong, 
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or enduring, or swift. Jets of will put the iron into every fibre of 
muscle, so that a madman's palms will adhere to the sides of a beam, 
like steel clamps. The foregoing facts may be regarded as extreme, 
but they are not abnormal illustrations of the nature or power of the 
will over the body. A few illustrations of this subject, from the side 
of the mind, will enable us to answer the question : what is the will ? 
and also prepare us to appreciate its educational importance. When 
we are engaged in reading, and are interrupted, we are conscious of a 
drawing sensation, as if we were attached mentally to the book ; this 
traction represents the will-force. When the disturbing power is with- 
drawn, we are again conscious of directing our mind to the book ; this 
directing force is the will. It sends the attention to the book, just as 
it sends the hand to get an apple. Again you take up your dictionary 
to look for the meaning of "abstraction," you run your eye down the 
column oblivious of every thing but just that word. It is the will 
which keeps your eye and mind from every word but that one ; you 
have been abstracted from all else. Now in this mental process the 
will has done for your mind what it does for your body when walking 
on railway ties. In the former case, you see nothing but * * abstraction, ' ' 
in the latter nothing but "ties." As in walking, it is really the will 
which walks and carries along the body in its ambulations ; so in study, 
it is the will that studies, and which carries the mental faculties, the 
attention, perception, abstraction and judgment, along in its meditations. 
The will is the supervisor of all proper study. 

It has the same offices in giving tension to the mind as to the muscles. 
When fatigued with study, the will enforces the intellect, just as when, 
fatigued by toil, it invigorates the muscles. Its ultimate power over 
the mind is as astonishing, and as difficult of limiting, as is its power 
over the body. As a man may hang by the ends of his fingers until 
the unbending will renders him delirious, so too, in an exigency, the 
will may force a man to his wit's ends — so that as Festus said of Paul 
much study may make a man mad. The two termini of insanity are 
when the will has become impotent, and when it has become omnipo- 
tent. For like steam in an engine, too little or too much is equally fatal 
for its purpose ; so in the mind, too little will gives the drivelling idiot 
— and too much the raving madman. In the former case, the mind 
stops for want of motive power ; in the latter, it runs off the track, and 
is shattered by too much motive power. 

Looking at the will in the light of the facts mentioned, we see that 
it holds a commanding position. It is the monarch of the mind, ruling 
with despotic, and, at times, tyrannical poN^eift. llSa VSaa ra.^\<st ^1 ^^ 
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mind giving direction to its movements. It is the engineer giving course 
and point, speed and force to the mental machinery. It acts like a tonic 
among the soul's languid powers. It is the band that ties into a strong 
bundle the separate faculties of the soul. It is the man's momentum— 
in a word, it is that power by which the energy or, energies of the soul 
are concentrated on a given act, or in a particular direction — it fuses 
the faculties into one mass, so that instead of scattering all over like 
grape and canister — they spend theur united force on one point ; and 
remember it is the heavy round-shot that breaches the fortress, brings it 
to the ground. Or if the shot is light, it is the oft-repeated stroke on 
the same spot, that finally passes through. So that whether the mind 
carries heavy or light shot, It is the will that makes it tell. 

We come next to examine the relations of the will to the intellectual 
faculties, and from such relations to infer its educational importance. 

•And first its relation to the perceptive powers. You want to open 
the senses of your scholars. You want them to see, what they do see, 
and to hear what they "hear. The eye of the ox sees the landscape, but 
with * * a brute, unconscious gaze ;" you want your pupils, with no better 
eyes, to see a better sight, and to a better purpose, you wish them to be 
not only observant, but attentive. What shall you do ? To answer 
this question let us inquire what observation and attention are. When 
you open your eye you are conscious of feeling something, you have a 
sensation. It is felt to be in your eye, and not in your ear. It 
is a colored sensation, red or blue. Doing and feeling, all this is 
observation. Now when you proceed farther, and define the limits 
of this color, in space, as large or small; and its degree in kind, as 
light or deep ; its perdurance in time, as long or short, in other words 
when you stretch your mind all over the object, till you have measured 
its quantity, then you have attended to it. Now it will at once be per- 
ceived that most men only observe, but do not attend. They see some- 
thing in general,, but nothing in particular. They hear sermons and 
lectures but do not listen to them. They smell, but don't know what. 
Their ideas possess quality, but not quantity. If the eye of the ob- 
server is allowed thus to rove, it will gather into the memory a confused 
mass of undefined notions, totally incapable of being constructed into 
definite or intelligible trains of thought. Such mental actions are rever- 
ies, day-dreams, and when projected in the future, air-castles. In order 
to convert this vagrant, sauntering observation into attention, you must 
call in the will ; volition is necessary to stop the roving vision, and fix 
it on the passing panorama. The will fixes the landscape, and sets the 
mind to scrutinize it, in its particulars. The forest ceases to be a coh 
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lection of trees ; it becomes a congregation of oaks, maples and poplars. 
The oaks are separated into red, black, white and yellow; the white are 
classed into vigorous and decaying, fit for fuel, or ship timber, adapted 
for the keel, or good for knees. While this process is going on, the 
separated facts crystallize into definite shape, and like assorted arms in 
an arsenal, are ready for use, and at a moment's notice can be brought 
out. Here is no chaos, but a creation. 

Thus the will not only arrests the fugitive impressions, to inquire into 
their nature ; but it so focalizes the powers as to fuse the sturdiest ques- 
tions. It puts a diamond point on the attention, which divides the most 
intractable thoughts, and separates between ideas of greatest similarity. 
Instead of confounding horses and cows, unless labelled by Don Quix- 
otte's artist, the attention guided by a steady will,* "can distinguish 
and divide, a hair twixt S. and S. W. side. " But it does yet more, it 
backs the attention and thus makes it a most useful servant to the mem- 
ory. 

There has much been written about the cultivation of the memory. 
But the great secret of a ready memory, a happy memory and a reten- 
tive memory, is the will. The general notions of the observation have 
no handle, it is only the particular notions of the attention. Persons 
are unable to recollect a particular house, because they saw only houses 
in general. And a house in general is no house at all, it is only a house 
in the abstract, with no particular shape, no particular size, no particu- 
lar kind of door to enter at, no particular room to sit in, altogether an 
impracticable house, not worth having and not worth remembering, and 
is not remembered. 

But now take your bouse, which the will charged the attention to 
note, and the memory to remember. It is a dwelling house, of the 
Italian villa style, it is built of hammered sand-stone, it has a portico, 
a door- way, and two windows, one bay, walnut colored blinds, large 
rooms, high ceilings, etc. This is not only a habitable, but a memora- 
ble house, good to live in and easy to recall. 

It will at once be perceived that to recollect something ^ you must not 
store away anything ^ and it is the will that makes the difference between 
something and anything, as they go into the memory. Unless the will 
distinguishes and defines our ideas, all association is accidental, and facts 
and fancies, sensations and perceptions, flow indiscriminately and uncon- 
trollably before the mind. Foote's challenge to Macklin is a specimen 
of the mob, not train, of thoughts, running through memories, when the 

* Observe the poetic form. 
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will does not supervise the current ; e. g.* With such fects and such 
like stored away, of what avail is the memory. The impressions are a 
chaos, not a creation ; you have the materials of a world, but not the 
world. 

Again, you wish to cultivate abstraction, you want to send the mind 
on a search after a particular class of objects. But you cannot succeed 
unless you can blind the eye to every other kind ; you want simply a red 
color, none other; you want only a sharp, or only **sabean oders. " 
How shall it be done ? The will must do it, it must train the eye, and 
the ear, and the nose, as the grey hound and the falcon are trained, to 
see and pursue nothing but what is pointed out. By the aid of the will, 
your mind shall walk along a line perilous and narrow as the funambu- 
list track, and yet not fall from it. The judge whose mind is under the 
control of his will, can put it on the scent of a line of precedents, and 
it will run down the conclusion at the end of a most devious and tortu- 
ous chase. To a mind thus controlled by the will, there seems to he 
blood on the track, so swiftly and surely does it come to the cover and 
the quarry. 

Not less intimate and important is the relation of the will to reflec- 
tion. We may suppose a man's mind stored with all good and usefol 
knowledge, and that he sets to thinking. Now how is the current of 
his thought to be regulated ? He wants to think on a particular subject ; 
if he carefully attended to the ideas as they were submitted to his mind, 
he will find himself in the possession of accurate information; if he 
thoughtfully associated them in divisions and classes, as he laid them on 
the shelves of the memory, they will come forth orderly and consecu' 
tively, but what he wants is not all of each kind, but individual ones of 
every kind. How shall this be done ? Obviously some power must 
control, must be master, must hold the roll and call out the names. 
The will alone can do this ; the will therefore must take the charge, it 
supervised the attention in gathering the facts, it charged the memory 
in receiving them, it commanded abstraction in classifying them ; it alone 
therefore can marshal them for a given purpose. To one it says come, 
and it comes, to another stay, and it stays, each in his order of time and 
place. But remove the will and they issue like a crowd from a theatre, 
pell-mell. The will therefore reduces these thoughts to order and makes 
them available. Without it the thoughts and feelings flow like a river, 
ceaslessly, aimlessly on. Mind flows like the untamed, unharnessed Mer- 
rimack, the will throws across its dams and make a Lowell, and Man- 

*This example is found in Upham's Ment. Phil., commencing — "So she went into the gar* 
den to cut a cabbage leaf, to bake an apple pie,'' etc. 
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Chester, and a Lawrence. Mental stores lie around, tbe stone, the sand, 
and the lime, the will builds them into the frowning battery, or the de- 
Tout cathedral. Thoughts are a void and formless reverie ; will fash- 
ions them into a Philippic of Demosthenes, or a play of Shakspeare. 
The mind's operations are an aimless gossip till will crystallizes them 
into rational discourse and measureless tread ; till the will harmonizes 
them into the rhythmical dance. 

These are some of the things which a well disciplined will does for 
the intellectual man. Time does not suffice to consider in greater de" 
tail its relations to the understanding. I will show briefly what perse- 
verance, promptness and energy have to do with it. 

When a man is prompt upon what does he rely ? If when sum- 
moned to think he finds his attention dilatory, his memory sluggish, his 
abstraction careless, and his study indeterminate, does he not nerve his 
resolution ? Certainly ; and when his will commands the attention is on 
the alert, like an arrow on the bow-strmg. The memory is lively, ab" 
straction quick and accurate, and reflection steady ; this is being prompt, 
and to the will and that only can this readiness be ascribed. 

But you want your mind to work, energetically as well as promptly, 
and again you appeal to the will. The will passes upon the attention, 
till it covers the entire subject ; it plies the memory, till association 
bends all its energies to their last tension. Abstraction is urged till 
its subtile fluid penetrates every pore of the matter, and runs through 
it like quicksilver ; under the command of the will, all the pieces of re- 
flection form into one solid column, and press up the steep ascents of 
thought, with the energy of a storming brigade, or a forlorn hope. This 
is what we call energetic work, and this is will-work, working " with a 
will." 

Once more, we want persevering mental action, for we remember that 
"perseverance conquers all things." But if you want to catch hold, 
hold on, and never let go of a subject, you want the will, you want the 
will to drive home the barbed arrows of attention ; the will must spring 
the trap of memory • the will must administer the laws of association, 
or you can never have a rendition of the prisoner. It is the will that 
commands the attention to watch, and watch till it sees the outline. It 
is the will that enjoins patience on the judgment, and besieges the 
hard problem till it is solved. It is the will that leads on, again and 
again, the flagging laws of suggestion, till at last the stubborn memory 
yield up the desiderated prisoner. It is the will that orders the reflective 
powers to encamp before some " high argument " until, like Fabius, it 
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conquers by delay. And all this is persieverance. Perseverance there- 
fore, the invincible, is the will. Energy is the will, and promptness is 
the will, and until you have subdued the will you have neither of these 
powerful allies. Take therefore the weakest mind, as weak as water, 
and give it a disciplined will^ and like that water, its importunate drops 
will wear away the stone. A good mind without a will, compared with 
a weak wind with a will, is the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 

This brings us to the last and most important inquiry, can the will be 
cultivated ? and if so, how ? As long as we find that our own wills 
and the wills of others grow stronger, or weaker, we need not delay on 
tlie first question. Of course the will has appropriate food, or it could 
not grow. Now this will-food is motives, motives of pleasure, motives 
of profit, and motives of duty. Perhaps, philosophically speaking, it 
.shotild be said that motives are the occasions rather than the food of the 
will, for self-activity is as much the essence of the will as of any other 
function of mind, and hence it, too, only needs occasions of action. 

Therefore in educating the will, it must be our ^rst and constant aim 
to ward off all occasions of dissipation or distraction. As far as 
we can, we must seek to keep the mind in the line of one pursuit at a 
time. Hence in directing the studies of pupils it is important to prose, 
cute all study by topics. Thus the aflfections are excited; then when 
attending to another topic, the very contrast is a stimulus, and occasion 
of steadfastness. Another result of such study is the habits which are 
acquired. The intellectual inefficiency of most scholars is more owing 
to inconstancy than to infirmity of will. Their wills act by percussion 
rather than a steady traction. Their energy is in jets instead of a con- 
stant stream. . Theyare^**bird-witted," "unstable as water" and hence 
cannot prevail. Simply, they are wilful, not willing. The true medi- 
cine for such minds is mathematics ; its short steps of reasoning, its un- 
lieviating consecutiveness, and its stern demand that nothing future 
shall be known, until the past has been mastered, all these qualities 
make it admirable for vacillating minds. Having learned to take the 
short steps of mathematical reasoning, they will soon be qualified to take 
the longer ones of moral reasoning. 

Another rule for educating the will is to interest the mind. At- 
tention is not only easy when we are interested, but an interested atten- 
tion is an interested will. To this rule I will append another thought. 
One way of interesting the will is to master whatever you are at. The 
will is stimulated by the hope of conquest. It is too much like a spir- 
ited horse, defeat makes it balky. This remark allies the first and sec- 
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ond rules, it implies one thing at a time and an interest in mastering it, 
and this combined action is a powerful tonic. 

Another rule for educating the will is to excite faith. Men, as a 
general thing, are able to do what they are willing to do, for where there 
is a will there is a way, and men are willing to do what they believe 
they can do. The reverse at least is true, no man can will to do what 
he believes cannot he done. Now there are many things which con- 
spire in exciting faith or in sustaining it when it has been excited. 

Among these are cheerfulness, good humor, kind feelings, emulation, 
praise, success, prizes, promises, etc. Every successful instructor uses 
one or more of these, and that instructor, who can use most, is the best 
instructor. Yo^ will see that there is a wide range here of ingredients 
of power. A wise Teacher will study his pupils, and the subjects of 
instruction, that he may find opportunities of nourishing a hopeful 
state of mind among the scholars. Let general good will prevail, and 
let success be the rule. The will is more energized by mastermg one 
subject, than by worrying over a score. Emulation is healthful in all, 
and merited praise and promises will be useful in most instances. I 
will only tak^ time to mention one more rule. When you have 
guarded off dissipati^ig infiueiiceSf and have excited faith, then ply 
the conscience. Make the pupils feel that those things which can be 
done, ought to be done. And again, make them realize that the sense 
of duty is more persistent, and more powerful, in subjugating a recal- 
citrant will, or steadying its vacillations, than any considerations of in- 
terest or pleasure — '*Bene pr^casse est bene studuisse," was Luther's 
motto — to have prayed well is to study well. 

The following are some of the points which have been considered : 
The nature of will, its powers, its relations to the different intellectual 
faculties, and the means of cultivating it. Will was defined as that 
faculty, by which the whole soul is directed and energized towards one 
point. Of its power it was simply affirmed that its limits could not be 
defined, but facts were cited to show that its control was almost marvel- 
lous. In relation to the intellect, it was shown that the will sharpened 
attention, gave accuracy to perception, enforced and enlarged the mem- 
ory, purged abstraction, confirmed the march of reason, and acted as a 
balance wheel on the judgment. The rules laid down for cultivating 
the will, after having shown that energy, promptness, and the much 
lauded perseverence, were only several phases of the will, were — first, 
ward off distractions, teach one thing at a time, cultivate cheerfulness. 
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conquer as you go, and above all seek to infuse faith, for faith is the 
main spring of volitive action. 

I should like to have introduced other phases of this subject, to which 
I did not even allude, and would have been glad to have treated more 
extendedly and articulately some that I did introduce, but "modus in 
rebus." I will close by briefly summing up the happy results of a cul- 
tivated will. In the first place, it gives a mind the command of all 
its time. It is astonishing how much time is wasted by people who 
have never made up their minds. They are the people of many prom- 
ises and few performances — Coleridge's beginning 40,000 treatises and 
finishing none. While making up their minds which of two things they 
will do, they do n'either; between the duck and plover Ihey hit neither. 
Like the king of Prussia, unable to decide between" their white and 
black hats, they walk out bare-headed. While a vacillating pupil is 
making up his mind what to do, a prompt pupil does it. The will is 
the only procrastination-proof time-safe. In the second place, a will 
thoroughly disciplined, gives a man the command of all his talents. It 
is the only authoritative power that can summon the soul's languid or 
vagrant faculties. It is your recruiting serjeant. assembling your scat- 
tered forces. It is your commander urging on the wavering columns 
of attention and reason, till the point is carried, like Macdonald's 
charge at the battle of Wagram. In the third place, it gives a man 
the command of all his opportunities. Whatever may be a pupil's 
future pursuits, whether professional, mechanical or business, time 
will be mainly dismembered, and therefore a string of opportunities 
rather than a continuous flow. Now nothing makes these occasional 
minutes so valuable as a disciplined will ; a will which enables a man 
to turn his attention at once, and energetically, to the fortunate occur- 
rence. Half an hour a day would make the possessor of such a will a 
better scholar, in four years, than it makes one fourth of our College 
students in their collegiate course. If, therefore, you would have your 
pupils live long, cultivate the will. If you would economize your pupils' 
powers of mind, cultivate their wills. If the triumphs of perseverance, 
or the trophies of application charm you, cultivate the will ; or if there 
is any other blessing in the gift of a concentrated, self-possessed, con- 
stant purpose, cultivate the will. For the will is the mind's autocrat. 
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KENYON COLLEGE HISTORY. 



Philander Chase, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, inthe Diocese of Ohio, Feb. 11th, 1819. In our 
State there were then but five Episcopal clergymen, including the 
Bishop. In Bishop Chase's first address to the Convention, reference 
is made to the establishment of a College, ** for the education of young 
men in natural, moral and religious science," and especially intended 
for the training of candidates for the ministerial office. Thus early had 
the conviction forced itself upon the mind of this far-seeing man, that 
our clergymen, to be in the highest degree useful, must be " sons of 
the soil;" that in the midst of this wide-spread, active West, the 
Church could train up the most earnest, devoted men to minister at 
her altars. But whence were to come the funds to found a Theological 
Seminary in the wilderness ? In Cincinnati were 20 communicants, in 
Columbus 8, in Cleveland no house of any kind. Episcopal visitations 
were performed on horseback, and ministerial services in most of our 
parishes were ** few and far between." 

The cry for help went forth to the East, but there also were the 
means small, the wants great, and the response was feeble. To God, 
todj was raised the cry for aid. As many have believed, in direct 
answer to the prayer, came the thought into the Bishop's mind, ** Go 
to the land of your fathers ; appeal to the Church of England." With 
characteristic energy and promptness, he set sail October 1st, 1823. 
He was going to an unknown land, on an errand unpleasant, unprece- 
dented. Just before he left, powerful opposition from persons from 
whom he expected sympathy and assistance, had arisen, and when he 
reached England, he found that his opponents were there in advance 
of him, and that misrepresentation, prejudice and antagonism were to 
be encountered. But, prayerful and hopeful, he went on ; obstacles 
were surmounted, opposition was neutralized, and success attained. He 
returned in August, 1824. In June, 1825, the Convention ordered 
that the Seminary be opened for the reception of pupils, as soon as 
possible, at the Bishop's residence near Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 
The Instituton had been incorporated as a Theological Seminary, but, 
in 1826, the President and Professors of Kenyon College, were empow- 
ered to confer degrees in the arts and sciences. The College was thus 
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named from one of its most eminent and liberal English friends. Lord 
George Kenyon. 

In 1826, 8000 acres of land, lying in Knox county, were purchased 
of William Hogg, Esq. of Brownsville, Pa., and by unanimous vote of 
the Convention, the site of the Theological Seminary and Kenyon Col- 
lege was fixed, forever, upon such part of these lands as the Trustees 
of said Seminary and College may select. The Bishop pitched his tent 
on Gambier Hill, near where Kenyon College now stands, in June, 
1826, and the work of clearing and building began. The tent referred 
to was thus built : — " Two crotched sticks were driven into the ground, 
and on them a^ transverse pole was placed, and on .this pole were placed 
the boards, inclining to the ground each way. The ends or gables to 
this room, or roof shelter, were but slightly closed by some clap-boards, 
rived on the spot from a fallen oak tree." 

In just one year from the time that the tent was raised, the corner- 
stone of the present College building was laid. Rev. I. Morse, then, 
as now, Rector of St. Paul's, Steubenville, preached the sermon upon 
that occasion. 

The early part of 1828 was spent in Washington, endeavoring to 
procure some assistance from Congress. A bill, to grant to the College 
one township of land, passed the Seriate, but failed in the House. At 
this time the expenses of students, for board, tuition and incidentals, 
(covering every thing but books, stationery, and clothing,) weje— 
Candidates for Orders, $50 per year ; Grammar School pupils, $60 ; 
Collegians, $70. The members of the first graduating class, five in 
number, received the degree of A, B. in 1829. 

In 1831, Bishop Chase resigned the Bishopric of Ohio, and tht 
Presidency of the Theological Seminary and College. Differences of 
opinion exist as to the faecessity and propriety of this step. , Pamphlets 
were published on both sides, and the subject was discussed with earn- 
estness, if not with acrimony. 

Bishop McHvaine was President of the Seminary and College from 
the time of his consecration, in 1832, to 1840; at which time the affairs 
of each institution were entrusted to a separate faculty, the Bishop still* 
remaining the head of the Theological Seminary. 

Lorin Andrews, A. M., entered upon the duties of the office of Presi- 
dent of Kenyon College in January, 1854. Since that time the num- 
ber of students has doubled ; an increased measure of confidence, both 
in the discipline and instruction, has been gained. The future is bright 
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and hopeful. Our only need is, greater accommodations — additional 
buildings. These our prosperity requires. 

Bishop Chase has entered into his rest. To some extent, it may be 
said of him, ** that he labored, and others entered into his labors ;" but 
as long as Kenyon's spire points heavenward, so long as lasts the hill 
whose summit the Institution crowns, or the rock of which it is built, 
so long should Episcopalians in Ohio, should graduates of Kenyon 
College, revere the memory of Bishop Chase. 

Financial condition of buildings and Librai'ies, - - $106,578 

Value of unsold Lands, 68,000 

Vested Fund, - - - • - - - 80,000 



$254,578 
Indebtedness, - - - - - - 4,G0(> 



Amount of Property, productive and unproductive, - $249,978 

Summary of Graduates. — Whole number, regular and honorary, 
265; Alumni in course, 204; Clergymen from Seminary, 79; Cler- 
gymen from College, 62. 

LIST OF PRESIDENTS. 

Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, D.D., Founder, and President 

of the Theological Seminary, - - - - 1825-26 
And Kenyon College, .... 1826-:]! 
Rt. R«v. C. P. Mcllvaine, D.D., D.C.L., President Theo- 
logical Seminary and Kenyon College, - - - 1832-4(> 
President Theological Seminary, - - - - 1840 — 
Rev. W. Sparrow, D.D., Vice President of Theological 

Seminary and Kenyon College, - - - 1834-4(» 
David Bates Douglass, LL.D., Pres't of Kenyon College, - 1840-44 
Rev. Samuel Fuller, D.D., Provisional President of Ken- 
yon College, ..--.- 1844-45 
Rev. Sherlock A. Bronson, D.D., President of Kenyon 

College, 1845-50 

Rev. T. M. Smith, D.D., President of Kenyon College, - 1850-54 

Lorin Andrews, A.M., President of Kenyon College, - 1854 — 

PRESENT FACULTY. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Rt. Rev. Charles P. McDvaine, D.D., D.C.L., Oxon., President. 
Rev. Thomas M. Smith, D.D., Miltior Professor of Systematic Divini- 
ty, and Professor in Biblical Literature. 
Rev. M. T. C. Wing, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
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Eev. John J. McElhinney, A.M., Professor of Sac. Bhetorio, Church 

Polity, and Pastoral Divinity. 
John Trimble, A.M., Instructor in Hebrew. 

COLLEQK. • 

Lorin Andrews, A.M., President, and Professor of Moral and 

lectual Philosophy, Political Economy, etc. 
John Trimble, A.M., Professor of Ancient Languages. 
Hamilton L. Smith, A.M., Professor of Chemistry and Nat. ! 
Benjamin L. Lang, A.M., Professor of Math, and Civil En^e 
Francis Wharton, A.M., Professor of English Literature and '. 
Henry D. Lathrop, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Ancient Lang 
D. Brainard Kay, A.B., Tutor in Latin. 
Moses Hamilton, A.B., Tutor in Mathematics. 
C. George Currie, Tutor in Greek. 
William Grauert, Teacher of French and German. 

Summary of Students. — Theological, 11 ; Seniors, 10; Juniors, 13; 
Sophomores, 20; Freshmeu, 39; Grammar School, 70 — Total, 163. 

1856. CALENDAR. 

July 30. Commencement, - - - ^ 

Sept. 11. Autumn Term begins, 
Dec. 17. Autumn Term ends, 

1857. 
Jan, 2. Winter Term begins, 
Ash Wednesday, Matriculation day. 




Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 



Mar. 25. Winter Term ends, 


- 


- WednMdV' 


April 9. Spring Term begins, 
July 1. Spring Term ends, 
'* I. Commencement. 


-- 


- Thandagr^j 


EXPENSES. 

Board, from - . . . 
Tuition, in advance, at the beginning of each 


$80 to $100 per j3 


session, - - - . - 


80 


" *^ 


Room rent, . . , . 


12 


« *f^ 


Deposit for damages, 

Washing, - 

Fuel and lights, - - . - 


3 
10 

8 to 


15 " " 



$143 to 170 " " 
Students board themselves at from 90 cents to $1.00 per week. 
Those having the Christian ministry in view, can secure scholarships, 
by which their tuition is paid, and if approved after a probation of 20 
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weeks (during wWch all their expenses are paid), will receive aid from 
the Education Committee of the Diocese, to the amount of $125 per 
annum. 

The Library of the Seminary and College contains 6000 volumes ; 
and in the Libraries of the literary societies, the Philomathesian and 
Nu Pi Kappa, are about 5500 volumes. 

BUILDINGS. 

'^ On a knoU somewhat elevated above the plat of the village, and 
about a quarter of a mile north, is the new and beautiful building of 
Bexley HaU, intended for the accommodation of Theological students. 
About 500 yards in the opposite direction, and near the southernmost 
point of the plateau, stands the more massive and venerable edifice of 
Kenyan College, fronting north, and overlooking, with all the advanta- 
ges of its peculiar position, the valley and streapn of Yemon River^ to 
the distance of several miles in all directions. This building is of plain 
stone, 190 feet long and four stories high, including the basement ; 
with battlements, pinnacles, belfry, and a spire 117 feet high. The 
grounds around it, which are well shaded and beautifully sloped in 
every direction except the north, are embraced, with Eosse Chapel and 
the dwellings of the College officers, in a park enclosure principally 
<;omposed of natural forest trees. 

" About 200 yards north, and a little west of the College front, 
within the park enclosure, is Eosse Chapel, a substantial building, in 
Ionic architecture, with a basement room for lectures, etc. It is used 
on Commencement occasions, and is capable of containing from 1000 
to 1500 persons." 

To the north and east of the village, and some distance from the 
main street, embowered in trees, mostly of artificial growth, and com- 
manding an ever-varying, ever-beautiful prospect of the valley of the 
Yemon Eiver, with its forest-crowned hills beyond, stands Milnor HaVi, 
appropriated to the use of the preparatory school. This is a plaiti 
structure of brick, the main building four stories high, the wings thr^^* 
including the basement. It contains students' rooms, with chapel, a^ 
recitation rooms, for the accommodation of about 50 pupils, with aps^^ 
ments for teachers, and the family of the Principal. A dining ball '^ 
also attached, with all the appurtenances necessary for carrying oci^ ' 
large boarding-house. 

In addition to these public buildings, belonging to the Institution^ 
there are seven private dwellings, fru-nished to the Professors free of 
rent, owned and kept in repair by the College. 
AvQvsT, 1856. t 
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OBJEKEONZ TU FONETIK SPELTO ON 38 SKOR OV 

ETDiOLOJI. 

Az de adopjon ov Fonetik speliu iz wun ov de most praktikali ynsful 
laborz hwig kmd be undertakn, wc must not be surprizd tu f jnd dat it 
atrakted dz atenjon ov dz most praktikali mjnded men in de Yiinited 
Stats. Benjamin Fraflklin himself skeijt ist a skem ov fonetik spelij), 

and in a bref leter hwig he haz left us on de subjekt, haz, in a veri fq 
wurdz, dispozd ov de objekfon hwig woz Ji^r tu be rdzd agenst it on dt- 
skor ov etimoloji. " Etimoiojiz," sez he, " q^ at prezent veri uns^rten ; 
but sug az da ctr, de old buks wiad stil prez§rv dem, and otimolojists wiad 
d^r f^nd dem. Wurdz, in de kors ov tjm, ganj dy meni^z, az wel az d^r 
8peli|)z and pronunsiajonz, and we da> not luk tu etimoloji fer d^r prezent 
meni^z. If i Jud kel a man a nav and a vilen, he wud hqrdli be satis- 
f id wid mi telig him dat wun ov de wurdz orijinali signifid onli a lad er 
servant, and de uder an under pieman, er de inhabitant ov a vilaj. It 
iz bi dq,r prezent yvizA] onli dat de menig ov wurdz iz tu be det^r- 
mind." 

But, eldo dis qrgi^.ment iz el-konvinsig tu dt praktikal man, de skol- 
or, and espejali de skolar ho haz bin tet on de yiisual klasikal skcol and 
and yi;,niv§rsiti sistem ov instrukjon, wud not be satisfid wid it He wud 
rekvj^r uder konsiderajonz, fertu him de wurdz in de prezent spelig do) rc- 
idi konva a nofon ov d^,r orijin, er at eni rat hav even aperans ov so doj- 
ig. But ^ h^ iz it dat de spelig infermz him and duz not inferm a person 
hco iz ignorant ov Latin and Grek. Na, mor, ^his iz it dat de wurdz 
hwiQ qr not derivd from Latin and Grek soisez but from de Apglo-Saks- 
on, do) not betra dy orijin tu him at a glans. Bis iz it dat de mer Latin 
and Grek skolar iz unabl, from de erdografi ov 4e wurdz in de Lerdz 
Prq^r, tu tel de histori, derivajon, and meniu ov mor dan to er tre, az tres- 
pasez, temtajon, deliver, glon, and evn her wil most probabli be in eror, 
az he ma be inklind tu giv tu de Latin hwot belogz tu de Preng. ^ Duz 
not dis Jo him dat de spelig alon duz not giv de rekwird informajon, but 
onli de spelig in konekjon wid mug uder l^mig ; and dat doz ho akwir 
dia l^mii) wil elso sek ^t, not merli de prezdnt, but de stil older f erm ov 
4b wurd, in fert, el de historik trasez ov de wurd hwig da qr abl tu dis- 
kuver, and dat de gratest erorz ma be komited from a hasti konkliigon 
dren from a nolej ov wun er to la^jgwajez^onli, and de mer luks ov dt 
wurd. 

K^ prezent spelij), den, duz not giv de etimoloji ©r histori ov a wurd, 
and hens bi qanjig de spelip we do not depriv p^rsonz ov eni etimolojikal 
benefits. Etimolojists wil hav de sdm yq^s ov de prezent and older spel- 
igz az da n^ hav, and doz ho c^rTunabl tu studi etimoloji fer demselvz 
— and dis iz de grater pqrt ov mankind — wil tak de konkliigonz ov et- 
imolojists az da n^ tak dem, wid dis adijonal advontdj, dat de etimolojikal 
informajon wil be akumpanid wid a fonetik eksplanajon, Joirj h^ de orig- 
inal wurd kam, bi de lez ov svnd, tu loz its old and gan its ni^ ferm. 
Tro etimoloji wil dus hav bin bret tu lit, arid distiggwijt from de fels eti- 
oloji ov gramar. It wil be f^ynd tu del wid wurdz demselvz and not 
wid dq,r aksidental ertografiz. 

No wun, from de spelip alon, fer egzampl, kud tras de slitest rezem- 
blana betwen an IggliJ, Freng, Latin, Grek, Sanskrit, Zend, er Hebro 
wurd. a!e diferens ov alf abet efektynali konselz de konekfon. It iz not 
til da q,r redi^st tu sum yi^niferm and konsistent erftografi dat de konekjon 
bekumz ap^rent^ and den, onli after a fonetik studi. Hens filolojists qr 
n^ kOntent tu admit wid Sevaler Bionsen, dat " de teori ov etimoloji Joz 
itself inseparabl from dat ot fonoloji." 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



LETTERS TO THE CfflLDREN OP OHIO. 



NUMBER y I. 

Dear Children : 

Well, here it is September, and I must have a talk with mj thoixsands 
of good little children. We have had a very cool and pleasant August, 
and I hope that you have enjoyed your vacation very much. One thing 
that has made it pleasant for me, is the fact that some of you have 
written me very nice and interesting letters. I have read them 
with a great deal of satisfaction, and I would print them in the Jour- 
nal, if I had room. Besides those mentioned in the August number, I 
have received letters from the following little folks : Franklin A. Buss, 
Oneida, Carroll County; Maggie and Lizzie M'Lellan, Washington. 
There are forty towns in Ohio which are called " Washington, '' and as 
they do not give the County, I do not know where Maggie and Lizzie 
live. Elizabeth, Ebrestfield, Fayette County. Hattie Arnets, West 
Jefferson — County not given. 

I hope to receive a great many letters in September. 

As it is still vacation at the Blind Asylum, I will write to you this 
time about the Penitentiary, or State Prison. The building is very 
large, and is built of Ohio marble. It contains the Warden's house, 
the office and guard rooms, and about seven hundred cells, where tbe 
prisoners are locked up at night. There are very large buildings in 
which are shops, where a great many kinds of mechanical work are car- 
ried on. These buildings, and the walls, which are very high, inclose 
a square of about six acres. The prison and the walls are so strong 
that it is very difficult for a prisoner to escape. This is, however, some 
times accomplished by those who are very cunning. 

One day this week, with my children, Sarah and Oeorgie, I visited 
the prison. We spent an hour within its walls. It is very sad to see 
so many men shut up there for having committed crimes. At present 
there are about six hundred in the prison, of whom 148 are firom Ham- 
ilton County, 59 from Cuyahoga, 49 from Lucas, and 26 from Franklin - 
Many of the counties furnish but one prisoner each. Only 155 are 
natives of Ohio. The rest are from other states and foreign countries. 
Some of them are aged men, who have been kept there many years- 
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About 100 of them are boys, under eighteen years of age. Nearly 460 
of them were men of intemperate habits, and committed their orimes 
when under the influence of ardent spirits. Only one half of them can 
read and write, and a little more than one third of them are married. 

It is dreadful to think that more than. 100 of them were sent to the 
prison for committing murder or manslaughter. More than 300 are 
there for stealing, — 70 of them for stealing horses. About 50 were 
guilty of counterfeiting, or passing counterfeit money. The others com- 
mitted forgery, robbery, bigamy, and various other crimes. About 40 
have been sentenced for life, that is, they must stay there till they die. 
One half of them are sentenced for three years or less. 

During the year 1855, 121 left the prison on expiration of sentence, 
23 were pardoned by the Governor, 9 escaped, and 8 died. 

Children, did you ever see a zebra? If you have, you know about 
how the prisoners look, for they are all dressed precisely alike, in brown 
and white striped satinet, each stri{>e being about an inch and a half 
wide — ^the stripes "running round." 

They all, excepting such as are sick, are obliged to work hard every 
day excepting upon the Sabbath. Manufacturers hire them in large 
numbers, and pay the State for their services from 40 to 60 cents a 
day. Mr. Hayden employs 150 men in the manufacture of all kinds 
of saddlery. "The Ohio Tool Company " have a hundred men engag- 
ed in making carpenter's, joiner's, and cooper's tools. "Hall and Brown" 
have one hundred employed in the manufacture of agricultural instru. 
ments. The Messrs. Day have 20 men at work, making all kinds of 
wooden type. About 100 of the prisoners are employed upon the new 
State House. 

Their food is coarse, but substantial. Their drink, I think, is water 
and nothing else; and if the poor fellows had never drunk anything 
stronger than water, but few of them would now be in prison. 

At night they are locked up in little miserable cells, about six feet 
long and three or four feet wide. When they are sick they are placed 
in the hospital, where they receive all needed attention. The Physician 
of the prison visits them every day, and gives directions in regard to 
their care, medicine and diet. At all times the prisoners, whether well 
or sick, are treated, under the present rules and regulations of the 
prison, with much kindness. Still it is a dreadful thing to be shut up 
in such a place. Every body looks upon it as the deepest disgrace to 
be sentenced to such a prison. The prisoners are not allowed to speak 
to each other, or even to look at one another. They are forbidden to 
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speak to visitors on any subject, or even to their keepers without special 
permission. They can neither send nor receive letters till after the 
Warden has read them. 

In my next I will tell you more about them. 

Good-by, for a month. Editob. 



CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 



AT HOME. 

The Commencement at Marietta College was held July 31. The de- 
gree of A.B. was conferred on fourteen graduates. The degree of A.M. in course 
on six. The honorary degree of A.M. on Amos 6. Sears, Principal of the Acad- 
emy at Gallipolis. The degree of D.D. on Rev. Prof. Geo. E. Day of Lane Sem- 
inary, and Rev. Joseph Eldridge, of Norfolk, Conn. 

We have received the Annual Report of the Board of Education of the Town 
of Akron. Our limited space must exclude much that we would like to say in 
regard to it. It represents the School generally, under the Superintendence of 
Mr. H. B. Foster, and the efficient aid of his assistants, as having attained a 
highly creditable state. It complains of irregularity of attendance— the average 
total enrollment for the year being about 800 and the average daily attendance 
about 500. 

Receipts for the year, $5581 07 

Expenditures, 4596 21 

Paid Teachers, $1777 42 

Balance in Treasury, 13449 46 

We regret to learn that Mr. Foster retires from the profession of a Teacher 
where his labors have been so eminently successful. Without any attempt to 
ilraw upon the mere excitability of either scholars or parents, he has relied upon 
the quiet, unnoted influence of high scholarship and the unswerving exactitude 
of daily performance. Whatever doubts may have obscured his beginning, his 
ending has !eft no reasonable doubt, that his place of teaching is the true one.— 
Summit Beacon. 

Examinations in Tbdmbdll County.— The last examination of Teachers 
took place at Empire Hall, on last Friday. The whole number of applicants ex- 
amined at the several public examinations since April 1st, 1856, was 304. Of 
these 76 failed of obtaining certificates. Three received certificates for two 
years. Twelve for 18 months. Thirty-six for one year. Fifty-four for 9 months. 
One hundred and twenty- three for 6 months. Which makes in the aggregate 
1.662 years of school teaching. The Schoolmaster hereafter will be abroad in 
Old Trumbull. Judging from the number of failures, it would appear the pres- 
ent examiners are more rigid than formerly. The examinations it is said, have 
been conducted with great fairness and impartiality, by Messrs. Clask,Habing- 
TON and Griffin. The Lady and Gentlemen applicants have exhibited this 
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season a more thoroagh and complete preparation than two or three years ago, 
which is both creditable to themselves and gratifying to the public— JE7a;. 

Sidney Union School.— The work on the building for this school is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and is to be completed early next winter. It will be a substan- 
tial and handsome building, sixty-four feet wide and ninety feet long, three 
stories above the basement, fitted up in the most approved style, at an expense, 
including the ground, of about twenty-two thousand dollars. 

The Board of Education have elected as Superintendent, the Rev. Joseph Shaw, 
late Teacher of the Classical Department in the Bellefontaine Union School, Mr. 
Shaw is a gentleman of mild manners, solid scholarship, and considerable ex- 
perience in teaching, under whose management an efficient school may reason- 
ably be expected. 

BucTRus.— The Bucyrus Journal speaks in high terms of the brightening 
prospects of the Schools in that village, and pays a merited tribute to their wide- 
awake Superintendent, Mr. Hopley. Mr. H.'s successful efforts to promote the cir- 
culation of the Journal of Education^ lay us under obligations to him. 

Institutes.— The past month has been prolific in Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers' Institutes throughout Ohio. The unusually fine weather— cool and clear— 
which prevailed throughout August, has contributed greatly to the success and 
pleasantness of these occasions. 

We have been present, for brief periods, at those held in Urbana, Wilmington, 
Greenfield, and Bellefontaine. Our engagement at Eaton would have been met 
but for severe, though brief, illness. Our friends in Cambridge must excuse our 
failure to be with them, as a previous engagement required us to be in in Clinton 
and Highland Counties at the time designated. 

The Champaign County Normal School was held in Urbana, and continued four 
weeks. Mr. A. C. Deuel, assisted by Messrs. Forest and Baker, conducted the 
exercises. The rules of a well regulated Normal School were applied, and regu- 
lar recitations had. Tuition of $5 for males, and $3 for females, was charged. 
About 90 pupils were in attendance. Evening lectures were given by Messrs - 
Barney, Vaughn, and Smyth. 

The Clinton County Institute was held at Wilmington for one week. Mr. D. F. 
DeWolf, of Tiffin, as Principal, was assisted by My Messrs. Parker and Whit- 
comb. The number in attendance was not large, but much interest was mani- 
fested. Public lectures were given by Messrs. DeWolf and Smyth. 

The Logan County Institute was held for one week at Bellefontaine. Prof. 
David Parsons, and Messrs. Lukens, Shaw, Miss WHIey and others, conducted 
the exercises. Public lectures by Messrs. Parsons and Smyth. One hundred 
Teachers were present, and the exercises passed off in a spirited and highly sat- 
isfactory manner. Twenty-four new subscribers to the Jifumal of Education 
were received, which, with the twenty-two previously on our books, carries Old 
Logan eleven above the assessed number— therefore we shall not "tonp for 
Logan." 

The Highlanders held, for three weeks, an Institute at Greenfield, and had an 
exceedingly good time. Mr. William Moony had spent much time and money 
in getting up the enterprise, and though the number in attendance was not as 
large as was expected, every thing went off to the pleasure and profit of all con- 
cerned. Mr. DeWolf, of Tiffin, was there two weeks, and Messrs. Jaquith, of 
Xenia, Moony, Chamberlin, Hibden, Moore, Jones and others, formed a corps of 
Teachers such as any Institute might be proud of. Mr. Christin, of Cincinnatii 
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gave an interesting course of lectures on Pestalozzi, and bis system of Teaching. 
Public lectures were given by President Andrews of Marietta. Messrs. DeWolf 
and Smyth. 

The Institute at Eaton was under the direction and instruction of Mr. Ogden, 
of the McNecly Normal School. President Andrews of Marietta, attended that 
at Cambridge. We hear a good account of the five weeks* Institute at Lebanon. 
Under the charge of the Principal of the S. W. Normal School it could not hot be 
successful. We have heard, with great satisfaction, that the clouds that, for a 
while, had hung over "that goodly mountain and Lebanon," have passed away^ 
and that " amicable relations " have been restored. Good! "Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God " 

In regard tathe Institute held at Perrysburgh, our esteemed friend and former 
" true yoke-fellow," Francis Hollenbeck Esq. writes, under date of Aug. 23d : 
•' Our Institute numbered about 70 attendants, and the proceedings gave very 
high satisfaction. I think that we never held an Institute in this valley the re- 
sults of which were so favorable as in this instance. Most of those present de- 
sired to continue it another week. It was conducted on a different plan from 
those hitherto held. The Institute was divided into classes, and regular recita- 
tions had." 

p. S.— Since writing the above we have received the Perrysburgh Journal^ and^ 
from an interesting account of the Institute, take the following : 

" F. Hollenbeck Esq , A. B. West, E. W. Lenderson, E. Gl Bradley, and their as- 
sociates and co-workers in North Western Ohio, are doing a work for the pub- 
lic that is of the greatest importance. Ko portion of the State can boast of 
more devoted friends to education, more competent and zealous teachers, than 
the North West ; and, all things considered, no section of the State is as far ad- 
vanced. Long may the educational benefactors of the North West live to enjoy 
the fruits of their labors and the blessings of an educated and grateful people." 

Among the resolutions passed are the following : 

" Resoltfed, That every Teacher of Ohio should subscribe^ pay for^ and read the 
Ohio Journal of Education, and as many other works of an educational charac- 
ter as possible. 

Resolved, That we, as Teachers, consider " boarding round" not only injurious 
to the health of Teachers, but exceedingly detrimental to the advancement of 
pupils." 

The two counties represented in the Institute— Lucas and Wood — practice 
what they preach about subscribing for the Journal^ for 183 copies there are 
taken. 

ABROAD. 

American Institute of Instbuction.— This useful association held its 
twenty-seventh annual session in Springfield, Mass. For i^everal years past it 
has attracted a large share of attention on the part of educators, and is exerting 
a very much needed and excellent influence. The association was cordially wel- 
comed to the city by the Mayor, and a generous social entertainment was given 
by the citizens. The proceedings consisted of reading of papers by members on 
topics previously assigned, relating to some practical aspects of teaching, and 
discussions on various other subjects. Many of the most eminent Professors 
and Presidents of Colleges were among the number. President Walker, of 
Harvard, made an admirable address, urging the principle of Free Education 
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with mnch force. An elaborate discussion of the question of the relative im- 
portance of Ancient Classical and Scientific Studies to an American System o^ 
Instmction, was carried on between Prof Lincoln, of Brown University, in the 
affirmative, and Thomas Sherwin, Esq., of Boston, in the negative. A lecture 
was given by John Kneeland. Esq., of Roxbury, Mass., on the Objects to be 
aimed at in Teaching. William Russell read a paper making suggestions in 
T^ard to the operation of the Institute. Prof. Haven gave a lecture on the im- 
portance of the study of Mental Philosophy. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Education held 
its sixth annual meeting at Detroit, Aug. 13 and 14. The papers which were 

read, and the discussions that followed, were marked with unusual ability. One 
topic of peculiar interest occupied the attention of the Association, and elicited 
%n earnest discussion ;— the subject of the establishment of Graded Schools, from 
the Common School proper to the University, in its highest and most extended 
sense. The discussion established the fact that some of the finest scholars, the 
most earnest thinkers, the most indefatigable workers in the educational field, in 
eyery part of the country, without concert, had studied, and thought, and worked 
ovt the same results, all tending to the conclusion that the time had come for a 
decided advance in the character and extent of the education that the State was 
boand to provide for her youth. 

American Association for the Advancement or Science.— This dis- 
tinguished body has been holding its tenth annual ^session at Albany, during 
the past month, attended by a greater number of members, scholars and savana 
than has ever been gathered before. The exercises of dedicating the new Dud- 
ley Observatory, the State Geological Hall, and the expected presence of some 
eminent men of science from Europe, may have contributed to augment the at- 
tendance ; though there has been a growing respect for the association, as well 
as confidence in the utility of its discussions and influence, for many years. As 
the only association of the kind in this co^intry, it creates a desirable bond of union 
and inter communication between scientific men in different parts of the conn- 
try, and furnishes one of the best possible means of testing their value and 
bringing to light the discoveries and speculations going on among us. In its 
scope, the Association is not unlike the British Royal Society, and may achieve 
for science something of the admirable results which that venerable organisa- 
tion has effected. The presence of foreign scholars which had been expected, 
was not vouchsafed. 

The Association was divided into two principal sections— one for Mathemat- 
ics, Physics and Chemistry, and the other for Natural History and Geology. 
Prof. Bache was made chairman of the first section, which met in the Assembly 
Chamber; and Prof. W. B. Rogers, of Boston, of the other, which met in the 
Senate Chamber. 

One of the first exercises was a most elaborate and curious paper from Prof. 
Pcirce, of Harvard, on Potential Arithmetic. Prof. Bache gave a valuable sketch 
of the Coast Survey : Prof. Dana, of Yale, read an elaborate paper on the Plan 
of Development in the Geological History of North America. The following 
programme of subjects will show the extent and nature of the investigations 
carried into operation : 

SBcrnoN OF mathematics, physics and chemistry. 

1. On the next appearance of the Periodical Comet of thirteen years; by Dr. 
Peters. 2. Conclusion of Paper on Potential Arithmetic ; by B. Peirce. 3. On 
Ammonia in the Atmosphere ; by E. N. Horsford. 4. On the Possible Modifica- 
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tion of the methods of ascertaining the density of the earth ; bj Stephen Alex* 
ander. 5. Investigation and Calculation of the results of a general process of 
causation ; by John Paterson. 6. On the Law of Human Mortality ; by C. F. 
McCoy. 7. Analytical Discussion of the motion of a body under the action of 
central forces ; by Benjamin Peirce. 8. On Acoustics as applied to public build- 
ings ; by Prof. Henry. 9. Notes on the Progress made in the Coast Surrey, in 
prediction tables for the tides of the Coast of the United States ; by A. D. Bache. 
10. On the History and Theory of the instruments known as retoscopes, gyro* 
scopes, etc.; by W. B. Rogers. 11. On yarious Cyclones of Typhoons of the 
North Pacific Ocean, with a chart showing their course of progression ; by W- 
C. Redfield. 

8SCT10N OK NATURAL HISTORY AXD GKOLOGT. 

1. On the Volcanic Phenomena of Kilauea and Mauna Loa, and on the dynam- 
icAl theories of earthquakes, etc.; by C. F. Winslow. 2. Exhibition of living 
Gar-pikes ; by J. E. Gavit. 3. Notes on the Geology of Middle and Southern 
Alabama; by H. Winchell. 4. On some Points in the Geology of the Upper 
Missippi Valley ; by James Hall. 5. Parallelism of Rock Formations in Nova 
Scotia, with those of other parts of America; by J. W. Dawson. 6. Proof of the 
Protozoic Age of some of the altered rocks of Eastern Massachusetts, from fossils 
recently discovered ; by W. B. Rogers. 7. On Carboniferous Reptiles ; by Jef- 
fries Wyman. 8. Permian and Triassic Systems of North Carolina ; by Ebenezer 
Kmmons. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



A subscriber to the Journal^ after expressing general satisfaction with its man- 
agement, says: "But I think It would be more acceptable if it contained fewer 
advertisements, and more reading matter." 

To this criticism our reply Ih, that every number contains thirty- two pages of 
reading matter, as directed by our State Association. And if we had not one 
advertisement, the reading matter would not thereby be increased. 

We have received several letters, giving directions in regard to sending the 
Journal of Education, which are destitute of that important featitre-^ date. 
They wish their Journals sent to " THIS PLACE." We repeat what wo have 
before said, that our knowledge of Geography is not sufficiently extensive to tell 
ill what precise township, county and state "this place" is located. Wo have 
wearied our eyes in searching the Atlas and Gazetteer, all to no purpose, and we 
must beseech our friends to enlighten us on this subject. And since many post 
offices have names different from the towns in which they are located, and since 
many townships in Ohio bear the same name, it is necessary that the name of 
the County, as well as that of the Township and State, be given. 

Our friends in Washington county, who inquire of ns whether the School Law 
prescribes the number of days which make a school month, are referred to the 
State Commissioner, Hon. H. H. Barney, Cincinnati. We are not a Doctor of 
liaws, and our opinion on any such subject would be without official weight and 
authority. 

The gentleman who writes from , requesting us to inform him if we 

" know of no school as wants one to teach them the comon brantches," is re- 
spectfully informed that we don't know of no such school nowhere in these 
regions. " Comon brantches" are not taught in any schools of oar acquaintance. 
We would suggest to our correspondent the expediency of getting np a Select 
Scbool, whereby he would escape t^eViaveiViii«iv<^« o1 ^"^vcd of Examiners. 
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THINGS PERSONAL. 



The Rbv. Israel W. Andrews, President of Marietta College, and one of 
the most efficient members of the 0. S. T. A., has received from Williams College 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

LoRiN Andrews, A.M., President of Kenyon College, and the father of our 
School Law, has been chosen President for the ensuing year of the ** American 
Association for the Advancement of Education." 

Hon. I. J. Allen has resigned the Presidency of Farmers' College. 

E. D. KiNGSLET, A.M., late Superintendent of the Schools in Marietta, has ac- 
cepted the same office in the Schools of Columbus. Salary $1200 

Mr. Wm. T. Hawthorn has resigned the Superintendence of the Schools in 
Franklin, Warren County, 0., and Mr. C. C. Nestlerode has committed the 
same act in respect to Fostoria, Seneca County, 0. We hope that both these 
gentlemen will be induced to remain in our State, for they are just such men as 
we can not aflford to spare 

Martin D. Follett, A.M., has been chosen Superiivtendent of the Public 
Schools in Marrietta, Washington county. 

A. B. Cornell, A.M., has accepted^the Superintendence of the Schools in Put- 
nam, Muskingum County. 

John G. Stetson, A.M., late Principal of the Columbus High School, has been 
appointed Principal of the Schools at Walnut Hills, Ohio. 

Mr. Thomas H. Herdman, late of Antrim College, has been appointed Prin- 
cipal of the Union Schools in Greenfield, Highland County. 

Mr. Alexander Bball has been appointed Principal of the Union Schools 
in Franklin, Warren County. 

Mr. J. H. Holton has been appointed Superintendent of the t^ion Schools 
in Upper Sandusky, Wyandot County. 

Mr. £. G. Bradley has accepted the appointment of Principal of the Union 
Schools in Bellevue, Huron County. 

Mr. Samuel S. Williams has been appointed Principal of the Schools in 
Hanging Rock, Lawrence County. 

Mr. J. B Selbt has been appointed Principal of the Schools in Fredericktown, 
Knox County. 

Mr. B. B. McYat has been appointed Principal of the Schools in Chesterville, 
Morrow County. 

Mr. J. Alyin Slt has been appointed Principal of the Schools in Huron, Erie 
County. 

Mr. William Hill haa been employed as Assistant Teacher in the Union 
Schools of New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas County. 

Mr. W. J. Sage, of Chillicothe, has been appointed Principal of the High 
School in Steubenville, Jefferson County. 

Hon. F. W. Shearman, late Superintendent of Public Instruction in Michi- 
gan, and the Hon. Ira May hew, the present incumbent of that office, are the can- 
didates of their respective parties for re-election. 
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Mr. Geobge M. Dewet has taken charge of the Union Schools in Buchanan, 
Michigan. 

Rev. a. G. Hibbabd has taken charge of Salem Academy, Kenosha Ck)unty, 
Wisconsin. 

Pbof. Newton Bateman has engaged as agent for the Illinois State Teach' 
er^s Institute. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, Commissioner of Schools for Ck>nnecticnt, is re- 
covering from protracted illness. 

Rev. Joseph Shaw, late Classical Teacher in the Bellefontaine Union Schools, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the Public Schools in Sydney, Shelbr 
County. 

Mb. H. Smith, late of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has become Principal of one of 
the Schools in Hamilton, Butler Co. 

MiLLABD FiLLMOBE and John C. Fremont, formerly respectable ScLool 
Teachers in Buffalo and Charleston, have retired from the profession. 



VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 



Self-Cultuee in Reading, Speaking, and Conversation. By Miles 

Sherwood. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York ; H. W. Derby & Co.. 

Cincinnati ; and D. B. Cooke & Co., Chicago. 

The subject presented in this work is one of no secondary importance. Good 

reading and speaking are accomplishments as valuable as they are rare. And 

as an aid to the acquisition of all necessary knowledge on this subject, we think 

this work possesses marked excellences, and we commend it to the attention of 

Teachers, and of all who would improve their elocution. 

The Plymouth Collection of Htmns and Tunes, for the uae of 
Christian congregations. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
The compilation and arrangement of this work is one of the innumerable ex- 
ploits of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Upon its first appearance, six months 
ago, the more conservative of the religious Press pitched into it with a perfect 
vengeance. They fairly scoffed at its claims to public regard, and left untried 
no effort to array public opinion against it. Quite recently the book came into 
our hands, and we have given it a somewhat careful examination. Whether \\» 
music is all that it should be, and whether the book is perfectly adapted to we 
in Church services, we are not prepared to say. On this point we distrust onr 
qualifications to judge. But as a collection of " psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs/' we know not of its equal. Such a variety and amount of lyric poetry- 
hymns so expressive of all doctrines and truths, and adapted to every condition 
of spiritual life, can, we believe, nowhere else be found in a single volume. Boy 
the book, O reader 1 It will do you good. 

Educational Essays. By E. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. NewEdition. 
Swormstedt and Poe, Cincinnati. 
Dr. Thompson Is one of the men whom we respect fbr talent and learning, and 
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lore for the possession of a sweet and gentle Christian temper. These Essays 
are like their author, earnest, persuasive and beantiftil. They discass questions 
of deep interest and importance, such as Clobb Thought,— Cokplicts op 
LiPB,— Mbktal Stmmbtbt,-— Mobal Edtjcation, and Obiginalitt. It is a 
work that all Teachers should possess. Would you make your friend a valuable 
and acceptable present ? Send him (or her) these " Essays." 

Letters from Europe, etc. By E. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 

This is another good book, by the same Publishers as the Essays. It is ex- 
ceedingly readable, and whoever takes it up will be likely to hold on to it till 
he reaches " Finis." 

Chronological History of the United States, arranged with plates 
on Bern's principle, by Elizabeth P. Peabodj. New York : Shel- 
don, Blakeman & Company, 115 Nassau st. 1856. 
The plan of this work is new. It attempts to aid the acquisition of historical 
knowledge by the use of maps, or colored plates. Formerly Geography was 
studied by merely verbal descriptions of boundaries, rivers, etc Atlases were 
not used, and all ideas of topography were vague and uncertain. So in history. 
To remember statements and written facts is more than most minds are able to 
do. This work adopts an " ingenious representation of time, on a chart so divi- 
ded and subdivided that any year of the 2500 in the ancient chart, or of the 1850 
of the modern chart, can be discriminated at once by the glance of the eye. It 
brings the outlines of the story of humanity into the mind of the youth, through 
the sensuous fancy, at that age when impressions are indelible." In short, the 
chart is to the study of History what the map is to the study of Geography. We 
have not given the work such a degree of attention as to qualify us to speak 
positively in regard to its merits. This much we will say, it is worthy of the 
careful examination of all Teachers. 

A System of Physical Geography, etc. By D. M. Warren. 
Philadelphia : H. Cowperthwait & Co. 1856. 
Reader, did you ever meet D. M. W. ? Well, we will venture the remark that 
you never dreamed that so social and jovial a fellow would ever seriously set 
himself down to write a book. But he has done it, and, we think, with much 
success. It is a large quarto, and contains 92 pages. It is arranged logically, 
written in superior style, and embellished and illustrated by very fine engrav- 
ings, maps and charts. 

The Teacher's Guide to Illustration. A Manual to accompany 
Holbrook's School Apparatus. By F. C. Brownell. Hartford. 
Here is another of the '* books that are books,'' and we regret that our narrow 
limits forbid our giving it the notice which its merits demand. We wish that 
all Teachers would procure and examine it. Its cost is small, but its suggestions 
are of great value. All Teachers, of whatever grade their schools may be, will 
find this a most useful and instructive manual. Address F. C. Brownell, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Sargent's Standard Readkrs. By Epes Sargent Boston : Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 

W« have heard of an Irishman who repeateiUy raised his gun and aimed at 
ducks upon the river ; but finally shouldered it, and went home without once 
firing. When asked why he did not shoot, he replied, "Faith, an' as iver I 
would be getting a good aim at one bird, another would be after coming between 
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me gnn and that, so I had no chance to fire, at all at all." It is a good deal so 
with us in regard to books. As soon as we get oar eye on one good book, an- 
other comes along to divert oar attention. Bat, as another Irishman said of his 
wife, who weighed 300 pounds, "you can not have too much of a good thmg." 
Sargent's Series consists of a Primer and five Readers, arranged for learners at 
every stage of progress. Oar examination of these books has not been thorough. 
But so far as we have formed an opinion in regard to their merits, it is altogether 
in their favor. The selections have evidently been made with great care, judg- 
ment and taste. 

The Standard Speller, by the same Author and Pablishers, has been received 
bat not examined. 

First Lbssons in English Composition. By Mrs. Spencer Smith, of 
St. Louis, Mo. Boston : Hickling, Swan and Brown. 1856. 
What multitudes of youth there are who can pass a satisfactory ezaminatioo 
in Grammar and Rhetoric, but who can not write a respectable compositioD. 
And aware of former failures in this matter, the idea of getting up a composi- 
tion soon becomes to them a terror. To aid learners in overcoming difllcnlties, 
various works have been prepared within a few years. The " Lessons " of Mrs. 
Smith will, we think, achieve great popularity with Teachers and Papils. It is 
admirably adapted to induce the learner to think, and to understand the princi- 
ples of language, and their use for the appropriate expression of ideas. (Note— 
We have received notice of the coming of a package of books from the above 
named Publishers, but the books themselves have not yet— Aug. 20 — arrived.) 

Familiar Science, etc. By R. E. Peterson. Fifty-ninth Thousand. 

Applegate & Co., Cincinnati. 

This very valuable work has for some time been before the public. Its object 
is to explain the common phenomena of life,— the philosophy of facts with 
which all are familiar, but which few understand. Its conception is clear ami 
logical, and its execution admirable. It is worthy of a place in all schools and 
in every family. 

PERIODICALS. 

The American Journal of Education and College iierieti?— New York— for July, is 
a most excellent number. Among the contributors for this month are Re? • 
Henry Ward Beecher, and President Andrews of Marietta. Terms $3.00 per an- 
num. Address N. A. Calkins, 348 Broadway, New York. 

Ladies^ Christian Annual, James Challen, Editor, Bulletin Building, Third street, 
Philadelphia. Price $1.00 per year. This is a periodical of great value. While 
it is entirely free from sectarianism, it is eminently Christian in its tone and 
spirit. We wish that its refining and elevating influence might be felt in all 
families. 

The Ladies' Wreath and Parlor Annual for Augost is, like each of its predeces- 
sors, a pleasant and profitable work for the family circle. Burdick and Scovill. 
108 Spruce street, New York. 

The Student and Schoolmate— Edited by N. A. Calkins and A. R. Phippen, Xew 
York. Published by them, and by Robinson & Richardson, Boston. This is a 
work for children, though all may peruse it with profit. Every number contains 
articles worth more than the annual cost— one dollar. 

The School FeOow—Dis.f Edwards & Co., 321 Broadway, New York. This is 
another of the numberless periodicals which are designed for the reading of 
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children. We have seen but one number, and can only say that it appears to be 
well adapted to interest and instmct the little folks. - It is profusely illustrated 
with fine wood cuts. 

Woodtoorth't Yoiahs^ Cahinety 118 Nassau street New York, has been a favorite 
in our family for the last six years. We never have seen a more useful, lively, 
and attractive Journal for "the little ones at home." $1.00 per annum. 

T3ff}eofthe Times. — Semi-monthly, Longley Brothers, Cincinnati. This spirited 
advocate for a reform in our orthography, etc., holds on its way with a zeal wor- 
thy of its object. We wish that it might tind a patron in every Teacher. 

The several State Educational Journals all maintain their well established rep- 
utation for talent and zeal. We regret to learn that the largest (in pages,) of them 
all, and the only one of them all which is accustomed immoderately to puff it- 
self — is deeply involved in pecuniary embarrassments. Since it is the organ of 
three different States, and receives liberal governmental patronage, with a very 
large advertising support, its embarrassments surprise us. We hope for ite fu- 
ture prosperity. It certainly possesses many excellencies, and its habit of self- 
hindation is only as a small speck on the sun. Without this speck it would be 
more beautiful, but with it its beauty and value are very great. 

Barnard's American Journal of Education we have not received since May. 

Catalooubs. — We have a score of them on our table, which we intended to 
notice in this number, but the crowded state of our pages compels us to defer 
such notice till our next. 



A Pbaotioal Schoolmast£B.'— We once heard of a committee's interfering 
with and turning out a schoolmaster, for committing enormities, in the way of 
illustrating his lessons. It appears that he had enlisted the minds of the pupils 
in Natural PhUosophy, and tried to get some apparatus, but he was told to do 
the teaching, and leave the nonsense. But nothing daunted, he got some appa- 
ratus himself and told the boys if they would bring a mouse or two the next 
day he would show them the effects of nitrogen upon them. The next day came 
the committee, to reprove him, because forsooth, the boys in their eagerness to 
learn, had been up all night trying to catch mice for their mastbr,^nd disturbing 
the house 1 He promised to do better, but when he came to Astronomy he com- 
mitted a more atrocious crime— for being deficient of an Orrery, he took the bifr- 
gest boy in the school, and placing him in the middle for the Sun, told him to 
turn round slow on his axis as the Sun did ; he then placed a little fellow lor Mer- 
cury ; next to him a girl for Venus ; then a representation of the Earth ; then 
a fiery little fellow for Mars, and so on, till he got all the planetary system ar- 
ranged, and explained to each how fast he was to turn on his heel as he went 
round his orbit. Then giving the signal, the Sun commenced revolving ; away 
went the whole team of planets around him, each boy keeping in his proper dis 
tance from the centre, trotting with the proper velocity in his orbit and whirling 
around in due proportion as he performed his revolution. It must have been a 
rare sight, and a lesson which the boys retained ; for do you think, my dear Sir, 
that John, who represented Mercury, would ever forget that he had an easy 
time walking round the lubber in the centre ; while Will, who represented Her- 
sehell, must have been out of breath in scampering around his orbit ? 

But the boys did not forget the lesson, neither did the master ; they danced, 
but he paid the piper I for, horrified, the committee dismissed him at once ; he 
had been teaching, for aught they knew, the dance of the TTixklitLdjbr«Vc\!A;&.~-'&x. 
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THE CIRCULATION OFTHE JOURNAL. 

It will be remembered that our plan for increasing the circulation of the Jour- 
nal, as presented at Mansfield, was rejected by the Association. Since that lime 
we have indulged little hope of making the Journal self -supporting for the present 
year. We have, however, received over 200 new subscribers, and we hope that 
September will greatly increase our list. 

The following Counties now stand above par, i. e., they furnish a greater num- 
ber of subscribers than the assessment, already published, called for. We give 
the names in the order of the support which they give the Journal. The figures rep- 
resent, not their whole number of subscribers, but their excess above the number 
assessed : Lucas 96, Athens 90, Warren 75, Clermont 73, Seneca 52, Huron 41, 
Wood 39, Preble 19, Lake 16, Highland 15, Logan 11, Jefferson 10, Madison 8, 
Brown 3, Pickaway 3, Williams 1, Erie 1, Stark 1. Eighteen out of our eighty- 
eight counties are at par, or " more so." Of the remaining seventy, Butler, 
Champaign, Clinton, Defiance, Fayette, Franklin, Lawrence, Muskingum, Port- 
age, Sandusky and Vanwert are but from 1 to 8 below par. 

Of the towns, Fostoria, with a population of 900, gives us 63 subscribers, while 
Ohillicothe, with 9,000 souls, gives us none. We had one subscriber there for a 
while, but he has recently left. 

Do not fail to read our new advertisements. The Masons and Mbrsiams are 
out with a new abridgemnt of Webster's Dictionary. Hickling, Swak and 
Brown advertise several works of interest and value. H. Cowpbrthwait & 
Co. announce their long promised work on Physical Geography. The Apple- 
tons call attention to their new High School Geography. J. H. Colton. & Co- 
advertise their several Geographies, and announce their forthcoming American 
School Geography. Mobris Cotton calls attention to his interesting works for 
Amusement and Instruction. J. U. Rolfe repeats his liberal oflTerof premiamt< 
etc., which do not fail to read. J. B. Cobb & Co. advertise White's Geography 
and Record. We have not seen these works, but we know their author, and since 
a good tree can not bring forth evil fruit, we feel authorized to recommend them. 
Read the announcement of Mr. Heyl in regard to Esther Institute, also of the 
Teacher who wants a School, and the School which wants a Teacher. 

Honor to whom Honor.— Shakspeare, or somebody else, has remarked that 
'comparisons are invidious." Very likely they are, but we can not very well 
help making them sometimes. And at the peril of getting ** scratched,** we 
must sa}' that some folks are better than others. For example : Our old friend, 
John Smith, jr. of Stringfellow County, O., wrote us, last January, that we might 
depend on his County for 239 subscribers to the Journal, in case we would be- 
come its Editor. But to this day ho has sent us but two nameSy and one doOar* 
But in one of the Southeastern Counties of our goodly State, there lives a Young 
man whom we had never met, and who was under no obligations to ns, either 
by promise or otherwise. Well, our Young friend has, of his own accord, sent flt 
117 names and 117 dollars. Self-moved he has sent us 810.50, which is li| per 
cent of his salary, to be applied to the funds of the 0- S. T. Association. All 
this ho has done unsolicited. 

While at Mansfield we received from him a note, from which the following is 
an extract :— ''The fates are again against me : a fourth time am I kept from the 
Association. A year and a half ago was befogged on the river; a year ago was 
sick ; six months ago my friends were sick; and now, after making all prepara- 
tion for an early start yesterday morning for Mansfield, yon may imagine my 
disappointment at being kept at home by chills and fever." 

We hope that the next attempt of this earnest Athenian nmy be snccessfnl, 
and that, in December, we may see \i\m sA o^lt «i\xYv\La.l meeting. 
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COLUMBUS, OCTOBER, 1866. 



ASSOCIATE EDITORIAL. 



OHIO FEMALE COLLEGE. 

The beautiful collegiate structores which are arislDg in all parts of 
the State, are witnesses not only of the enterprise and liberality of their 
founders, but also of a deep, settled interest in Education, pervading 
society to an extent which justifies such generous investments. 

The above lithograph affi)rds a good representation of one of these 
noble structures in South-Westem Ohio. It is situated at College Hill, 
a most beautiful village six miles north of Cincinnati. The site oi this 
village is on the extreme limits of the plateau which environs the val- 
ley of the Ohio River, 660 feet above its waters. It is highly diversi- 
fied with hills* ravines, groves, meadows and forests. The dwellings are 
all neat and tasteful, each situated in the midst of generous grounds 
and embowered in shade. The public buildings are numerous and in good 
taste, especially the College above named, the Presbyterian Church, and 
the Hall of Agriculture; the latter located upon the '* Model Farm" 
of the Farmers' College, and unsurpassed for its elegant architecture.^ 
Altogether, the scenery of Cdlege HiU strikes the strangw as unusu- 
ally interesting and lovely. 

The structure here represented eccupies the eote of the original col- 
lege built in 1849, and burned in 1864. This fine structure has sprung 
up within the last eighteen months frcnn the ashes of the former, and is 
nearly thrice larger, and far better ccmstruoted for the purpose designed. 
All the improvements of modem art have been laid under contribution 
for the convenience, comfort and healthfulness of its apartments. It 
stands upon an eminence surrounded on all sides, save one, by a deep 
ravine, ^ere pure and copious streams of water alx^und. It consists 
of a main central building and two wings, filming three sides of a 
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quadrangle 145 feet in length and 80 in depth. The massive walls 
are constructed of 950,000 brick, four stories in height. The observa- 
tory surrounding the whole is 96 feet above the ground, and contains a tel- 
escope equatoriaUy mounted, and affords a view of landscapes indescri- 
bably beautiful and luxuriant, to a wide extent. 

A minute description of the building, including the apparatus for 
warming, lighting, ventilating, watering, etc., would fill a volume; but 
we may give fairly an outline of these arrangements in an extract from 
the seventh annual catalogue, now before us. 

**A copious circulation of pure air in every dwelling or sleeping 
apartment is not only eminently salutary in itself, but is also an indis- 
pensable condition to the success of all other sanitary measures. To 
secure this we have spared no pains or expense. Through the agency 
of steam, the entire atmosphere of the building is renewed as often as 
twice in every hour ! A copious current of pure air enters at the top 
of a distant tower, pervades a cool subterranean passage 200 feet in 
length, enters chambers beneath the basement, is there attempered by 
the mild radiation of steam pipes, and thence arises by numerous flaes 
to every part above, filling the house with a summer air in winter and 
a winter air in summer — never dried and burned as it were by contact 
with the red-hot iron of furnaces and stoves. The boilers whence the 
steam is supplied for warmth and motive power, are placed in a separate 
building near 200 feet removed from the buildings which they warm.'' 

The arrangements for gas-lighting, watering, extmguishing fires, 
sewerage, cooking, &c., are all equally elaborate, and justify us in pro- 
nouncing this edifice superior to any hitherto erected in this country 
west of the AUeghanies. 

The Professional Department under the direction of Prof. Wood and 
his Lady, has always aimed at substantial attainments in soience and 
literature, rather than the showy and ornamental, seeking meanwhile to 
give to each department its due consideration. Deeply impressed with 
the unsettled and indeterminate state of our collegiate sohools in regard 
to the liberal education of females, the variety of standards, the indefi- 
niteness of degrees and titles, and the consequent worthlessness of Di- 
plomas, the Faculty of this college have labored assiduously during the 
last two years to introduce uniformity in the practice of all our ooUeges 
for females in regard to these important matters. 

Perhaps we shall be pardoned, therefore, for presenting here, in 
dosing this article, the course of study pursued in this Institation, and 
the standard of qoalihcation requisite to the attainment of the Degrees, 
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hoping that oar coadjutors in female education will read, ponder, and 
either amend or adopt 

PREPARATORY STUDIES FIRST TEAR. 

First Term. — Mental Arithmetic, Modern Geography, History of 
the United States, Heading, Spelling, Writing. 

Second Term. — Written Arithmetic, English Grammar, Watte, 
Reading, Spelling, Writing. 

Third Term. — Written Arithmetic, English Grammar, Reviews, 
Reading, Writing, Spelling. 

SBCONB TEAR. 

First Term. — Latin Grammar, Familiar Science, Arithmetic, Read- 
ing, SpeUing, Writing. 

Second Term. — Latin Reader, Arithmetic, U. S. Government, 
Reading, Spelling, Writing. 

Third Term. — Latin Reader, First Lessons in Botany. 

Reviews. — Reading, etc. 

Scripture Lessons semi-weekly. Exercises in Composition weekly, 
both years. 

COLLEGIATE COURSE — ^JANITOR. 

First Term. — Algebra, General History, Bible Geography, Genesis, 
Job, Gospels. 

Second Term. — Algebra, Botany, Ancient Geography and Mythol- 
ogy, Genesis, Exodus, Gospels. 

Third Term. — Book-Keeping, Botany. 

Reviews. — Leviticus, Numbers, Gospels. 

Compositions and Readings througbout the year. 

TEMPLAR. 

First Term. — Geometry, Intellectual Philosophy, Botanical Analy- 
gis. Drawing, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Gospels. 

Second Term. — Geometry, Rhetoric, Drawing and Perspective, 
Ruth, Samuel, I Kings, Acts and Galatians. 

Third Term. — Algebra, Physiology. 

Reviews. — 11 Kings, I Chronicles, Psalms, Acts, I Corinthians, 
Thessalonians. 

Compositions, Rehearsals through the year. 

JUNIOR. 

First Term. — Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Psalms, 
Titus, I Timothy, II Corinthians. 
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Second Term, — Chemistry, Ecclesiastical History, Criticisms in 
Cowper, n Chronicles, Proverbs, Eocl., Cant., Romans, Acts. 
Third Term. — Zoology, Moral Philosophy. 

ReviewB, — ^11 Chron.,Esth., Ephesians, Phil., Col., Philem, James. 
Poetical Efforts, Behearsals, through the year. 

SENIOR. 

First Term, — Astronomy, Political Economy, Criticisms in Milton, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hebrews, II Timothy, I Peter. 

Second Term. — Geology, National Theology, Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, II Peter, Jade, John. 

Third Term, — Physical Geography (Guyot,)Butler's Analogy. 

Reviews, — Daniel to Malachi, Revelations. 

Essays, Lessons in Music, vocal or instrumental; Crayon, Oil Paint- 
ing, optional through the year and coarse. 

SUPERADDED CLASSICAL COURSE — GRADUATES. 

First Term, — Caesar, with Latin Syntax, Greek Grammar, Survey- 
ing, with Trigonometry. 

Second Term, — Cicero's Orations, Greek Reader, French Grammar 
and Reader. 

Third Term. — Cicero, Greek Testament, French Reader, Reviews. 

SUPRA GRADUATES. 

First Term, — Virgil, Greek Testament, La fienriade, Be StaeFs 
Germany, Latin Prosody and Scanning. 

Second Term. — Virgil, Calculus, German C^ammar and Reader, 
Kame's Elements of Criticism. 

Third Term. — Virgil, or Anabasis, German Literature, Lord*8 
Modern History. 

Translations, Essays, Scripture Exegesis through both years. Music 
vocal or instrumental at pleasure. 

DEGRESS. 

Graduates in the Collegiate Course of Study are entitled to the 
honors of the first Degree : the Baccalaureate, entitled The LaureaU 
of Am, (L. A.) 

Graduates in the Superadded Classical Course are eiititled to the 
honors of the second Degree ; the Grown Laureate, entitled the Lau- 
reate of Literature, (L. L.) a. w. 
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SCHOOL MACHINERY. 



Every school baB of necesBity Bome kind of machinery by means of 
which its movements are regulated, and order and study seonred. The 
variety of instrumentalities employed in the school room, is, probably, 
as great as in any other department of labor. Each agency' has its 
zealous advocates, who claim for it superiority over all others. The 
''Schools" in school discipline are about as numerous as in theology. 

The primitive agent was the rod. Even in the days of Addison its 
use was nearly universal — not only to improve the English boy's 
manners, and lop off the unnecessary shoots of his depravity, but also 
to awaken his understanding, quicken his dullness, and barb his genius. 
He was switched on the track of rectitude, and, it is to be feared, as 
frequently *' switched offV His careless a in writing was feruled into 
the intended o (oh !). Even the false quantity of his Latin verse was 
correctly measured on his cranium ; but, to his great favor, the meter 
was generally Adonic. 

To this primitive machine have been added many inventions and im- 
provements, though its use, the thought of which so haunted Steele for 
more than twenty years aflber his release from school, is by no means 
one of the ** lost arts.^^ In cases of emergency, the rod will, doubtless, 
ever be regarded as a sine qua non. The other extreme in school 
forces is love. The child is won from his waywardness, his enthusi- 
asm kindled, his stupidity healed, and his soul warmed into an intense 
desire for success, by the potency of affection and good will. The 
inventor of love as the true art oi school discipline, deserves more 
fervent gratitude than a Fulton or a Watts. 

The medial agent— -and one in pretty general use — is the tongue. 
Of all school forces this is the most potent. It combines the fear of 
the rod and the charm of affection. In its magic tones is a power 
strong enough to quiet the rage of a maniac, and in its discords and 
irritations lurks a demon, possessed of evil spirits enough to convert any 
school room into a pandemonium. It can flatter a stupid fellow into 
the belief that he is a prodigy, and put his sluggish soul into quite a 
brisk movement for fame ; or it can sting the sensibilities with derision 
and shame, until the inflamation consumes every aspiration and hope of 
success. The ** armed pedagogues," which were such a terror to 
Steele, are impotent for mischief, compared with the Xanthippes of 
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equally ancient fame. Another agency in the education of youth — 
without giving its relation to those already mentioned — is what may 
well be termed the motive power. Motives of personal reward, pride, 
self-respect, honor, ambition, duty, etc., are held up before the youth- 
ful mind, as a stimulus to effort. Neither the rod, the tongue, nor the 
love of his teachers, influences his conduct, or shapes his character. He 
studies neither through fear of, nor love to his teachers; but either to 
attain personal ends, or to acquire the ability of doing great future good 
to others. The potency of proper motives, as a means of school disci- 
pline, should not be overlooked; but the nature oi th^ motive used, 
should be considered with great care. The selfishness of the human 
heart needs no special culture. Its aims and aspirations, on the con- 
trary, need elevating and enlarging — the great motive for influence i« 
duty. One has well said, that the motive truly glorious is when the 
mind is set "rather to do things laudable, than to purchase reputation." 
To give an increase of force and weight to the influence of correct mo- 
tives upon the young, the fear of the punishment, consequent to aa 
improper course of conduct, is doubtless a valuable auxiliary. It was 
a custom among some of the ancient Greeks to make their slaves drink 
to excess, and then expose them to their children, that by this means 
they might receive an early aversion to a vice which makes men brutal 
and monstrous. 

These embrace, we think, the principal agents, or forces, used in the 
school room. The system of rules and usages — the peculiar mechanism* 
by means of which these forces are applied and combined into a system 
of culture and discipline, constitute what we mean by the machinery of 
a school. The forces used by different teachers are frequently the same, 
while the means of applying them vary greatly. There is, however, 
suftcient similarity in the machinery of different schools to give rise to 
what are called "systems." This similarity, however, pertains more to 
the means of ascertaining how the machinery of the school works, than 
to the parts and adjustments of the machinery itself. 

One of these systems is known as the monitorial, and applies chiefly 
to the government of the school. We remember distinctly our first 
introduction to a large Graded, or Union School. At the right and left 
of the teacher sat the two monitors, with pencil and paper in hand, 
noting the whispering and other cases of disorder among the scholars. 
It was to us a novel scene. The teacher, relieved from the care of the 
school was giving his "undivided attention" to a recitation. It seem- 
ed a regular gala-day for the rogues, who, with eyes on monitors, vied 
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with each other in adroitDess and oonning. The fellow who oonld cut 
up the most pranks and not get ** spotted/' considered himself the hero 
of the day. When fairly detected, and the monitor was aboat "to clap 
him down," all his skill and practice was brought into requisition to 
establish a case of innocence. The monitor, on the other hand, who 
could make out the biggest list, was the most popular with the teacher, 
as it was an evidence of great faithfulness. As the monitors were ex- 
cused from school duties there was a brisk competition for the post. 
We received the impression then — and a more intimate acquaintance 
with the system has but deepened it — that the monitor generally, in- 
stead of being a check, is the oeeanon of half the mischief he sees. 

Another system is the self -reporting. Of this we have a more fa- 
vorable impression; though in the hands of inefficient teachers it is, 
doubtless, the source of incalculable mischief. Temptations, at best, 
beset the pathway of every child; it would seem to be the duty of 
instructors to remove, instead of multiplying them : still, where the 
means of detecting a &lse report exist and are vigorously used, the 
very temptation overcome, imparts moral strength. 

The popular sentiment of the school, thus fortified and supported, 
becomes a bulwark against falsehoods. Confidence in the truthfulness 
of children is one of the surest measures for making them worthy of 
it; at the same time, there should be the certainty of detection if false, 
and the strongest motives on the side of truth. To extend confidence 
to a child, and at the same time, strong temptations to abuse it, is almost 
certain to prove disastrous. In the self-reporting system there can^ and 
always should be, the strongest influence in &vor of truth-telling. 

The system of marking recitations, used in most of our colleges, for 
the purpose of comparing the attainments of the different members of 
the class, proves a spur to its drones and a strong incitement to diligence. 
The class marks, in many colleges, constitute the basis upon which the 
college honors are conferred. At West Poini, I believe, the honors 
are conferred upon theyotn^ basis of scholarship and deportment. At- 
tainments in study are there counteracted by disreputable behavior. 
For schools, the system of West Point seems greatly preferable. Why 
should the attainments and conduct of the scholar be divorced in the 
estimate of his scholarship? 

A complete machinery is one of the distinctive features of a model 
school — a machinery simple, yet eflfective, combining every proper influ- 
ence ; but, after all, machinerji is not success. Theoretical systems of 
education, however grand and imposing, without the vital power of the 
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liying teadier pervading and energizmg the whole engmerj, are at beet 
but splendid fulures. The greatest machine in the school room is a 
live, enthusiastic Teacher. 
Cleyblutd, August, 1856. a. b. whitb. 



COMMUNICATIONS, 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOL- 

BT n. A. PBASfl. 

This is no new subject. Many able minds have examined it, bnt a^ 
riyed at no satisfactory conclusion. So long as it remains an unsolved 
problem in the science of school-teaching, though some may regard it as 
trite and devoid of interest, and others as not susceptible of solution, I 
think we should not cast it entirely aside. To us Teachers it is a matter 
of great importance, since upon the manner of our disposition of it, de- 
pends in a high degree, our success in the profession. 

Another consideration that would seem to bring this subjeot home to 
us, is the &ot that many of the schools in the State have, with various 
results, been conducted, of late, on the principle that corporal punish- 
ment should never be inflicted upon pupils by their Teacher. This is 
certainly an innovation, if not an improvement in sdiool-room disoir 
pline ; as in former days the rod was believed to be the most needed 
article of school-room furniture ; and it behooves all, in my opinion, — 
parents and directors as well as Teachers, — impartially to examine tiie 
whole matter, and endeavor to arrive at a proper conclusion. The 
Teacher especially, inasmuch as such a weight of responsibility is rolled 
upon him at the present day, should seek to know the truth in. this par- 
ticular ; hence every instructor, — tyro as well as adept, •— should gar 
ner up with great care, all the information in reference to sohool gov- 
ernment, which experience or observation enables him to obtain. I say 
tyro as well as he that is skilled by practice, because it it the beginner 
that passes through the ordeal that is to test his fitness for the employ, 
ment; and he, £ax more than the established Teacher, meets with incL 
dents peculiarly adapted to call forth and exercise his powers of inven- 
tion ; and his experience, communicate^to others who intend to become 
teachers, will benefit them more than the experience of adepts in the 
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professsion. Let me not be misunderstood. I do not wish to deory 
the wisdom of the expert. What I desire to saj; is, incidents ocoor- 
ring in the sohool-room of the impraoticed Teaohor, ire much more in- 
teractive, if properly considered, than the experience of an instractor 
•r disciplinarian, after that dignity settles upon him, which practice 
rightly had, seldom fuls to confer. When a preceptor has, by toil, per- 
severence, faithfulness and repeated experiments, acquired fame as being 
successful in his profession, he manages his pupils with much less diffi- 
culty than attends the eflR)rts of beginners to control their scholars. 
While in the latter case, the spirit of disobedience is continually mani- 
festing itself, in the former, it is awed into submission. 

Nor should a Teacher be satisfied with what information he may di. 
rectly acquire on this point : he should often and carefully compare 
notes with other members of the profession. This remark may apply 
to every useful kind of information pertaining to the calling. In earlier 
days school teaching was comparatively unknown; what we style a 
Teacher was denominated a master ; and the principal qualifications re- 
quisite in him, were the ability to distinguish between a spelling book 
and an almanac, expertness in the use of the rod of correction, and a 
willingness to teach or keep for a mere pittance. Then, School-masters 
were not under the necessity of comparing views and experiments, ex- 
eept in regard to the most efficient means for preventing their lawless 
pupils from expelling them from the school-room. Happily, in this age 
of progress and discoveries, that is but a second consideration. Now, 
pupils, like the three insatiable things mentioned in Holy Writ, con- 
stantly cry. Give, give, give ! and Teachers cannot secure too many 
helps in the way of discharging their manifold, onerous, yet pleasant 
duties. Doubtless it was at least a partial realissation of this truth by 
the pioneers of the educational cause, that led to the institution of those 
powerful aids called Teachers' Associations, than which perhaps nothing 
has doneCLore towards elevating the calling to the dignity of a profes- \ 
sion. 

None will deny that children, whether at home or in the school-room, 
should be taught obedience ; nor will any intelligent person affirm that 
good order is not indispensable to a scholar's proficiency. Th^ great 
question is, can a school be duly governed without the use of the rod, 
strap, ferule or other similar instrument ? Some people have singular 
ideas of punishment : they suppose that the term necessarily conveys an 
infliction of some kind of pain upon the pkfrsical system. I respectful- 
ly beg leave to differ from such an opinion. I hold that there are a 
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least two other sorts of panisbment, and that of the three, the inflictioa 
of bodily suffering is, in most cases, the least successful. The discipli- 
narian that exercises the best control over his school, is he who has most 
effectually won the confidence, esteem and affection of his pupils. To 
such scholars there can be no greater, acuter punishment, than the con- , 
soiousness that their conduct has brought upon them the displeasure of 
their Teacher. This the humane parent and instructor well understands ; 
and to them an amplification of the point under consideration, were use- 
less. But there is another class to whom the idea appears, simply, rt- 
fined nonsense. They either have never known, or quite forgotten that 
man's moral nature is a harp of surpassing delicacy of expression ; 
though in a state of carnality, every string of the instrument is untuned, 
and little issues from it but notes of discord and angry strife. ' * What ! " 
they exclaim in astonishment, ** do you mean to say that the hearts of 
hardened children and youth, who have the vilest of examples set be- 
fore them at home and in the street, are susceptible of being moved 
and reformed by reason and the government of love? " I certainly do. 
But why that smile of contemptuous incredulity ? The fact of such 
children witnessing so pernicious home examples, so far from strength- 
ening your objection, renders their management by a skillful Teacher 
only the more feasible. They enter the school-room, expecting such 
treatment as they have ever received ; and they deliberately resolve to 
brave the penalties that the instructor may inflict upon them, and con- 
tinue in the way of perverseness. Now let that Teacher avoid calling 
their bad passions into exercise^ but silently, perseveringly and fiaitb- 
fully work upon their better nature, — for the most abandoned possess 
good traits of character, however much a course of reckless viciousness 
may have concealed them, — let him earnestly strive to induce such 
pupils to feel that they have souls, and that he desures their well being, 
and it will not be long before the spark of goodness will brighten, and 
become a flame and consume the rubbish that now buries it 4eep from 
the sight of the cursory observer. Yes, I would much rather under- 
take to subject to wholesome control, a youth that has had his heart per- 
verted by injurious examples at home, than one that has become hard- 
ened in vice despite wise parental training. If a Teacher should ever 
despair of reforming a wayward pupil, I think it must be when that 
pupil has steadily gone the downward road, notwithstanding the judici- 
ous restraints of a fond father, the moving entreaties of an affectionate 
sister, and the tearful advicoiof a loving mother. 

But there is another mode of punishment, which, though less effec 
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:ual than that to which I have just referred, is more efficient than the 
Infliction of bodi^ pain. I mean deprivation. By withholding from a 
lisobedient pupil some privilege more or less valuable in his estimation* 
according to the degree of his viciousness, he will in the majority of 
MUses, be led to see the unprofitableness and ingratitude of his course, 
uid thus be brought into that state in which he can be affected by kind 
areatment. For example, if he is inattentive and mischievous at the 
HMitation-seat, and he is proof, as you may judge, against reason, let 
bim recite once or twice alone and after his mates have been dismissed. 
If he. has behaved unbecomingly at recess, keep him in two or three 
;imes, while the other scholars are out at play : give him a recess by 
tiimself, and shorten it considerably. If he however grow only the 
more obstinate, other modes of punishment must be employed, more or 
less severe, as the case seems to demand. The dernier resort of th« 
Teacher who will not use the rod, is suspension, or in case of utter in- 
corrigibleness, expulsion. But to either of these methods, and especi- 
ally to the latter, there are formidable objections. In case of suspen- 
sion, the pupil gets behind his class. Now one of the greatest evils con- 
nected with schools, in the estimation of us Teachers, is irregular at- 
tendance on the part of scholars. We claim, and justly too, that if a 
pupil absent himself from school one day only, he receives an incalcu- 
lable injury ; because he thus loses the benefit of the explanation of 
some important principle ; he is compelled to pass over something which 
he does not understand, or go into a class less advanced, in either of 
which cases, he becomes discouraged, loses his interest more or less in 
his school, and makes little progress in his studies. This is the way in 
which the majority of instructors reason. I know that there are Teach- 
ers, — how well they merit the name I leave the reader to guess, — 
who, like many parents, contend that a scholar may, if he be '' smart," 
stay out two or three days every week and yet keep along with his class ; 
bat in my opinion, only a moment's investigation of the matter will sat- 
isfy any intelligent person that this is a fallacious assumption. If in 
arithmetic, for instance, the object is to enable the pupil to solve the 
examples, I grant that the assertion may be correct ; but if, as we gen- 
erally hold, it is the business of the student to get a knowledge of the 
principles upon which those problems are to be solved, the opinion has 
not truth for its foundation. 

(Concluded in next No.) 



** Lot pitched his tent towards Sodom," and not a few young men 
are following his miserable example in the way of wine, cards and Sab- 
bath-breaking. 
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THE SCHOOL-MA'AM'S FUNERAL. 



I have just returned from a yisit to the place of my natiyity, among 
the greeu hills of the dear old Keystone State. Some people talk of 
their Nett England homes, as though he who is guilty oi haying heoii 
bom west of the^^Hudson, could have no sacred memories which twine 
with affection around the scenes of his childhood. Blessed NeW Eng- 
land, I love thee, for in one of thy sweetest vales, my dear Father- 
now in Paradise — opened his eyes upon the light of this world; and 
upon a neighboring sunny hillside my incomparable Moth^^ upon who§e 
head the weight of seventy years now rests heavily, first saw the bean- 
tiful sunlight. 

But not there alone are home-circles and homcHSoenes pleasant 
Hills as grand, mountains an towering, vallies, glens and dells as green 
and quiet, abound in Pennsylvania as can be found in our more 
eastern States. 

''As the mountains are round about Jerusalem," so tibey encirded 
the lovely valley in which I spent the first fifteen years of my life. It 
was far away from any city or village — a neighborhood of honest and 
industrious farmers. The church to which we went on the Sabbath 
was away over the western hills, four miles distant. The store and 
the Doctor were to be found six miles away, and m another township. 

There we lived in Arcadian quietness, as peaceable, as unambitious 
a community as could be found in all the wide, wide world. The only 
gatherings which the children then had were at our rural school, which 
was ''kept" just three months in the summer, and the same time in 
the winter. 

I have said that from that former home I have recently retained, 
having spent there my late vacation. I had not been there fdr ten 
years. Many things there excited my interest. My Mother rode with 
me to the churchyard, to visit my Father's grave. I wept as I listened 
to narrations of his conversation during his last days of earth. He was 
a noble Man, a true Christian^ a kind Parent. He now dwells in the 
presence of "our covenant-keeping God," as he was wont to call our 
heavenly Father. And in that enclosure I found the names of scores 
of men and women whom I had known a quarter of a century ago. 
They rest from their labors — the places which had long known them 
shall know them no more forever. 

While tarrying in my native valley there came news that Mrs. Laura 
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Selden had died, and was that afternoon to be buried. Her late resi- 
dence, and the place of her funeral, was distant ten miles from my 
Mother's, but I determined at once to attend. I had good cause for 
wishing to be present, and to weep with those who should weep beside 
her sepulcher. She was no relatitt| of mine, and more than twenty 
years had passed since I had seen mc. But once I had loved her with 
the ardent affection of a young boy's throbbing heart. She was my 
first School-ma^ am. Thirty-five years ago last May, I had reached 
the age of five years, and Miss Laura Kingsbury was ** hired to keep " 
oar school. 

My good brother Samuel hitched up his fine Morgan bays, and over 
the bills we made our journey to the town of Mendon, which we reached 
just as the funeral procession was entering the meeting-house. We 
entered, and taking a retured seat, I attempted to listen to the exercises. 
They sang, ** Why do we mourn," etc., to the plaintive tune of China. 
The Minister read lessons from the bible, prayed and preached, but my 
thoughts took no part in the services. They were all away amid the 
scenes of my first summer's school. For an hour I lived over again 
those three months, thirty-five years ago. Oh ! many tender and pre- 
cious recollections came thronging into my mind, of my association with 
Miss Kingsbury, my first Teacher. 

I was a slender boy, timid, exceedingly afraid of strangers. The 
morning came when school was to commence. My cousin Julia, — 
three years my senior, — called to accompany me. The school-l^use 
was a mile from my home, and I carried my dinner. As we went 
along, the birds sang sweetly among the beech and maple trees, — the 
grass was green and the leaves were fresh and beautiful. May flowers 
bloomed, and the morning was as delightful as could be wished. But 
I was sad, for my tunid spirit failed me at the thought of meetings the 
''School-ma'am." I had not seen her, and Julia told me not to be 
afraid — that Miss Kingsbury would be good; but some of the large 
boys assured me that she would *' lick me like fire-drive-it," and my 
poor little ohicken-heart was inclined to believe what the boys said. 
Never a culprit entered a court with more distressing apprehensions 
than I experienced when I entered the school-room. But very soon all 
my fears took their departure, and before the time came for ** the boys 
to go out," I felt quite at home there. 

Miss Kingsbury was then about twenty years old, had taught school 
the previous summer. Her manner, though decided, was gentle and 
persuasive. She spoke with her pupils — about twenty-five in number 
—of her coming to teach them, of her hope that she should have a 
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pleasant school, how she wished them to be good children and to make 
improvement in learning. She then read in the bible and prayed with 
us. After that, she inquired our names and ages. She patted me on 
the shoulders, said I was her youngest pupil, a brave little fellow to 
oome to school, and that she dared to say that I should be one of her 
best scholars. And that summer I gained a love for the school-rooin 
which has been an abiding affection with me ever since. 

Days and weeks passed by, and soon came "the last day,*' as we 
used to call it. A happier summer I never spent, and ** the last day" 
was one of grief and weeping with me. Oh ! how much I loved that 
good school-ma'am. 

I will mention some of Miss Kingsbury's traits as a Teacher, as thej 
now dwell in my memory. It is true that I was too young to judge 
very correctly in regard to qualifications for teaching, yet the impression 
which I received then remains with distinctness on my mind. 

She was prompt and exact. Although it was before the time of 
clocks in school-houses, she always began and closed school at the pre- 
cise minute appointed. Her watch — the first I ever saw — ^was her 
guide. And such was her influence over her pupils that while she 
remained our Teacher, we next to never bad a tardy scholar. In all 
her exercises she was systematic and orderly. Her rule was "Just 
Right." She often told us that we should try to do exactly right, and 
then we should fail of perfection ; but if we tried to do pretty well, 
we should do very badly. 

She was exceedingly tasteful and neat in her ** schoolhouMe-keepingy 
Our school-house was a pitiful little shell of a thing, without an entry, 
with slab seats, a fireplace that reached almost across one end of the 
room, guiltless of paint or plaster, the floor fall of knot-holes, and the 
ceiling composed of a few loose boards which had never known a plane 
or nail. But Miss Kingsbury induced the boys to bring, every morn- 
ing, maple boughs with which the crater of a fireplace was filled, and 
its sooty blackness hidden. Not far ofif there was a rocky hill, where 
grew an abundance of laurel bushes, their deep-green leaves interspers- 
ed with most beautifal and delicate flowers of white and pink. These, 
every Monday, we brought to the school-house, and Miss K. arranged 
them in the comers, and hung them from the joists, and in various ways 
disposed of them so as to make our old shanty of a room look really 
beautiful. Not many of us wore shoes, and if one came with muddy 
feet, he was required to visit the **run," a streamlet just back of the 
house. 

She was kind and cheerful. She was strict and, when necessary, 
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could punish with severity, as a saucy boy one day found out to his 
Borrow. But she really loved her pupils, and delighted in seeing them 
happy. How well do I remember how kindly she talked to me the day 
I fell from the fence and slightly bruised my arm, — how she bathed it in 
the cold spring-water, and encouraged me to bear the pain vrithout cry- 
ing. A more happy disposition never blessed a human soul. Out of 
school, and sometimes in it, she was mirthful, ready to tell us funny stories, 
and never so pleased as when she saw us happy. She was very much of 
a wit, and well understood how to set us all laughing, when she chose. 
And I have noticed that those Teachers and Clergymen in whom there 
is a vein of pleasantry and humor, are generally the most successful, 
and most beloved. They possess the warmest and most benevolent 
hearts, and are most prompt* and earnest in all their efforts for doing 
good. Find a person who is forever grave as an owl, who thinks it a 
sin to laugh, and you have before you a cold-hearted and ungenial 
being, whose want of lively sympathies disqualify him for usefulness. 
I have ever found that those who are most ready to rejoice with the 
rejoicing, are also most ready to weep with the weeping. 

And such was my first School-ma'am. Many an incident arose in 
school which her ready wit turned to good account, making that old 
room for a minute ring with laughter, which would soon subside into a 
happy expression of countenance and a joyousness of heart which made 
our school duties all pass along pleasantly. 

After the services at the church, or meeting-house, as they oall it there, 
the coffin with its inmate was borne by '* devout men " to the grave. 
The precious dust was committed to that home where it shall rest till the 
*' mortal shall put on immortality." I wept as I turned away from 
that burial scene, not so much in sorrow for her death, as in tender re- 
oollections of her kindness to me thirty-five years ago. 

Many excellent Teachers I since have had in schools of all grades, 
and among them some of the noblest and best men in our land, and to 
whom I am deeply indebted ; but not one of them all does my memo- 
ry love as my first School-ma'am. If I have any good qualities as a 
Teacher, to her, more than to any one else, am I indebted for the bias 
in that direction. My first impressions of School were of the right 
character, and I do firmly believe that the Teachers of liitU children, 
standing as they do at the sources of human character, occupy a posi- 
tion which demands the best talent, the highest qualifications. 

Septembbb 10th, 1856. ▲. m. b. h. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES. 
ARISTOCRACY. 

BT. JOHN G. 8AZX. 

Of all the notable things on earth. 
The qaeerest one is pride of birth, 

Among onr ' fierce Democracy ! ' 
A bridge across a hundred years. 
Without a prop to save from sneers— 
Not even a conple of rotten Peers, 
A thing for laughter, sneers and jeers, 
Is American Aristocracy. 

Depend upon it my snobbish friend. 
Your family thread yon can't ascend, 
Without good reason to apprehend 
Ton may find it waxed at the ftirther end 

By some plebean vocation 1 
Or worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine, 

That plagued some worthy relation ! 

Because you flourish in world affairs, 
Don't be haughty and put on airs 

With insolent pride of station I 
Don't be proud, and turn up your nose. 
At poorer people in plainer clothes, 
But learn, for the sake of your mind's repose, 
That wealth's a bubble that comes and goes ! 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows. 

Is subject to irritation. 



Tna Lots of Hon b.— It is only shallow minded pretenders who either make 
distinguished origin a matter of personal merit, or obscure origin a matter of 
personal reproach. Taunt and scoffing at the humble condition of early lilb 
affects nobody in this country but those who are foolish enough to indulge in 
thorn, and thoy are generally sufficiently punished by the published rebuke. A 
man who is not ashamed of himself need not be ashamed of his early condition. 

It did not happen to me to be bom in a log cabin, but my elder brothers and 
listers were bom in a log cabin, raised among the snow drifts of New Hamp- 
shire, at a period so early, that when the smoke first rose from its rade chimney, 
and curled over the fVoien hill, there was no similar evidence of a white man's 
habitation between it and the settlements on the rivers of Canada. Its remaiSB 
still exist, I make it an annual visit. I carry my children to it, to teach them 
the hardships endured by the generations which have gone before them. I love 
to dwell on the tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and the 
narrations and inddents which mingle with all I know of this primitive fiunHj 
abode. I weep to think that none of those who inhabited it are now among tlie 
living; and if I ever fledl in affectionate veneration for him who raised it, and 
defended it against savage violence and destraction, cherished all the domestic 
virtues beneath its roof, and through the fire and blood of seven years' Revota- 
tionaiy war, shrunk firom no toil, no sacrifice, t6 serve his oonntiy and to raise 
his children to a condition better than his own, may my name and the name of 
my posterity be fbrever blotted flrom the memoiy of mankind.— DommI Wsfistor. 
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WATCH, MOTHER. 



Mother! watch the little feet, 
Climbing o'er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street. 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall; 

Never count the moments lost. 

Never mind the time it costs. 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 

Mother! watch the little hand, 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sand, 

Tossing up the fragrant hay. 
' Never dare the question ask, 
"Why to me this heavy task ? " 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 

Mother ! watch the little tongue, 

Prattling eloquent and wild; 
What is said and what is sung, 

By the happy joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, 
Stop the vow before 'tis broken ; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in the Saviour's name. 

Mother! watch the little heart, 
Beating soft and warm for you; 

Wholesome lessons now impart; 
Keep, O keep that young heart true. 

Extricating every weed, 

Sowing good and precious seed ; 

Harvest rich you then may see, 

Ripening for eternity. 



Heaven.— Were there a country on earth uniting all that is beautiful in 
nature, all that is great in virtue, genius and the liberal arts, and numbering 
among its citizens the most illustrious patriots, poets, philosophers, philanthro- 
pists of our age. how eager should we cross the ocean to visit it! And how 
immeasurably greater is the attraction of Heaven ! There live the elder brethren 
of creation, the sons of the morning, who sang for joy at the creation of our 
race ; t^ere the gre^t and good of all ages and climes ; the fViends, benefactors, 
deliverers, ornaments of their race ; the patriarch, prophet, apostle and martyr ; 
the true heroes of public, and still more of private life ; the father, mother, wife. 
child, who, unrecorded by man, have walked before God in the beauty of love 
and self-sacrificing virtue. There are all who have built up in our hearts the 
power of goodness and truth, the writers from whose countenances have shed 
light through our dwellings, and peace and strength through our hearts. There 
tbey are gathered together, safe from every storm, and triumphant over every 
evil, and they say to us, "Come and join us in our everlasting blessedness ; come 
and bear part in our song of praise ; share our adoration, Mendship, progress 
and work of love." 

SO 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHERS' MEETINGS. 

In many of the Union Schools of oar State, nothing has proved a 
more efficient agency in the work of their improyement, than the 
Teachers* Meetings. We refer not to Institutes, County Associations, 
or other gatherings of Teachers from different towns. Wc employ the 
term to designate the stated meetings of the Teachers of the Union 
Schools of an individual City or Village. These meetings, in one way 
or another, are, we believe, held wherever Union Schools have been 
established in our State, and wherever they have been conducted in 
the best manner, there the best schools are found. 

For some months it has been in our mind to address inquiries to the 
Superintendents of the leading schools in the State, in regard to their 
mode of conducting these meetings, and for eliciting opinions on the 
subject, which their observation and experience in the matter may qual- 
ify them to give. But, as also on many other questions and points of 
duty, we have humbly to confess that " we have left undone the things 
that we ought to have done," and we sit down to write on the subject 
with little knowledge of the matter beyond what our own personal ob- 
servation has taught us. 

We will speak of the Teachers' meetings in Toledo, as they were 
while we were connected with the schools in that city. We would by 
no means present them as examples of what such meetings should be. 
It is very probable that in many other towns they are managed far bet- 
ter. But it may interest some to read what we have to say on the sub- 
ject. It may afford them some useful hints, and it may provoke some 
of the many able Superintendents of schools in the State to show a 
more excellent way, and which we will gladly lay before our readers. 

Our meetings were "by authority;" that is, the Board of Edu- 
cation required the Teachers in their employment to attend all such 
meetings as the Superintendent should appoint. Excepting for seri- 
ous illness, no Teacher was ever excused from attendance. We 
preferred allowing Teachers to dismiss school for a half day in the week, 
for attending to other business, than that they should be absent from 
the Teachers' Meeting. And so inflexible was this requirement, and 
80 controlling was the impressions of the Teachers on this subject, that 
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a case of absence, except for unavoidable reasons, seldom occurred. 
Nearly all the Teachers greatly preferred to attend, thinking that they 
could not afford to lose the benefit thus derived. • 

OuB FIRST MEETING VOR EACH TERM was held on the Saturday previ- 
ous to the commencement of the term, — usually at 3 o'clock P. M. 
The time and salaries of the Teachers began with that day. This meet- 
ing was designed to be introductory to the subsequent meetings of the 
term. The Superintendent examined the Teachers in regard to their 
knowledge of the printed ** Rules and Regulations" which the Board 
had prepared for the government of the schools, and explained such 
points as were of doubtful interpretation. He answered such questions 
as were asked in regard to general or individual duties, and appointed 
the future meetings of the term. He introduced the "new'' Teachers, 
and an opportunity was afforded for forming and renewing acquaint- 
ance. 

Our regular meetings, after the first, were held every alternate 
Saturday morning, commencing at 9 o'clock. We thought that weeJdjf 
meetings would not be best in our case, for the following reasons. It 
would leave too little time for attending to matters of individual duty 
or recreation. Every Teacher needs one whole day as often as once in 
two weeks, when they can be entirely free from public duties. Again, 
the exercises at our meetings were of a character to require previous 
study and preparation, and we judged it better to have one good meet- 
ing than two poor ones. We held them on Saturday mornings, rather^ 
than on some evening of the week, because a majority of our Teachers 
were ladies who would not always find it agreeable to go out in the 
evening ; and because most faithful Teachers become too much fatigued 
by the labors of the day, to engage with interest in exercises which 
continue from two to three hours. 

Regularity and Order. The High School bell, which weighs 
4,305 pounds, and can be distinctly heard in all parts of that widely 
scattered town, rang at half past eight. Soon the Teachers were all 
assembled. Th^y left hats, overcoats, bonnets, shawls, overshoes, etc., 
in the halls, (which were also dressing-rooms,) and a few minutes 
before nine, took their seats^ after a required order. The Superinten- 
dent took his seat, and all conversation at once ceased on the first stroke 
of the large clock, and as the ninth was heard the exercises began. 
Almost always the Teachers were in their seats in due time, but if one 
entered after the exercises commenced, the fact received prominent 
notioe in the minutes, kept by the Secretary. This strictness was 
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deemed advisable both for the pleasure and profit of our meetings, and 
as an example for imitation bj Teachers in managing their respective 
Schools. 

ExEKGisES. All meetings were commenced with devotional exer- 
cises. A brief passage of Scripture was read, two or three verses of 
»ome Hymn were sung, and a prayer offered. These exercises seldom 
occupied more than five minutes. The Secretary then read the pro- 
ceedings of the previous meeting, and the remaining exercises followed 
in the prescribed order. Although the exercises were diversified so 
that there might be a sufficient variety to avoid weariness, still some 
one subject for each term was made prominent, that we might give it a 
thorough review. One term we took Mental Arithmetic, another Elo- 
cution, another Orthography, another Analysis of Sentences, another 
something else. 

The following programmes of exercises will afford an idea of their 
general character. 1. Devotional Exercises. 2. Reading minutes of 
the last meeting. 3. Mental Arithmetic, — Stoddard, page — . 4. Esaay. 
The best mode of conducting Spelling Exercises, by Mr. A — . 5. Re- 
marks on Essay, in the way of criticism, or otherwise. 6. Recess of 
10 minutes. 7. Eseay. — ^What plays are proper for children to prac- 
tice on their school-grounds; by Miss B — . 8. Remarks, Criticisms 
etc. 9. Questions for advice by Mr. C. and Missrs D. E. and F. 
10. Announcing programme for next meeting, and dismission. 
^ We have not the Secretary's book in our possession, but will venture 
to say that his record would read about as follows. 

''October 1st, 1854. The Association met as usual. All the 
members present except Miss G-., who was detained by the severe dek- 
ness of her brother. The exercises proceeded according to the order 
previously announced. (Here would follow a brief and, sometimes, a 
smile-provoking notice of the drift of the Essays.) The follo^dng 
questions were laid on the Superintendent's desk, and replies were ren- 
dered: 

Question. What shall he done when pupih plead previous absence 
from school as an excuse for failure in recitation^ 

Answer. If the absence was unavoidable, theiexcuse should be 
received for the morning recitation, as its preparation would have 
required preparation the previous day. But if the absence was unne- 
cessary, the lesson should be exacted. 

Question. How can we best prevent pupils acquiring an unnatural 
tone in reading? 
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Answer. See that tbey thoroughly understand what they read, and 
show them by correct example how to read naturally. 

Question. In reciting their kssons, is it better for pupils to use 
their own language, or the words of the author f 

Answer. Scientific terms, rules and definitions, should ordinarily 
be giyen in the precise language of the author; but general descriptions; 
explanations, etc., might better be given by the pupil in his own lan- 
guage. The Teacher should haye a care that the pupil form a habit of 
correct and dignified expression. 

Question. Bow can untruthfulness in pupils he most effectually 
corrected f 

Answer. By an appeal to conscience, if one exists ; if not, create a 
conscience, if possible. Severe measures may, however, be resorted to, 
should moral suasion fail to correct the evil. 

After a pleasant and profitable session of 2\ hours, the Association 
adjourned. H. I. J., Sec'y." 

The programme for another meeting might be as follows : 

1. Devotional Exercises. 2. Beading minutes of last meeting. 

3. Critical exercise m reading. Lesson, Section , McOuffey's Fifth 

Beader. 4. Essay. The influence of convenient and tasteful school 
grounds, buildings and furniture, in forming the character of the young, 

by Miss B . 5. Bemarks and criticisms. 6. Becess, 10 minutes 

7. Exercise in analysis and parsing. 8. An original school anecdote, 
by each Teacher. 9. Programme for next meeting. 

It was the object of these meetings to improve our qualifications fox 
teaching and governing schools. We were careful to render them live- 
ly and entertaining, as well as instructive ; and though whispering and 
other like improprieties were prohibited, still our meetings were oc 
oasions of pleasantry, and, sometimes, of amusement. 

Among the anecdotes read in answer to the demand in No. 8, were 
these. 

" Model method ov teaching Mental Arithmetic. A Teacher, 
not long since, while instructing a class in mental Arithmetic, thus solv- 
ed the following example: If 3 men can do a piece of work in 12 
days, how long will it take 4 men to do the same? 

Solution. If 3 men can do a piece of work in 12 days, 1 man can 
do it in ^ of 12 days, which is 4 days, and 4 men will do it in 4 times 
4 days, which are 16 days." 

**A CLASSICAL education. A Father, while his cheeks glowed 
with paternal pride, remarked that his little son was getting a clas^ca^ 
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education in one of our Primary Schools. When told that children in 
that department are not taught the classics, he asked, * a'nt they taught 
in classes? and a'nt that a classical edticationV^* 

Our meetings did not often continue more than two hours, though 
sometimes they did not close till 12 o'clock. At first our exercises 
were agreed upon hy the Teachers, each one proposing whatever he 
saw fit. As ohjections to this course soon became apparent, the Super- 
intendent assumed the duty of dictating the whole performance of each 
meeting. He would frequently consult with individual Teachers in 
regard to the topics to be presented, still in all things his judgment was 
the law of the meetings. 

When written questions were presented for eonsideration, the fDlkw- 
ing order was preserved : The questions were laid upon the Superin- 
tendent's desk before he took his seat. When they were reached in 
order, the Superintendent read the one which happened to come up first, 
but did not give the name of the author, that no one might feel embar- 
rassment. All the Teachers had an opportunity to '* free their minds " 
on the subject, which several of them usually embraced. Their opin- 
ions were not always unanimous. Then the Superintendent "summed 
up," and gave as definite an answer as he was capable of doing. The 
answers given above are mere abstracts of those given in the meeting. 

Occasionally permission was given to all the Teachers to propose such 
questions as they chose, to which answers were made. 

As the Superintendent passed around among the schools during the 
week, he would sometimes observe things which ought to be corrected, 
and of which he did not deem it best to speak to the Teacher. At the 
Teachers' Meetings he would allude to them in a general way, ao as to 
correct the evil, and not wound the feelings of a sensitive Teacher. 

The improvement which most of the Teachers made by attendance 
upon these meetings, and the consequent improvement in their schools, 
were most obvious. The Teachers thus became acquainted with eaeh 
other, and kindly sympathies for each other were awakened. All soon 
learned their respective duties in a system of Union School^, and our 
*' school machinery" worked with little jarring, or disorder. 

The average number of Teachers in attendance was about twenty. 
In very small towns, and in large cities, this plan might need modifica- 
tion. 

Should any Teacher desire further information on this subject, they 
are referred to Mr. John Eaton, jr., the present Superintendent of the 
Toledo Schools. 
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THE R I A. 



** A thing of beauty is a joy forever." There are words of beauty, 
or beautiful words. Some are pleasant and cherished on account of 
their vocality. Their utterance delights the ear, and we love their rep- 
etition. Others are beautiful on account of their origin and signifi- 
oanoe. The word Halcyon is an example. But when a word, a name, 
a term, combines these several elements of beauty, to the eye, the ear, 
and the soul, it becomes an object of almost sacred attachment. 

And such is the word ORIA. Whether in softest whisper, or in 
fallest force, its utterance is easy, and its sound pleasant. And its 
origin and signification are exceedingly beautiful. We may read all 
the books, and search all the Dictionaries of our language, and the 
word ** Oria " we shall not find. 

At the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, the members of each class 
organize themselves in a society for given purposes ; among which is 
the perpetuation of their acquaintance and the strengthening of their 
ties of affection. Periodically they have a class letter , which contains 
a condensed report of every member of the class, a copy of which is 
famished to each member. Each class is designated by some name, 
either selected, or formed for the purpose. 

The class which graduated in 1855^ adopted as their motto the sug- 
gestive words, ** Our Rest Is Above;" the initial letters of which 
Compose the word '' Oria." In sound and in meaning it possesses sur- 
passing beauty. ** Our rest is above !" Said our Lord, ** My Father 
worketh, and I work." Work is a condition to our accomplishment of 
the divine purposes in regard to our happiness. All the truly great 
and good of earth have been distinguished for hard worh But there 
remaineth to such a Eesty sweet as Heaven^ lasting as Eternity. '' Our 
rest is Above, ^^ — not here, where so much work needs be done, but 
"above" with God. 

The Oria numbers 58 members ; two of whom are Missionaries in 
foreign lands, and nearly forty are engaged in teaching in fourteen dif- 
ferent States. They, like Mary Lyon, are workers, but with her they 
will at length '*rest from their labors, and their works will follow 
them." 

Would it not be a pleasant idea to have the several classes in our 
High Schools form themselves into societies, with appropriate mottoes 
and names? 
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TO HOPEDALE. 



One pleasant morning in September, we left the Capital City for a 
trip to Hopedale, the seat of the M'Neely Normal School. We bad 
known something of this Institution, by reputation, and we knew in 
what County it was located. Still our ideas of the school and the place 
were quite indefinite, and we started on our journey not knowing the 
things that should befall us. 

We took the cars on the Central Ohio R. R., and went to the town 
of Newark, in Licking County. Flogging in the Navy has been abol- 
ished, and there is but little whipping in our schools at the present day, 
and we So not, just at present, think of any valid reason why the name 
of this fine County should not be changed for another more in kee|nng 
with the humane spirit of the age. Licking, or even Killing^ would 
be an appropriate name for a County on the Missouri, or the Potomac, 
but it sounds rather too pugilistic for a name among the peace-loving 
people of Ohio. 

At Newark we took the cars on the Steubenville R. R., and passing 
through the Villages of Dresden, Coshocton, and some others, we made 
our way eastward. The country through most of Coshocton and Tus- 
carawas is beautiful. To one who has lived for years in a dead-level 
country, it is a joy to come in sight of hills, such as those among which 
his yearsrago were spent. As we proceeded the hills became more nu- 
merous, and instead of standing off in the distance, they came near and 
crowded down upon the road, till there was barely space enough left 
for the track. Carroll and Harrison Counties are, so far as we saw 
them, as hilly as Litchfield and Berkshire. 

One hundred and twenty miles from Columbus is Miller's Station, 
about three miles from Hopedale. There we landed — some dozen of 
us — and entered into a discussion in regard to the best mode of ascend- 
ing the mountain to "the College." Several stout boys, without lug- 
gage, concluded to avail themselves of the means of locomotion which 
nature had furnished them. The rest of us, including a lady and three 
children, bargained with one of the two men who live at the ** Station " 
to transport us to our destination. With a «pan of beautiful black 
horses, a heavy lumber wagon, with narrow strips of boards laid across 
the top of the box, he "took us in," he really did. 

The old road had been vacated for a mile, and a new one fenced, bot 
not made. The Hon. Mike Walsh once remaked that it requires more 
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talent to keep from being run over by omnibuses in New York, than 
it does to act as Justice of the Peace in 'the rural districts. And we 
solemnly depose that all our ability, mental and physical, was kept in 
vigorous exercise to maintain our position. But there happened to be 
some happy souls on board, and we had no little amusement. Soon we 
reached a good road, and as we arose to the top of the hill a most 
splendid view greeted our vision . Hills , * ' everlasting hills, ' ' lifted their 
beautiful heads in every direction. Though so uneven, the soil is excel- 
lent, and under good cultivation. 

At sunset we reached the Village, and found our friend — Mr. Mc- 
Neely — at his gate, waiting our arrival. For a very pleasant home for 
twenty-four hours, we owe him many thanks. 

The lecture that evening was well attended, the Village Church be- 
ing greatly crowded. More than one hundred Teachers were present, 
the Harrison and Jefferson Counties Institute being in session. 

The next morning we received FIFTY new subscribers to the Jour- 
nal of Education^ after a talk of ten minutes. Forty of these reside 
in Harrison County. 

The Institute, which had been favored with the attendance of Dr. A. 
D. Lord, Messrs. Holbrook, Koyce, Leggett, Desellem, Tappan, Lam- 
bert, and other distinguished Teachers from abroad, and Messrs. Ogden 
and Eegal of HopedalC; closed its session of two weeks with high sat- 
is&ction in respect to the interest and success with which it had been 
attended. 

The Normal School was not in session, but we learned sufficient in 
regard to its character and spirit, to convince us that it is doing a good 
work. Mr. McNeely is rearing to himself a monument as enduring ai 
the hills on which it stands. "We believe that Mr. Ogden and his Asso- 
ciate Instructors are faithfully meeting the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion. The school building is well adapted to its purpose. A very 
commodious and respectable boarding house for ladies has been erected 
at an expense of $5,000, by Mrs. Eliza Hogg, of Cadiz. It will fur- 
nish accommodations for 40 boarders. Mrs. H. has granted the us« 
of this house free of charge to the Institute for a term of three years. 
Should the prospects of the school at the end of that time be favorable, 
she will donate this fine edifice to the Institution. 

A boarding hall for young men is now an urgent necessity, and it 
should be provided at the earliest moment practical^le. This matter wai 
eloquently presented at the late meeting of our State Association in 
Mansfield. We visited the location described, and can bear testimony 
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to the life-like nature of the picture drawn. The- vale, the trees, the 
flowers, the fountains, the singing birds, and the other-thing8-in-p^opo^ 
tion are all there. 

In company with our oriental friend, C. S. B.., we walked back to 
Miller's Station, and took the cars for Steubenville, twenty-three mileB 
east, which pleasant city we reached in the evening, and of our visit we 
will speak in our next. 



LETTERS TO THE CHILDREN OF OHIO. 



number vii. 
Dear Childrei^ : 

I must have another talk with my blessed little Buckeyes. In Sep- 
tember I received two letters from you. One was from a school in 
Austinburgh, Ashtabula County, and signed by Celestia Miller, Dwight 
Root, Helen Ryder, and Edgar Miller. The other was from Indepen- 
dence, Cuyahoga County, and was signed by Jacob Jager, and sixteen 
other children. I thank you a thousand times for these interesting let- 
ters, and hope that you will write me a great many more during this 
month. 

In my last letter I left you all in the middle of the State Prison, and 
now I must get you out of it; that is, I must finish my story about the 
Prison. I would like to write you a long letter, but there is not room 
for it in the Journal. 

Yesterday I attended worship in the chapel of the Prison, and, 
children ! I wish you could have been there. Six hundred men, all 
dressed in prison uniform, were present, and they behaved with strict 
propriety, paying good attention to all that was said to them. But 
what a congregation ! They were all thieves, robbers, counterfeiters, 
murderers, or something else as bad. But a good many of them were 
good-looking men, and once they had occupied respectable positions in 
society. I felt very sorry for them, and wished very much that they 
might all become good men. Almost all of them looked sad. Perhaps 
they were thinking of years ago, when they were innocent and happy 
boys ; when their parents loved them ; when they had pleasant homes. 
Perhaps some of them who are fathers, were thinking of their poor lit- 
tle children, whom they love, but can not see. 

There were some present whom I had known before they came to the 
Prison. I was acquainted with their children. Wretched men ! Poor 
children ! I pity them all. 
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The Chaplain of the Prison, the Rev. Mr. Warner, is a mosi excel- 
. lent man. He preached a very plain and earnest sermon, showing what 
people must do to be saved. He is a stranger to me, but I loved him 
for the kind and faithful manner in which he preached the gospel to 
those spirits in prison. He has a hard task to perform. May God 
bless the good man. 

Eight or ten of the prisoners profess to have become christians, since 
they came to the Penitentiary. I wish that all of them might repent 
of their wickedness, and become disciples of our dear Redeemer. Jesus 
Christ forgave the penitent malefactor, who, in dying, cried to Him for 
mercy. And He will forgive all who truly repent of their sins, and 
believe on Him. 

But not many of the prisoners think much about religious matters. 
They have formed such bad habits, and their minds are so full of evil 
thoughts, that it is not likely that a great many of them will ever be 
any better than they are now. And this shows us that if people are 
not good when they are children, they probably never will become good 
men and women. 

When the services were concluded, one of the guards came along 
and knocked on the floor with his heavy cane, and one row — about fifty 
—of the prisoners arose and marched out of the room. Then another 
of the guards marched out|^another row. Thus they went on till all 
^hat vast multitude were locked up, each one in his gloomy cell, there 
to remain till the next morning. 

There is now in prison a little boy, not yet fourteen years old. He 
committed burglary ; that is, he broke into a house in the night, and 
committed robbery. I do not know about this boy's history, but I dare 
say that when he went to school he was a very bad pupil, inattentive 
to his books, saucy, disobedient, and troublesome to his Teachers. I 
dare say that he used often to be tardy in getting to school, — that he 
whispered whenever he got a chance, — that he was selfish and unkind, 
and, in many other respects, a naughty boy. And he went on from 
bad to worse, till he soon worked his way to the State Prison. And if 
there are any boys now in school who disobey their Teachers, and quar- 
rel with their school-mates, I fear that they will soon join the little bur- 
glar in the Penitentiary. 

Mr. Warner has promised to write an article for the Journal of Ed- 
ucation about the school which is taught in the Prison, and I dare say 
that it will be very interesting. 

Next month I will try to write you a longer and better letter than this. 

Good-by. Editob. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 



N. B. We shall notice such hooks only as may he presented for 
examination and review , except in instances when we believe that the 
interests of our readers would he promoted by a deviation from this 
rule. \ We can not promise an immediate attention to aU hooks which 
we may receive, and must he governed hy the condition of our columns, 
and by our ability to command time. 

Worcester's Academic Dictionary. Boston : Hickling, Swan & 

Brown. 

This is an enlarged edition of the "Comprehensive Dictionary," by Dr. WOK- 
CESTSB. It has been prepared with great care and erudition. There are two classes 
of readers of this Journal. One adopt the peculiarities of Webster, the other, those 
of Worcester. These two parties often " wax valiant in fight " for their respec- 
tive authors, and it is not probable that the Websterians will express any excess 
of admiration for the work that we here notice. We would, however, recom- 
mend it to the examination of all. In our opinion it possesses many great ex- 
cellencies, which scholars of both parties will cheerfully acknowledge. Besides 
the Dictionary proper, it gives the pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scriptort 
Proper names,— Common Christian names, with their signification,— Geograph- 
ical names,— Abreviations used in writing and printing, —Phrases and Quota- 
tions in Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, — the deities of Greek and Roman 
fabulous History. 

It is an octavo of 565 pages, double columns, j^rinted on excellent paper, wiik 
fair and bold type, and makes a volume of fine appearance. 

Hillard's First Class Reader. Hickling, Swan & Brown, Bos- 
ton: 1856. 

This, to look at, is a fine book. It contains 504 pages, — the paper is heavy 
and white, — the type full and cheerful. We know not how it is with others, but 
with us it makes "all the difiierence in the world," whether the material and 
mechanical parts of a book be attractive or otherwise. We never read a book, 
however highly recommended its subject-matter may be, which is printed on 
thin, dingy paper, with poor, old type. The eye is the avenue to the mind, and 
if the eye is o£fended; it is difficult to please and profit the mind. 

And as this work of Mr. Hillard is prepossessing in appearance, so, too, it 
bears acquaintance well. It is not a work of rules, for elementary training, but 
simply a book for reading by advanced pupils. The selections, both of prose 
and verse, have been made with j lodgment and taste, and most of them have 
never before appeared in reading books. We doubt not that the book will achievs 
wide popularity, and meet a deservedly extensive patronage. 

The American Comprehensive Reader. By William D. Swan. 

Boston : Hickling, Swan & Brown. 
'^This work 'contains a treatise on Elocution, numerous exercises in Enuncia- 
tion, and nearly one hundred well selected reading lessons. The high reputar 
tion of Mr. Swan, as an Author of works on Elocution, is fully sustained in this 
work. 
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First Lessons in the Histoby of the United States. By a 
Practical Teacher. Hickling, Swan & Brown. 

We have not had time to examine this work. In its mechanical execution it 
is like the publications of this House generally, "ship-shape and Boston fashion." 

FiBST Lessons in Geometry. By Thomas Hill. Facts before 

jReasoning, Hickling, Swan & Brown. 

This is a pretty, little work, designed to teach children geometrical facts. The 
author is our good-natured and reverend friend who addressed the Association 
at Mansfield. We believe it as good a work for the purpose as need be. It has 
suggested to us the idea of getting up a wor^ with this title,— Contc Sections for 
Infatit Classes. 

Fibst Principles in Philosophy. Boston: Hickling, Swan Sc 
Brown. 

This is an American Edition of Tate's work, revised and improved by C. S. 
Cartee, A.M., author of an excellent work on Physical Geography, already no- 
ticed in the Journal. From a cursory examination of this work, we are favora- 
bly impressed in regard to its merits. We believe that it will soon become a 
favorite with Teachers. 

Mexico, its Peasants and its Priests. By Bobert A. Wilson. 

New York : Harper & Brothers. 

The author spent several years in Mexico, and writes of things which he has 
seen. It is a work of great interest and value, and deserves a place in eveiy 
library. It is neatly illustrated with eighteen engravings. Copies can be 
obtained by enclosing one dollar to the Harpers. 

The Hand op God in History; or Divine Providence Historically 
Illustrated in the Extension and Establishment of Christianity. By 
Bev. HoLLis Eeed, A.M. Hartford : H. E. Eobins. 
How much is our opinion of a book influenced by our opinion of its author. 
We are disqualified for reviewing these volumes with impartiality, for fifteen 
years ago we were most intimately associated with Mr. Reed, and though twelve 
years have passed since we met, we still remember his distinguished excellen- 
cies, his numerous kindnesses ; and were these works full of imperfections we 
could not discover them. We esteem them so highly that we recommend them 
to all our readers. They abound in historical incidents of the deepest interest, 
and strikingly portray God's hand of power and love in the great events of our 
race. They furnish a theme for study and reflection infinitely grand and glori- 
ous. Such studies are adapted to expand the soul and ennoble and refine the 
moral powers. They are free from every thing like sectarian peculiarities, and 
we sincerely wish that all Teachers, especially, might read them. 

(^LASS-BooK OP Local Geography. By E. E. White, Principal of 
the Cleveland Central High School. Cleveland: J. B. Cobb, 1856. 
This is a small book of but forty-six pages. A former edition met the accept- 
ance of many of our first Teachers, and we believe that this will prove still more 
popular. It is not designed to displace any work now in use, but to aid the use 
of others, and to be a convenient hand-book for Teachers. See advertisement, 
2d page of cover. 
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PERIODICALS, REPORTS AND CATALOGUES. 
Youth's Friends—An illustrated paper, devoted to the 'moral and intellectual 
improvement of the young. We have seen three numbers of this periodical, 
and we doubt not its adaptation to interest and benefit those who may read it 
We refer to advertisement, second page of cover. 

—We have received the last Annual Reports of Hon. Robert Allyn, Commission- 
er of Public Schools for Rhode Island,— of Hon. John D. Philbrick, Superintend- 
ent of Schools for Connecticut,— and of J. W. Buckley, Esq., Suparintendent of 
Schools for the city of Brooklyn. These papers are all prepared with much 
care, and abound in facts of high value to all Teachers and School Authorities. 

—We acknowledge ;the receipt of the following Catalogues. Onr friends to 
whose kindness we are indebted for their reception^ will accept onr thanks. We 
would notice them in detail, but for their number, and the constant pressure 
which our columns experience. 

Steubenville Female Seminary, Rev. Charles C. Beatty, DD. Principal, — Cleve- 
land Female Seminary, Samuel' St. John, LL.D. Principal,— Ohio Wesleyan Fe- 
male College, Delaware, Rev. James A. Dean, A.M. President,— Granville Female 
Academy, W. P. Kerr, A.M. Principal, — Esther Institute, Columbus, Lewis Heyl, 
A.M. Principal,— Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., Rev. John Barker, DD. 
President,— Iowa College, Davenport, la.,— Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Rev. Charles White, DD. President,— Marietta College, Rev. Israel W. Andrews, 
DD. President, — Ohio University, Athens, Rev. Solomon Howard, DD. President, 
—Farmers' College, College Hill, 0., Freeman G. Cary, President,— Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O., Rev. C. Spielman, President, — ^Urbana University, Urbana, 
0., Milo G. Williams, President,— Collegiate Institute, Millersburg, Ky., Rev. 
Geo. S. Savage, Principal,— Mount Union Seminary, Mt. Union, O., — ^Pomeroy, 
Academy, A. A. Keen, Principal,— GrandjRiver Institute, Austinborgh, A. A. 
Smith, Principal. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Nbwabk, Sept. Ist, 1856 
Mr. Sxtth :— On last Saturday we held onr regular monthly examination of 
Teachers. Out of 34 candidates only five were subscribers to the Journal. As 
usual, we urged the duty of immediate repentance upon the delinquents. I am 
sony the sermon did not prove more efficient, though a number were brought 
under convictibn, as was evident by the sqnirmings, and excuses, and promises 
which they volunteered. Only three were converted on the spot, and I send you 
the evidence enclosed. ▲. d. 

Gambieb, Sept 17th 1856. 
Mb. Smtth. Dear iStr:— Owing to the facts, that at the time appointed for 
our Institute there will be very much political excitement, that the Teacher 
upon whom we depended for making arrangements in Mt. Yemon died last 
week, and that Pres. Andrews will be unable to help us any, we have come to 
the conclusion to defer our Institute, at least, for the present. h. d. x.. 
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THINGS PERSONAL. 



Ms. D. WooBTER Stbtbns, of Batavia, Clermont Co., has been nominated l>7 
the American Party for the office of State Commissioner of Schools, in place of 
John H. Kelly Esq., declined. 

Fbbbman G. Cart, Esq., has been elected President of Farmers' College, in 
place of Hon. I. J. Allen, resigned. 



Mr. £. E. Whitb, has resigned his office as Principal of the Cleveland Central 
High School, and Mr. Wm. S. Palmer has been chosen to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
White retains a connection with the School as Teacher of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Sciences. 



Eld. £. Adamson of Eaton has been employed as Superintendent of Schools 
in Frankfort, Ross County. 

Mr. J. F. ScnuTLER has been appointed Superintendent of the Schools in 
Fostoria, Seneca County. 

Mr. C. B. Smith of Bcllefontaine, has been elected Superintendent of ibe 
Schools in Georgetown, Brown County. 



Mr. Collin Ford, late of Monroeville, Huron County, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Schools in Germantown, Montgomery County. 



Mb. FOLLBT, late Teacher in the Ohio Institution for the Education of 

the Blind, has been appointed Principal in the High School, Columbus. 

Mr. T. C. Abbott, late of Berrian, Mich., has been ciccted Superintendent of 
Schools in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Mr. D. Canfield, late of Meadvllle, Pa., has been elected Superintendent of 
Schools in St. Charles, Kane Co., Illinois. 

Mr. Peet, late of Amherst College, has been appointed Principal of the Union 
Schools in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 



ITEMS. 

Mr. John H. Rolfb, requests us to say that he will extend the time for seenr- 
ing the premiums which he so generously offers, till the middle of Kovember 
next. We are confident that the works which he offers, can never be obtained 
on more favoirable terms. Do not fail to read his advertisement. 

Wanted. A Principal Teacher, commencing November I8th, in the Union 
School, Marlboro, O. Apply to G. B. Chappell. 
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N. B. We call attention to the new advertisements in this No. of the Journal. 

WEBStKB;^s Dictionary has a highly respectable list of Ohio endorsers. 

HiCKLiNG, SwjLN & Bbown, advertise Worcester*s Series of Dictionaries, and 
their new and attractive work on Experimental Philosophy. 

J. H. CoLTON & Co., remind ns of their truly valuable series of Geographies. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., call attention to their many standard School Books. 

Mason Brothers advertise that beautiftil and admirable work, Bnrritt's Ge- 
ography of the Heavens. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES, 



Institutes are to be held in the following places : 

Sept 29, Felicity, Clermont County, Continue 5 days. 

Oct. 6, New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas " " 6 " 

" 7, Coolville, Athens " " 3 " 

" 19, Woodsfield, Monroe " " 12 " 

Oct. 20, Newcastle, Coshocton " " 6 " 

" 28, McConnellsville, Morgan " " 5 " 

Nov. 3, Republic, Seneca " " 6 «* 

" 4, Ironton, Lawrence " ♦* 6 ** 

The Institute which was to be held in Mount Vernon, Knox County, on the 
6th inst, has been indefinitely postponed. 



OBITUARY RESOLUTIONS 

ADOPTED BT THE STUDENTS OF MT. UNION BEMINART. 



Whereets, in his inscrutable perfections, it has pleased Almighty God to trans- 
plant from earth to the spirit-land a beloved friend and former fellow-student, 
in the person of Alfred N. Burden, who died in the 2.5th year of his age, Aug. 
17, 1856, at his father's residence, in Mahoning Co., Ohio : Therefore, 

Resolved: That we recognize in this afflictive dispensation of Providence, an 
earnest admonition to labor assiduously while on earth we live, and to be in a 
state of constant preparation for life eternal in Heaven. 

2d. That we do sincerely and deeply sympathize with his bereaved parents, 
brothers and sisters, in this their temporary loss, which we devoutly trust is 
his eternal gain. 

3d. That in his death, his relatives have parted with a faithful and belor^ 
companion; his acquaintances, a cheerful and upright friend; the literary world, 
an aspiringl and ripening scholar; the Teacher's profession, an acceptable and 
efficient instructor; the cause of Education, a zealous and able advocate; and 
society, an intelligent, virtuous and energetic laborer. 

4th. That we request a publication of these resolutions, in the Ohio Journal 
of Education ; and that a copy be sent to his parents. 

Rebecca J. Fast, Sec'y. S. F. DEFORD, CKrm, of Com, 

Mt, Union, Stark Co., 0., Ang. 30th, 1856. 



THK 



10 lottrnal of ^ktation. 



COLUMBUS, NOVEMBER, 1866. 



AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Cincinnati Teachers^ Association^ September 
19, 1856, on the Humanities and Mathematics , by Bsy. Daniex 
Shbpardsok. 



GiNCiiTNATi, September 19, 1856. 
Hey. D. Shbpabdson, Principal qf Woodward High School: 

Dear Sib :— The undersigned, a Committee of the Cincinnati Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, have been ordered by a nnanimoos vote of the Association, to request a 
copy of the very able and interesting Address yon delivered at the last session. 

AND. J. RICKOFF, 
JOHN HANCOCK, 

Chmmittee. 



CiKC 1X17 ATI, September 22, 1856. 
Gentlbmbn : 

The Address, a copy of which yon request, was prepared without the most 
distant thought of publication, amidst the pressure of arduous duties; still, if 
you think it will promote the cause of Education, I cannot withhold it. 

With high regard, 

Tour co-laborer, 

D. SHEPARDSON. 
And. J. RiCKOFF, Esq., 

Superintendent qf Public Schools, Cincinnati, 
John Hancock, Esq., 

Principal First Intermediaie School* 

21 
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HUMANITIES AND MATHEMATICS. 



Every educational question is momentous. Every new principle dis- 
covered, or old principle applied to better advantage, acts and reacts 
upon millions. Directly or indirectly, it affects all the vital interests 
of the State, the Nation and the World. Nor can this influence ever 
cease, but must roll on eternally in constantly widening circles. The 
present is made up of all the past, and will leave its impress upon all 
the future. Eacb one contributes to the aggregate of human knowl- 
edge, sets in motion currents of influence which he cannot control, and 
gives an impulse to society which he can never check. Even after his 
death, all that was vital in him will remain, enter into universal com- 
binations, and work on forever. To overlook this fact, is to forget the 
intimate ties of our common brotherhood, and ignore our immortality. 

Such being our relations, no question should be hastily proposed, 
rashly discussed, or dogmatically decided. Every question should have 
both its intrinsic merits and external bearings carefully examined, that 
mistakes be not made and wrong impulses given. Especially does 
such caution become us in an age of so much freedom of thought, and 
so little respect for ancient usages, — an age of so much activity, immor^ 
ality and political corruption. The press, steam and electricity, have 
waked up the world, thrown the elements into commotion, removed the 
old landmarks, and rendered it somewhat difficult for us to find our 
reckoning, and know precisely whither we are tending. Onward some- 
where, is the watchword. Forward to something, rolls the tide of hu- 
manity. Even vice with its withering, deadening influence, can no 
longer lull society into repose. Every where the schemes of men clash 
with each other ; every where the interests of different sections of so- 
ciety seem more or less antagonistic ; and hence, every where collision, 
convulsion and ruin are threatened. The calmest waters are ruffled, 
the steadiest currents agitated with winds and tempests, and ever and 
anon, the troubled waves seem to be dashing fearfully over our floatmg 
bark. 

Not that it is easy to judge aright the times in which we live. Noth- 
ing is more difficult. Our own interests are involved, and, acting a 
part ourselves, we are apt to be more or less prejudiced and partial. 
We may not be able to see the fatal malaria that lies concealed in the 
heavy, murky atmosphere that surrounds us. We may not be able to 
analyze all the subtle and complicated elements that give charaeler to 
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the age. Even the most eagacious and far-sigbted tbat fear danger, 
may not be able to prescribe a remedy. Too late Tacitus foresaw the 
impending ruin of falling Rome, while yet bis friend Pliny thought all 
was well. We have no glass through which to see the past as it was. 
We cannot tell the exact state of society when Egypt build her pyra- 
mids and catacombs, Heliopolis her temples of the man, and Thebes her 
hundred gates and gorgeous palaces. Even the lights and shades of 
English history produce not uniform convictions. Few exactly agree 
apon the merits or demerits of any of her sovereigns. Nay, daily oc- 
currences leave upon us very different impressions. Nor are educa- 
tional influences easily estimated. In their elementary state, these are 
often exceedingly subtle, though the very smallest incipient differences 
may mature widely different results. The same soil, air and culture 
will produce melons or peppers, bread or poison. 

Indifferent as men are to these elementary, creating influences, they 
are keen to mark results. Careless, as they may sometimes be, of 
courses of studies and modes of instruction, they all desire good soci- 
ety, and are quick to see and censure defects. All love liberty and 
hate tyranny, and all agree that the tyranny of the many is the more 
fearful. The despotism of Caesar was light compared with that of the 
triumvirate, and even that far more endurable than the terrible reign of 
the decemviri. Far better is the arm of Hercules than the heel of the 
mob. When they do tyrannize, the people are the most horrid tyrants. 
Becoming accusers, judges and executioners, they trifle with property, 
liberty and life, and defy law and order. Just as readily quell the 
rage of the elements, as the tumults of the people. As well say to the 
rolling billows of the ocean, as to the angry passions of men. Hitherto, 
but no future, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed. 

The work must be done earlier. The ehildren must be trained to 
obedience and self-control, to a proper regard for the majesty of law 
and civil government as the ordinance of God. Here the many, and 
not the few, reign ; and hence all should be as carefully educated as 
princes in monarchical governments. All, whether judge or jury, 
statesman or clergyman, merchant, mechanic or laborer, must first come 
to the educator, in their plastic, susceptible age, to be molded by his 
wbdom and energy for their future positions, whether in state or church. 
All our strength exists in the morality and intelligence of the people, 
our future sovereigns. Well do we worship God, and tremble at hie 
law. Our churches and schools are our national bulwarks. These, if 
any thing, must so cement us together that the feuds and rents of par- 
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tieB cannot work our ruin. The massive strength of our walls calk for 
stronger safeguards than formerly. Our clamps must be strong and 
well anchored. Ignorance, avarice and selfishness will yet prove our 
ruin, unless we maintain eternal vigilance, and secure more moral, 
thorough and general^education. Here is the province of the educator, 
his throne, his sceptre, the grandeur and sublimity of his high calling, 
the hiding of his power. 

I am no alarmist. From the depths of my soul I loathe and abhw 
the senseless gammon of office-seeking politicians, yet I cannot fail to 
see the signs of these times. From the first planting of the American 
Colonies till now, great questions have always been pending. It has 
always been a crisis. Seven or eight times within a generation, we 
have seemed to be near the disruption of all our civil bonds. Whether 
the danger now really is more imminent or not, God only knows. Our 
inquiry^ as Educators, should be, whether we can give more stability 
to society. Not simply with reference to the salvation of the Kepublic. 
Great as is this work, ours is vastly greater. We labor to secure the 
most perfect restoration and development of man, — to make not simply 
American citizens, but men^ suited to any ezternal circumstances, pre- 
pared for time and for eternity. And the grave question presses upon 
us, whether we can employ any new elements, or so vary and modify 
the old, as to create more real excellence, and thus produce a higher, 
truer life in our pupils. The general impulse to give more moral in- 
struction, is cheering. May this impulse continue and increase ! Fear- 
ful of changes, and conservative both by education and habits, I ven- 
ture to propose, at this time, another question bearing upon the same 
general results. 

Is NOT OUR Education too Mathematical f Do we not too much 
neglect the Humanities 'i With the many universally admitted excel- 
lencies of our system, may not the education we confer be somewhat 
morbid, because it is partial and restricted ? It may be that we give 
undue prominence to mathematical studies, and that our manner of 
teaching other branches is too mathematical. Perhaps a very small 
modification of our present course would enable us to give an education, 
in its ultimate results, far more comprehensive and productive of char- 
acter. Nor does this inquiry belong merely to our higher institutions. 
If these have given too little attention to an all-sided culture, their in- 
fluence has affected the lower grades in many ways. It affects the re- 
quired qualifications of Teachers, affects their tastes and habits, all 
their modes of educating, their preferences for, some branches of in- 
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struction, as well as all the standards for the promotion of papils through 
the several grades. Nay, it affects examiners, trustees, parents and 
patrons, all classes, till the entire community becomes a little warped. 

It is with diffidence I submit these inquiries, and yet I do it with the 
itettlod conviction that our pupils ought not to be urged through a uni- 
versity course of mathematical studies without a far more extended and 
practical knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, language and general litera- 
ture. It can never evince symmetrical scholarship to be able to com- 
pute an eclipse with accuracy, and unravel all the intricacies 'of the in- 
tegral and differential calculus, and yet not be able to compose a de- 
cent letter, or correctly write a page of common English. Such schol- 
arship can neither be creditable to our institutions, nor prove a fit prep- 
aration for life and usefulness. Such extreme cases are few, yet ap- 
proximations to them are numerous. 

The results of this state of things show themselves upon the surface, 
in poor spelling, little interest in composition, little attention to gram- 
mar, rhetoric and cognate branches, only as mechanical studies^ carried 
on by strength of memory, merit rolls and rigid examinations. True, 
there may be good recitations and apparent progress, yet with little in- 
crease of useful knowledge. There may be theory without practice, 
the husk without the ear, the body without the soul. Educators them- 
selves will feel that their duties are irksome, lose their interest in lite- 
rary pursuits, become a kind of business men, scrupulously doing only 
just the work required of them, and not aspiring to exalted attainments. 
Impelled not onward by a living, earnest enthusiasm, they will pursue 
the beaten track and make but little effort to rise to eminence in the 
profession. Like Critias and Alcibiades, under the influence of an un- 
hallowed ambition, here and there one might put forth efforts to rise, 
but who, like Socrates, would keep on teaching entirely without remu- 
neration, merely to bless the world ? In fact, with such a shallow 
view, few would regard teaching as a profession sacred beyond all con- 
ception, but rather as a stepping stone to some lucrative employment. 
In this way, the cause of Education would remain degraded and 
crushed. These are some of the surface developments. 

The great evil is deeper. It penetrates society to the heart, and like 
a subtle poison diffuses itself through the entire system. It lays the 
foundation for almost every disease. What, now, are the facts ? Ed- 
aoatioQ abounds, minds are thus quickened, crime is diminished, and 
happipess greatly increased, but still meji are dissatisfied. Few like 
their present business or place of abode. Those in town prefer the 
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•ountrj, and those in the country, the town. The great mass intend 
to remove after a little, to better their condition. Homes are rare, and 
few of them have sufficient charms to keep their members together. 
Every where there is a lack of internal resources and external accom- 
plishments. Making the most liberal allowances for human depravity, 
cannot this thing wc call education, be made more effectually to sweeten 
and adorn human life, and counteract the avarice and selfishness of the 
heart ? Cannot education contribute more to raise up a race of men, 
each of whom shall be a law to himself, and enjoy, in himself, a ** per- 
fect government and a perfect freedom ?" 

*' He is the freeman whom the truth makes free !" Christianity en- 
joins upon us to ** call no man master," and aims at a degree of free- 
dom that needs no restraint, a state in which it will be needless to say, 
do this, do that, but when the love of God and the neighbor will well 
up continually from the holy heart. Individuals in every age have 
approximated this happy condition. The soul trembles with joyous 
gratitude at their remembrance. Such worthies have an inspiring pow- 
er. As was said by Pericles of the Athenians that perished in the 
Samian war, ** The whole earth is the sepulchre of such illustrioas 
men, and their memorial, better than all inscriptions, is reposited in the 
eternal and universal remembrance of all mankind." These good in- 
fluences, embalmed in our literature, must be gathered up and poured 
into the hearts of our youth. The great truths of revelation, the prov- 
idential dealings of God, with remarkable examples of the wisdom and 
folly of men, must be brought to bear with all their molding power 
upon the formation of their characters. Socrates regarded much of the 
study of nature as "idle speculations, curious researches, fruitless 
knowledge," because it did nothing to form character. Man was his 
study, with such questions as these : what is right? what wrong? what 
honorable ? what base ? what wise ? and what foolish V Now, though 
science with us is studied with far more profit and success than in his 
day, this can be no reason why we should do so little for the formation 
of character. With the great Athenian teacher, this was every thing. 
True, he worked against most fearful odds. The ambition of Pericles 
and his court carded more to lift up the massive piles of the Odeum and 
Parthenon, than to develop '* men, high minded men,^^ and therefore 
corruption seized the, state when the arts and letters of Greece were cul- 
tivated in the highest degree. Had the truth of God been proolaimed 
among them, and proper efforts put forth for the education of all the 
people, a different harvest would have followed. The rude, uncolti- 
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Tftted man may make bis stomach the centre of his wants, but the edn> 
cated and refined should feel the throbbings of a higher life. The one 
may be proud and ambitious, the other should be humble and devout. 
The former may be earthly and sensual with the brute, the other should 
be spiritual and angelic in his benevolence. If a few noble souls here 
and there, in different ages and nations, have risen to eminence without 
the culture of the schools, is it not reasonable to expect from this cul- 
ture a universal excellence ? 

It is not enough that our schools rebuke the insolence of wealth. 
This in itself is a measureless good. With general education, society 
cannot be ** divided horizontally" into the rich and the poor. Educa- 
tion brings in a new order of merit, and opens a new path to eminence. 
Our Franklins, Bowditches and Eittenhouses, are as eminent as our 
Asters, Lawrences and Longworths. And how beautifully it tends to 
harmonize and elevate society, when the wealth of one class is cheer- 
fully consecrated to develop the intellect of the other. Even here are 
the germs of remarkable changes. But we must go further, and award 
the highest palm to goodness. Never before did such responsibilities 
rest upon Educators. With God, and the Gospel, and the history of 
all nations, their rise and fall, open before us, we have entrusted to us 
millions of youth to be educated. Every thing is in a transition state. 
The right impression may now be made. Are we equal to the work ? 

" Men, at some times, are masters of their fates, 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves that we are underlings." 

Is there no remedy ? Can we not effect more for society ? Can we 

not learn more skillfully 

" To play the harp whose tones, whose living tones 
Are left forever in the strings." 

Is there no better way to train the **mind, that deathless thing." 

Cannot ** God's mysteries there " be rendered more efficient ? Cannot 

means be more effectually applied to develop all the faculties of this 

** heir of glory," this ** helpless immortal," 

" Dim miniature of greatness absolute. 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity." 

Our culture must be more comprehensive. The finer feellDgs of our na- 
tures must be cultivated. The inner man must be developed, and all 
the affections af the heart stirred to their depths, purified and enriched. 
More direct and varied efforts must be made to bring out the literatura 
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of the soul. We must cultivate aesthelacs. We must teaob tbe hu- 
manities. We must take broader views both of the mind and of edu- 
cation. We must so reach the hidden resources of the hearts of our 
pupils, as to develop the secret springs of happiness within them, give 
direction to their moral powers, make them ardently love study, and 
delight themselves in the true and the beautiful. 

We think of the aborigines of our land, of pagans, of untaught hea- 
then, and exclaim, " What a waste of being, what a loss of happiness 
do we behold !" From a different point of view, we may look upon 
the best educated community yet to be found, and exclaim, '' What a 
waste of being, what a loss of happiness do we behold I" The Creator 
has given us laws, but they are neither seen, applied nor obeyed. To 
this hoiur, from lack of culture, the great mass of mind slumbers, inac- 
tive and useless. ''It achieves no con(](uests, it removes no infelicities. 
Just in proportion to the freedom and the energy with which the pow- 
ers of the mind are developed, and to the philosophical humility with 
which they are exercised, does a people advance in civilization." 

But this development should not be partial. It should not treat 
man as mere intellect without heart, as able only to care for the broad 
acres and stocks, to look after the material, but utterly destitute of 
deep, expansive spiritual affections. Reason may trace the chain of 
ideas that unite facts, bridge the chasms in our efxperience, and be 
quick to gain conviction and assurance by carefully seizing the threads 
of logical deduction, but reason is not the whole of man, nay, it cannot 
be said to constitute the main-spring to his actions. He has a heart 
as well as an intellect, and the former is as susceptible of cultivation as 
the latter, yet it is practically ignored in our systems of education. 
The heart has its powers of comprehension, its limits, and its domain, 
as distinct as those of reason. The one may not recognize the other. 
They may not have any mutual agreement. The hero, the generous 
.soul, the large heart, may neither appreciate^ nor be appreciated by, 
the man of mere reason and science, yet educators should not forget 
that the germs of both these characters, to a greater or less degree, lie 
folded up in every child committed to their care. 

Admit, to the full extent, the necessity of regeneration by the Word 
and Spirit of God, the question still returns whether education cannot 
have more power ? Examples seem to affirm : for in almost every civ- 
ilized community there have been scholars that were almost re-created 
under its mysterious power. There have been communities where the 
love of letters was stronger than the love of money. I believe this 
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much may be efiSscted in any oommunity. An aristocracy of talent 
may balance and more than balance tbat of wealth. The goal to be 
reaohed, however, requires more. Conscience must be made to control 
our passions and appetites, till goodness becomes universal, and pro- 
duces universal competence and intelligence. Before this glorious day 
ean be ushered in, education must be made to comprehend all the pow- 
ers and Capacities of our natures. And should this long-desired good 
day never dawn, till the Son of Man returns in holy triumph, the 
noblest end we mortals can seek, is to labor for such a consummation. 
God has filled the world with beauty, and made us to appreciate it. 
Through the loveliness of nature, he would lead us to himself, the uni- 
versal Creator, yet how little provision do we make for the education 
of all that class of our faculties that delight in the beautiful in nature 
and in art ? In fact, there is such a deficiency in this department of 
education, that many seem to regard ornament and sin as nearly syn- 
onymous terms. Beautiful architecture, paintings, statuary, flowers, 
tasteful shrubbery, ornamental walks, and green grass plats, all have 
an educational power, and yet how little attention is given to these 
things. True, the great object of education is character, but it is char- 
acter refined and ennobled, and this is ever formed by a great variety 
of appliances and influences. Both polite literature and the fine arts 
should be efficient aids in its formation. 

Plato and Quintilian each declared that no system of instruction is 
worthy of public patronage, that does not make men better as well as 
wiser. All agree that this should ever be the leading object of our 
schools. Their intellectual eminence is less important than their moraL 
Let it never be forgotten that the formation of character is their pri- 
mary object, the end for which they were originated, and must ever re- 
main their chief glory. Here comes into requisition the personal, in- 
sensible influence of the teacher. This influence is permanent and ir- 
resistible, and constitutes, in every sense, the chief element of a school. 
Children never speak till spoken to, and then nearly in the same way. 
As is the teacher, so is the pupil. And the tastes and sensibilities of 
the heart can be as truly molded by education as the various faculties 
of the mind. The culture must not be cold and narrow, but as broad 
and comprehensive as the soul. Education is never entirely optional, 
never intermitted ; even in solitude, every thing has a voice, an influ- 
ence ; and when this voice and this influence are the reproduction of 
the sentiments of the living teacher, he magnifies his office, for he is in 
possession of the citadel of the heart. As the hand traces the copy. 
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and the voice utters the notes of music, so the impressible heart re- 
ceives the stamp of the teacher. Life begets life, energy energy, good- 
ness goodness. Hence, nothing can ever be either a compensation er 
a substitute for the highest possible attainments of the Teacher. Just 
think ye. To train a child, to train children, to mold a school, to ed- 
ucate a nation of princes, to fit them all for the duties of earth and the 
bliss of heaven, what work committed to mortals can be great^, higher, 
holier ? If the Teacher is really alive to the magnitude and results of 
his high calling, and really loves learning and goodness, he must and 
will breathe his own spirit into his pupils. The real love of learning 
and goodness never dies. Zeal is imperishable, and living enthusiasm 
irresistible. ** Waking up mind *' is something more than merely ar- 
resting the attention. It is so stirring our undying powers that they 
will never slumber more. The work demands the most careful prepa- 
ration and the most entire devotion. It is too sacred to admit of 
trifling. The most experienced and best qualified tremble in view of 
such a work, and cry out. Who is suflficient for these things ? Only 
** fools '* will rashly ** rush in where angels fear to tread." 

The ancient masters left their own image upon their pupils. They 
taught them wisdom more than hooks. They discoursed of the good 
and the honorable, and constantly urged integrity as essential to excel- 
lence. In this let them be our exemplars. In full sympathy with the 
pressing mental and moral necessities of our youth, and with full and 
clear conceptions of the work to be done, we must use books as mere 
tools, helps ; while, almost beginning where they end, we put forth the 
most vigorous efforts to make our pupils intelligent, thoughtful, pure, 
and magnanimous, that they may increase the integrity and energy of 
the community, and at the same time diminish its vices and restlessness. 
Thus they will become both ornaments and pillars of society, radiating 
centres of light and love, living epistles of the truth known and read of 
all men. 

But how can minds be thus formed, characters thus created ? This 
is the old question already answered a thousand times, and I repeat it 
to urge, that, more culture of the emotions, the sensibilities, the heart, 
the taste, is a necessity of the times, and especially of our city. We 
must study the idiosyncrasies of each one. We must study the endow- 
ments of nature. 

" Format enimnatara prias nos intos ad omnem 
Fortanamm habitum *, javat, ant impellit ad iram, 
Aat ad hamam moerore gravi dedacit, et angit ; 
Post effert animi motas interprete lingaa." 
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Broader views mast be taken of grammar. Much more attention 
given to language and polite literature. The minds and hearts of our 
youth must be brought into warmer, closer contact with the best models. 
'' Literature is but a more perfect communication of man with man, and 
mind with mind. It is the judgment, the memory, the imagination, 
discoursing, recording or musing aloud. Government, war, commerce, 
manners, and the stage of social progress, are reflected in the literature 
of a country." With all the wisdom of the best of men given to this 
subject for years, and with all the progress that has unquestionably 
been made, it does seem to mo that the training of our youth could be 
made more eflfective, and be brought to bear upon a larger portion of 
their faculties. With proper modifications, without giving up any of 
the branches now taught, it seems possible to create such an interest as 
would retain the pupils longer, give them more moral and mental vigor, 
and awaken an enthusiasm that will work on forever. 

Little children love language and thought, and love to combine them. 
They love beautiful combinations of thought and language. They are 
full of the germs of literature. Here opens a limitless field. Language 
18 one of the wide distinctions between a man and a brute, gives sup- 
port and form to his reasoning powers, perpetuates his knowledge, and 
gives mind empire over mind. Without language, science itself, which 
so blesses the race, would be ** the baseless fabric of a vision." Both 
the ratio and the oralio of the Latin, the Greek expressed by Xo/oc, 
which implies alike reason and discourse. From one mind to another 
language conveys the boldest conceptions, the profoundest thoughts, the 
nicest distinctions, and the most delicate touches of sentiment, though 
like the elements of life, it is so common few prize it. The analysis and 
study of languages are the analysis and study of the mind itself, with 
all its emotions and conceptions. It gives us direct access to all the 
secret workings of the soul, the clue to the most perfect knowledge of 
human nature. Every word, even the smallest particle, mirrors forth 
mental activity. Such analysis detects mind as it is, was, and ever will 
be, in every faculty and phase. In this study, almost unconsciously, 
we become acquainted with the mind in all its logical and psychological 
powers. It permits us to converse with the good and wise of all ages 
and nations. It is alike suited to each sex, and may be pursued at all 
times. It forms the seed, quickens the germ, expands the flower, and 
matures the fruit. It secures harmonious development, and almost 
compels our mental powers to revolve each in its appropriate sphere. 

True, high attainments in tho humanities are rare. The mania for 
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mere science bas nearly superseded them in our scbools. Good lin- 
guists are few, even among reputed scholars. The great and obyioos 
utility of science in its applications to industrial pursuits, every where 
associates it with the idea of wealth. Thus' we have our gains, and 
hence no one asks, what good these studies will do ? But what good 
will the study of Latin, Greek, German or French do ? What is the 
use of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, painting or drawing ? German may 
be of use in trade, as wo have so large and excellent a population of 
Germans ; but how few among us encourage the acquisition of this lan- 
guage because of its choice literary treasures ? Such studies cost too 
much time, toil and perseverance for this fast age. Few cultivate re- 
fined and delicate literary tastes. Few can be ** dense and vigorous 
with Thucydides, verbose and playful with Heroditus, sublime and 
simple with Homer, sententious with Tacitus, and copious with Cicero — 
presenting not a meagre, nerveless skeleton, but a thing of life — a form 
exhibiting the unequivocal marks of health and vigor." Such skill 
requires nice and even painful discrimination, exquisite precision, fixed 
attention and continuous thought ; in a word, ripe scholarship. The 
truth is, many a mind may grapple with the formidable array of the 
lines, angles, superficies, solids and fluxions of the mathematics, with 
great intellectual vigor, and yet be powerless with a classic. The for- 
mer requires strength of only one kind and in one direction ; the latter, 
completeness of development. In the former, small and even shallow 
attainments may shine ; but in the latter, .there must be compass and 
depth. The exalted thoughts, sentiments and vital energies of one 
mind cannot flow into another without a full channel, much less can 
they be expressed in language without similar culture. Nor can this 
culture come, at once and entire, like Minerva from the skull of Jove. 
The classified, arranged and philosophical principles, deductions and 
facts of grammars and lexicons, must be more or less mastered, and all 
the hidden, mysterious energies of the soul unfolded and enriched. 
The humanities are precisely adapted to this end. In such studies, 
mind grapples with mind, and the emotions of one spirit struggle to 
comprehend and express the emotions of another spirit, till by deter- 
mined, repeated, vigorous efforts, all our latent activities are brought 
into intense exercise in beautiful and efficient symmetry. If the cul- 
ture be expensive, the harvest will be rich. Grammar, logic and rhe- 
toric are thus practically acquired. In such close communion of mind 
with mind, the philosophy of its operations becomes thoroughly incor- 
porated into our very natures, woven into us. The forms, idioms and 
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taste of the cultivated, erudite Greek and German, thus become ours 
by paying the price. The common literature of the race, which must 
ever be the uniting bond of the learned, and the most efficient means 
of all true culture, by its quickening energy elicits the literature of our 
own souls. The Promethean fire pent up within us bursts forth, and 
we become conscious of the possession of a kind of new life. The value 
of such culture is above rubies. If under the control of sound moral 
principles, all that a man hath may well be paid for such a pearl. 

Let me be understood. I advocate no exclusive attention to classical 
studies. These studies may be abused, and become merely "the lean 
worship of the dead letter." Their living power must be made to call 
out the aspiring and expansive faculties of the pupil. They must re- 
veal to him that there are stronger agencies than steam and electricity, 
and more enduring monuments than the Colossus of Khodes or the tem- 
ple of Diana. **The Greek child, at the tender age of seven years, 
was brought to those great teachers of the Hellenic race, the poets, and 
there he learned, not merely in the artificial strains of music. The 
discipline which was thence derived, was not that of the intellect 
simply, but it was a discipline of the feelings, of the imagination and 
the taste. In ancient times, the . grammarian took into his hands the 
boy who was destined to be an orator, as the artist took the marble to 
which he was to impart a breathless life and a speechless eloquence. 
The grammarian was an artist, but an artist of higher rank than the 
painter or sculptor, inasmuch as the living spirit is superior to the life- 
less matter, inasmuch as the Demosthenes of Isaeus is superior to the 
Parthenon of Phidias. Let this creative clement which once belonged 
to the profession be restored to it ; let the mind of the teacher be 
thoroughly burnished and fired by constant intercourse with the great 
teachers of the race, the great masters in his own profession, and he 
will occupy no inferior rank, nor exercise a professional power inferior 
to that which is felt at the bar, in the pulpit, or in the senate." 

Our modes of teaching are too technical and lifeless. We must teach 
our pupils to feel and to enjoy , as well as to think. We must teach 
them grammar and rhetoric and language, in such a way as to quicken 
into life the grammar, rhetoric and language, that lie dormant in 
their own souls. In no other way were all the great scholars of two 
thousand years, from Plato and Zenophon to Shakspeare and Milton, 
Moliere'and Kacine, educated. These were all grammarians without 
grammars. Catching the inspiration of congenial minds and hear^, 
they acquired such eminent skill in the use of language, and such 
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knowledge of themselves and others, as enabled them to leave intel- 
lectual monuments that will remain till the great final conflagration. 
And so we must learn to tise books without bhuse, make our instruction 
practical in the broadest sense, address all the faculties of our pupils, 
and thus draw out, direct and strengthen all their powers. Whether 
we teach them this science or that, the Greek, Roman, German, French 
or English classics, every lesson must be made to bear upon the ends 
to be secured. Here lies the success of that model classical teacher, 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. As Milton says, the path may be indeed ** la- 
borious and rugged in its first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospects and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus were not more charming." 

All over the nation, you will hear from thousands an expression of 
regret that, their education had not been more literary. Especially is 
this true of Teachers themselves. Conscious of our mistakes, seeing 
and owning the better way, we go on in the old track, scarcely taking 
time to search out a remedy. Sometimes we censure systems, courses 
of studies, books and trustees, whereas, in most cases we ourselves are 
chiefly to blame for just this, that we do n6t give our pupils the kind 
of education which our own experience and observation, and the almost 
entire unanimity of the intelligent, approve. We must give a practical 
education. Not in the narrow, selfish, utilitarian sense. True, there 
must be the drill, close, severe and thorough ; yet the proof, for example, 
that the pupil is a grammarian, or rhetorician, is not found in his abi^ 
ity to recite, analytically and topically. Green and Pinneo, Boyd and 
Whately, but in his ability to write and speak, in a pure, beautiful and 
earnest style. Ten can do the former where one can do the latter. And 
why ? The one only requires a knowledge of the books ; the other de- 
mands heart, imagination, taste — real culture. The one is an easy at 
tainment, dependent chiefly upon the memory, and of little value ; the 
other is a permanent, invaluable acquisition of the seal scholar who 
can both think, and feel, and express his thoughts and emotions. So, 
too, a misguided recluse raay read all the tomes of classic lore without 
much knowledge or wisdom. Subsoiling and harrowing may be neces- 
sary. Somehow, the Teacher must reach the inmost soul of the pujol 
and bring out his living energies intensified, enriched and rendered ca- 
pable of the most active and eflfoctive concentration. 

In securing this culture, what place should the mathematics occupy Y 
Their utility in their objective results no one can question, what is their 
relative value as a means of mental culture ? .To much may have been 
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elaiffled for them as a study. Popular as they are it may be that we 
have overestimated them in this respect. The yery facility with which 
they may be taught and learned, may have proved a temptation to as. 
Their great principles may yet be compressed into much smaller com- 
pass. The discipline they give may be secured, to some extent, by 
studies more enriching and improving. It must be confessed that, in 
the closest analysis, it is difficult to show that the study of necessary 
reasoning forms the habit of probable reasoning so well as the exercise 
of probable reasoning itself. The late Sir William Hamilton, preeminent- 
ly the thinker of this century says : * * If we consult reason, experience, 
and the common testimony of ancient and modem times, none of our 
intellectual studies tend to cultivate a smaller number of our faculties 
in a more partial or feeble manner than mathematics,^^ To such as 
have not deeply reflected upon this point, his is a bold and startling 
proposition. He seems however, to view the subject from all sides and 
to sustain his position by the highest authority and most cogent argu- 
ments. His is the ablest article ever written upon the subject, is very 
suggestive, and carries with it such convincing power, that in despite of 
all opposition, it will silently and gradually effect a great revolution. 
Time allows me only a glance at his views. Mark the sentiment of a 
few of his quotations : 

To the question ; *' 2>o the mathematics awaken the judgment, the 
reasoning faculty and the understandidg in general^ to an all-sided 
activity f Bcnhardi, a leading Prussian educator, unequivocally 
answers, no. They simply teach quantity and not quality. They in- 
duce that numb rigidity into our intellectual life which, pressing obsti- 
nately straight onward to the end in view, takes no heed or account of 
the means by which in different subjects it must be difierently obtained. 
Von Weiller, President of the Royal Institute in Munich says : 
Mathematics and grammar differ essentially from each other in respect 
to their efficiency as general means of intellectual cultivation. The 
former have to do only with the intuitions of space and time, and are, 
therefore, even in their foundation, limited to a special department of 
our being ; whereas the latter occupied with the primary notions of our 
intellectual life in general, is co-extensive with its universal empire. 
And thus are we to explain, why the efficiency of the latter does not 
stretch so widely over our intellectual territory, why it never develops 
the mind on so many sides, and why, also, it never penetrates so pro- 
foundly. By mathematics the powers of thought are less stirred up in 
their inner essence than drilled to cater (»rder and severity, and, oons^ 
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quentlj, manifest their education more by a certain formal precision 
than through their fertility and depth. This truth, Yon Weiller adds, 
is signally confirmed by the experience of our own Institutions. The 
best of our former real scholars when brought into comparison with the 
best of our Latin scholars would in general hardly compare with the 
most middling of these — not merely in matters of language, but in 
every thing which demands a more developed faculty of thought. 

These are weighty suggestions worthy of the most profound reflec- 
tion. If the culture and discipline secured by the mathematics be thus 
limited and partial and cannot develop the mind to all-sided energy and 
activity, cannot arouse it to its depths; but only drill it to outward 
order and precision ; then educators must expect no more than this from 
these studies while they employ others to secure a more generous culture. 

These studies cannot be given up. They have a use. They expand 
and invigorate. Their subjects are exactly defined and admit neither 
of obscurity of thought nor ambiguity of expression. All their pro. 
cesses may be perfectly tested, and their most abstruse and complicated 
calculations so simplified^ that the mind can master them step by step, 
till it acquires strength and compass adequate to the higher analyses. 
Many of its demonstrations are exceedingly beautiful, and as the hill 
of science is not abrupt and precipitous, though rugged and lofty, the 
mind loves to glide along gently up its sides till it acquires great vigor, 
as Milo easily carried the bullock, at length, having commenced with the 
calf. Their field, too, in one of abstract truth, free from disturbing 
forces, the caprices of fancy, the prejudices of education, or the intru- 
sions of interest. Besides, their complicated demonstrations fix the 
attention, hold it, and thus tend to form an invaluable mental habit. 
Often the pupil almost feels an accession of strength when after most 
careful and diligent search, he has found all the steps of an intricate 
process. He knows the truth can be found ; others have found it; he 
can and must; he renews his eflforts, acquires confidence and the joy of 
victOTy imparts new energy. And further, they are essential prerequi- 
sites to much of our knowledge of astronomy and natural philosophy* 

So much must cheerfully be granted to mathematical studies. But 
when their votaries claim, that, they tend to create the habit of oool 
and careful decision ; that they cure the mind of bigotry and rashness, 
because conversant only with definite relations nothing less than demon- 
stration will satisfy it; and that, therefore they pre-eminently fit it for 
the investigation of moral truths, this is claiming too much. As we 
have said, they create slvength, fix the attention and test our menial 
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powers Id a oertain direction ; bat create no power of deep, searching 
reflection, no sagacity to detect such fallacies as demand keen, close 
discrimination. Their principles are all self-evident ; their axioms and 
propositions with all the steps of their demonstrations, intuitive ; and, 
hence, there is little to excite vigorous thought and mental energy. 
Skill may find play and strength be required, yet the routine of a de- 
monstration, in the gymnastic of the mind, may well be compared with 
the routine of a treadmill, in the gymnastic of the body. Cicero, who_ 
in his defence of the poet Archias, his former revered preceptor, inci- 
dentally shows that his own education, as well as that of the scholars d 
his age, was chiefly obtained by the study of the humanities, expressed 
his belief that the most. ordinary minds could by application become 
proficients in mathematics^ Pliny observed that, ''mathematics are 
the study of a sluggish intellect ; ** and Aristotle said : " mere hwf$ 
easily become mathematicians, while yet incapable of practical or spee- 
ulative philosophy." Paschal declared that, *' it is rare that mathema- 
ticians are observant, or that observant minds are mathematical." 
Klump, Zelter, Goethe, D. Alembert, Franklin, Descartes and a host of 
others entertained similar views. 

The truth is, demonstrative reasoning leaves no room for sophistry. 
Lts principles are all made ready and demand no mental acumen. Its 
premises are not to be found, they are given. They are not mixed up 
with errors and foUacies, they are by themselves, pure truths. What 
valuable exercises of logical reasoning can they give? Says Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton : '* Logic as the doctrine of the form of reasoning, so 
valuable in every other subject, is practically valueless in mathematics 
and so far from forming logical habits better than logic itself as Mr. 
Whcwell intrepidly asserts, mathematics cannot conduce to logical habits 
at all. The art of reasoning right, is assuredly not to be taught by a 
process in which there is no reasoning t^^ron^." To the same purport, 
Du Hamel says : " Geometers cannot err in the form of their syllog- 
isms, nor do they lavish attention upon the rules of logic." Joseph 
Scaliger, the most learned of men, says : ''A dull and patient intel- 
lect, such should be your geometers. A great genius cannot be a 
mathematician." And all know that it was long an adage in the Euro, 
pean schools, that " a mathematician is either a beggar, a dunce, or a 
vbionary, or the three in one." Harsh as this seems, and untrue as it 
is, in many cases^ yet Roger Bacon to the same end, says, '* that the 
ret J rudest scholars are competent to mathematical learning, although 
unable to attain to any knowledge of the other sciences." Baoon was 
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ike most eminent man in tbe age of Henry III. Oibera quoted aie 
among the most celebrated of all Europe. Their sentiments demand 
attention. 

Dugald Stewart believed that these studies actually fostered credu% 
and led to an easy admission of data, implicit confidence in impoeing 
names and an aversion to the examination of ultimate truths. 

Though no such results are to be apprehended in ordinary cases, yel 
I do believe, that careful reflection will compel all to admit the ezisteae* 
of such tendencies. Having no necessity to examine principles, but 
processes, those accustomed to judge only by the rules of tbe exael 
sciences, must often fail to reach just conclusions when they attempt U> 
judge of the administration of public or priva^ affairs. Basedow tmlj 
affirms, ''that mathematics tolerate no rea^ning from analogy. They 
have no room for such argumentation, and yet how very large a portaoa 
of our practical reasoning is carried on by various analogies! 

Again, another high authority, Walpole, affirms that the profound 
study of mathematics seems to injure the mor^ general and useful mode 
of reasoning, that by induction. 

The above are very grave charges. They cannot be passed by on 
account of our strong attachment to these studies, and our oonsequent 
unwillingness to admit anything that militates against their excessive 
prominence in every course of studies. They must be met and refuted, 
or allowed their full weight. And further : Beflection will show that 
mathematical truths, being palpable, render our moral feelings les^ 
sensitive to impalpable truths. Thus other modes of reasoning are 
made to seem weaker. Kirwin calls it an egregious mistake to suppose 
that the true way of acquiring a habit of reasoning closely, is to exer- 
cise ourselves in mathematical demonstrations. 

To quote only one more authority : De Stael says, *' Demonstrated 
truths do not conduct to probable truths, which alone, however, serve 
us for our guide in business, in the arts and in society." It must be 
admitted that many mere mathematicians are not good, sound, pracucal 
reasoners. Proud of their demonstrations, they are. prone to denj 
what they cannot demonstrate, or, on the other hand, blindly receive 
it as an axiom, thus cherishing incurable arrogance, or an overweening 
presumption. They are prone to reject what they cannot demonstrate, 
and moral truths cannot be demonstrated. In this way smne have 
become materialists. Accustomed to tangible trutiis, to necessary rela- 
tions and connections, they ignore all liberty, and tend to fiitality and 
jitheism, spiritual insensibility and presumptioii. 
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Not to pursue the subject further at this time, I believe our course 
is, relatively, too mathematioaL Youth should constantly receive classic 
culture. From their earliest years, they should have their tastes care- 
fnUy formed and cultivated. Early the way should be prepared for the 
extensive study of the humanities. An immense waste of their enef^ 
gies could be prevented by turning the sacred fire of their souls into 
these channels. I speak not of cold, senseless mathematical modes of 
teaching aesthetics, nor of the barbarous mangling of Greek and Latin. 
I speak of the cultivation of taste, of classic culture and polite litera- 
ture. At the very gate to this culture stand the Greek and Koman 
classic, and there they will stand forever. ''Homer is still the foun- 
tain head of all European poetry and art. There he stands, venerable 
with nearly thirty centuries, touching his heroic harp to strains of un- 
surpassed, nay, unapproachable excellence and grandeur." Nothing 
as an instrument of thought can surpass bis picturesque, melodious and 
enchanting language. The great ancients have ever been the teachers 
of the civilized world, the bond of union between scholars, the radiating 
centres of the most delightful associations, prolific sources of refined 
feeling and elegant thought. In charming imagery they address our 
mtire natures. They penetrate to the depths, and stir into lively ex- 
ercise and activity all our faculties. They excite to an all-sided devel- 
opment. 

Living men and women of refined tastes, strong intellects, true, ex- 
tensive and most thorough culture, with warm, honest, earnest hearts, 
are the necessity of this age. The times demand solid characters who 
can and will distinguish between right and wrong. Egypt was but a 
narrow strip and Greece but a speck compared with this broad land. 
Burke's ''two millions in America" are already twenty-five, and will 
soon be a hundred millions. The wealth and wisdom of the world flow 
in upon us. 

*' The first four acts already past, 
Time's noblest offspring is the last." 

A great pationaUty demands great men. Nothing here is circum- 
scribed, lake our rivers, mountains and pruries, every thing is on a 
grand scale. The literature of Athens was not known beyond the Pin- 
dtts, (two^undred miles,) but ours extends from the Penobscot to the 
Oregon, from ocean to ocean ; nay, throughout England and her de- 
pendencies. Sociefy must not lack integrity and stability. Avaricie 
must not consume the heart of the nation, and eat out its very vitals. 
These tendendes must be counteracted. To this end, piety has al- 
ready done atiKh and iHll do mieh nune. In God andUs trotli is onar 
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only hope. He sanctifies learniDg, and causes it to dimmish crime and 
misery. The present system of universal education in the Prussiaa 
dominions diminished crime thirty-eight per cent, in the first fourteen 
years. It should do much more in connection with a purer Christaan' 
ity. Civil and religious freedom, too, is increased and protected hj 
knowledge. Men thus learn their rights, privileges and duties, and 
are more likely to give up abuses. Many truths now universally ad- 
mitted in civilized communities, cost, in darker ages, the blood of ma^ 
tyrs. The elective franchise, the arms, the offices of the state, are a 
fearful power without intelligence. All inventions and improyements 
are the results of light. Ignorance is the throne of despotism and 
mother of superstition. 

Our colleges and universities, with all their defects, have shed un- 
measured blessings. Intellectual and moral bulwarks, they have nobly 
breasted the tide of commercial speculation and political exoitement. 
They h^^e long been the great reservoirs of knowledge. Their gradu- 
ates have made many of our best books, done much to foster a general 
literary spirit, and every where been the majority of our most reliable 
public men. Concentrated talent, collision of cultivated minds, pro- 
found and extended researches, with large, select libraries and tan^pk 
courses of studies, have caused them every where to shower blessings 
upon the republic. Their literature has diffused around them refining, 
softening, elevating influences. Such influences must be increased. 
Who could measure the amount of happiness an all pervading literary 
spirit would create? And is thi^ a hopeless attainment, even in a 
great commercial city ? Are our scholars themselves so afifected with 
the reigning unrest, that we must despair of a change? Are there not 
enough men of nerve, soul and rital energy, to redeem us from this 
terrible reign of avarice, intemperance and sensuality ? Then we must 
kindle a counter fire, we must pre-occupy, we must fill the measure 
with wheat. Then we must evangelise and educate, electrify and 
arouse the city from its death-slumbers. The healing streams must 
flow from our schools. A determined, combined effort must be made. 
Martyr spirits may be needed. We must stem and roll back these 
deadly currents, and lead our ten thousand m a more excellent way. 
Our institutions must be still more warmly cherished. Higher ideas 
of an education must be kept before our pupils. Such an enthusiasm 
for classic lore must be infused into them, that they will linger at o«r 
schools and ask for a more extended course, a still higher grade. This 
city ought to have five hundred of her sons and daughters reading 
HoBier and SSeiioplHm« HoxafM and T^Uvsf witli liie beit of oar Oe^ 
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man, French, English and American classics. There b no lack of 
mther time or talent. There is need of more literary enthusiasm, a 
more jast appreciation of higher scholarship. Under the reflex infla- 
enoes of a higher standard, our youth must he made to feel that they 
cannot he ripe scholars at sixteen or eighteen. They need the vital in- 
fluence of earnest scholars. Our standard is too low. We think too 
much of small attainments, and are too contented with shallow draughts. 
Impelled forward hy the magic power of living specimens of a higher 
scholarship, our pupils would tremble at the sublimity of human attain- 
ments, learn humility, and, as true disciples, with quenchless zeal and 
untiring eflfort, dig for knowledge and seek for wisdom. Parents, too, 
would have their views expanded, and no longer regard the acquisitions 
of eight or ten years as any thing more than the mere ground work of 
an education ; nor consent to have their children forced along, as hot 
house plants, daily crammed without culture ; while they would give 
them time to make solid attainments. 

As Educators, we have but one course. With perfect patience and 
fall assurance we must press toward the mark of our high calling. A 
better day dawns. The rays that tip our educational horizon blush 
deeper and deeper. Men begin to think more deeply upon these great 
questions. They see the necessities of the people, and ask for a higher, 
broader culture. To create a literary spirit is ever a slow work. Line 
must be upon line, and precept upon precept. Trustees, teachers and 
pupils must cooperate with every class, profession and calling, to create 
and infuse this spirit. Especially roust we create in all our schools a 
taste, a quenchless taste for literature, an undying love of true knowl* 
edge. An appetite must be created, craving as that of the miser or the 
inebriate ; an appetite not for the endless reading of the trash disgorged 
by the press, but a discriminating appetite, a thirst for classic studies 
with all their charming beauties, a thirst for the great truths of science ; 
an appetite that will grow stronger when school days end, and constrain 
our youth to give up low amusements^ light reading and lost evenings, 
for real embellishments, solid attainments and substantial enjoyments. 

Behold the reform ! A moral, classical, scientific city with a perfect 
system of education, from the primary grade to the most complete uni^ 
versity ;*a great central library, with galleries of paintings and a choice 
eoUection of statuary ; a contented, religious, literary, holy, happy pec. 
pie, having homes, loving their homes, and living at their homes, bound 
indissolubly together by the most charming, sanctifying and hallowed 
associations; educated parents and educated children, mutually and 
aoQStantly ednoating each other, all together fearing God and working 
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righteoosness. Who could measure the happiness, wealth and strength 
of such a community ? Who could measure the influence of such a 
city upon other cities and the world ? How vast the difference between 
a home in such a city and a mere sojourn in some Western frontier? 
Inaugurate such a state of things, and you would diouble our weahh 
and population in a very short time. Hardly would mere gold allure 
such a people from their homes. Such a peoj^le would become cele- 
brated throughout the world. Thus life would be valuable, Ood be 

honored, and men saved. 
» 

Now cannot education do more for society ? Admit that our schools 
do rank high, that they are our most economical agency for the protee- 
tion and elevation of society, can they not fill a wider sphere ? Can 
they not reach the thousands now growing up in ignorance among us? 
Can they not be made to detain our pupils upon an average from three 
to five years longer ? Cannot our youth be made to feel that education 
can do vastly more than give a preparation for industrial pursuits, the 
claims of commerce and of the state ? 

Rising far above the selfish, grasping, utilitarian spirit of the age, we 
must all occupy higher ground. Our schools are warmly cherished in 
the hearts of the people. Heathenism here has so far retired as to ad- 
mit females to equal privileges with males, and God's plan so far pre- 
vails, that we no longer separate what he hath united ; but we must 
advance, bring in the poor, enlist the sympathies of the wealthy, and 
shoW them how to turn the material into the spiritual, gold into souls. 
We must steadily work for a library upon the most enlarged scale, to- 
gether with a good, practical university, complete and vital in all its 
parts. Oh ! the good wealth may accomplish. Is there no other 
Hughes, no other Woodward ? Who will next come forward for never- 
foiling garlands, and leave his name embalmed forever in the hearts of 
a grateful people ? 

The foundations are well laid, and we must not despise the day of 
small things. Drops make the ocean, atoms the mountain. Every 
year records progress. Deliverance will come. A mere spark may 
fire the city. Wo must watch and pray, work and wait. The soul 
created will draw to itself a body. If we can kindle a love of study, 
of knowledge and of truth, with such discipline as will secure the power 
of severe and rigid analysis, cautious and comprehensive generalization, 
careful deduction, acute discrimination and a delicate and refined taste, 
together with a bold, fertile and chastened imagination, some of our 
best pupils will remain longer at school, and become eminent, while 
others, having root and ^e m l\i«m%^V^^, ^^inll tint fp oat to have their 
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minds flicker and expire, as tapers in bad air, but to distinguish tbemselves 
with their profound reasonings, impassioned eloquence, or sublime poetry. 

In conclusion, let us avoid extremes. Avoiding a course too mathe- 
matical, let us never forget that there must be severe discipline, and if 
less by the calculus, more by the classic. By properly teaching the 
humanities, we may enlist the heart as well as quicken the intellect, 
and open new fountains of happiness. By close and constant commu- 
nion with the best poets, orators and philosophers, our pupils will im- 
bibe their spirit. By repeated exercises in the translation and analysis 
of fine writing, they will acquire skill and power, and show the results 
in life. This is the culture our pupils need. They recite principles 
and rules enough, but these are not sufficientlyWnwrought. They can 
solve hard problems better than they can think, write and speak. This 
(sLCt all will admit, and with it seems to follow our conclusion. 

The culture here indicated will be more difficult, and cost the teach- 
er far more thought and labor, but it is entirely practicable. Small 
children love beauty and symmetry, and feel emotions of grandeur and 
sublimity. With proper guidance they can trace these to their sources 
in fine writing and in the heart. All their emotional powers are highly 
susceptible of cultivation. 

Is it urged that such culture would not be appreciated, and secure 
the percentages for promotion ? If the previous question be settled, 
that aesthetics are fit for children, and the humanities should be taught 
them, then our tests must be made to conform. 

As Educators, we must make deeper impressions and wield stronger 
influences. Alive, active, earnest, loving literature and filled with its 
inspiring power, we must breathe zeal into our pupils. ** Our stars'* 
make us not "underlings." Let us be true to ** ourselves." The 
great souls of earlier times have passed away. Ambition and avarice 
foment the passions of the reckless. Society rocks to its basis. Mass 
meetings and conventions every where allow free passage to the electric 
fluids of human passions. The times are eventful. Mind meets mind, 
and Greek, Greek, while the surge of life rolls on with its coming mil- 
lions. This is the land of promise. Grave questions are before us, 
and our responsibilities are fearful. May the Eternal Spirit '' raise 
what in us is low, and what is dark illumine," that we may so mold 
the rising race as to save the greatest number^ and show to the witness- 
ing nations the richest blessings of free institutions ! May our personal 
obligations, and the coming destinies of this great people, so arouse us 
to eflfort, that the flaming sword of the cherubim may be again sheathed, 
nxkd man permitted to reenter the paradise of God ! 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOL. 

BT D. A. PEASB. 

(Concluded.) 
But to return : if a single day's absence from the scbool-room, on 
the part of a pupil, does him so great an injury, what must be to him 
the result of staying out a week or a month, as is the case, usuallj, in 
suspension ? Will he henceforth be less irregular in attendance ? Will 
tardy marks appear on«the register against him, less frequently, in the 
future. It appears to me that it is unnecessary to answer these inter 
rogatories. All would respond in the negative. How is it in case of 
expulsion ? Usually an expelled pupil is deprived of school privileges 
during the remainder of the term after his banishment. Deprived of 
school privileges, did I say ? I mistake greatly. He is, to be sore, 
cut off fronft the benefits that his fellow scholars are receiving, and those 
lads and misses are no longer his school-mates; but he enters another 
educational institution, and forms new school associations. True, he 
may no longer listen to the mental and moral instruction that is afford- 
ed in every well regulated District and High School ; but he is taught 
precepts which are more in unison with his natural inclinations, and he 
rapidly advances in the studies that he is prosecuting. Fellow Teach- 
ers, you have already learned the name of this flourishing institution. 
It is Satan's Seminary, the Street School ! Ah ! how efficient are its 
instructors ; what proficiency their pupils make ; what countless num- 
bers attend ; and how it rises in point of influence. But alas ! how 
depraved are its Teachers; how pernicious their instructions; how 
perverted and debased, the hearts and minds of its scholars ; and to 
what sad, fearful ends they are hastening. Some are being trained to 
intoxication from the use of alcoholic beverages ; others are studying 
to be gamblers and black-legs ; others still are pursuing higher branches, 
such as pocket-picking, larceny, burglary : these are in the Preparatory 
Department, Some are pursuing a Collegiate course : they are seek- 
ing to become adepts in highway robbery, licentiousnesSi seduction and 
homocide. Many have already graduated from their respective depart- 
ments. The rum-blotched nasal appendage of yonder seared, feeble, 
trembling, disgusting wreck of hamanity, together with his bloodshot 
eyes, betokens him an almost superanuatod member of the Primary 
School; and his whole appearance indicates that the poor wretch will 
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•OOQ totter into a druokard's grave, to meet that being who has said, 
"No dmnkard shall inherit the kingdom of God." 

" What a commotion in our community ! What has happened ? " 
Why that richly appareled, supercilious gentleman, who has lately beea 
elected President of our Bank, is just discovered to be an embezzler of 
funds belonging to a neighboring Insurance Company, to the amouni 
of thousands. *' What ! that person who has driven that pair of oplen- 
dW blacks about town so much of late — he a swindler?" It so 
Mems; and furthermore, he is now known to have committed thai 
gigantic forgery concerning which our citizens were so highly excited 
a few months since. ** Is it possible ! '* Reader, this wily knave is jusl 
being promoted from the Preparatory department of this infernal semi* 
nary of his Satanic majesty ! 

That young man about to be hanged for beating out, with his flail, 
the brains of a police officer who had come to arrest him for forging a 
#heok to pay a bill made during a night of reckless dissipation and 
drunken revelry — what is he but a proficient in the Collegiate depart- 
ment ? He is about to graduate ! Ah ! yes ; our world abounds with 
those who have received diplomas from the faculty of some one of 
Satan's institutions ; their whole education has been antagonistic to the 
pare doctrines of the Savior ; and long, and faithfully, and patiently 
must the good labor, before these erring ones can be won to the side 
of virtue. 

But I have almost lost sight of my subject. The expelled pupil — 
yes, and he that is suspended, also — comes under influences thus 
perverting, degrading, ruining. Then, is there not a serious, insur* 
mountable objection to punishment by expulsion ? The Teacher in hi* 
dealings with his scholars should regard the well-being of all concerned. 
Not merely the good of the wayward pupil should be his desire : he 
should act in reference to his entire school and the community in whieh 
he is called to labor. 

I recur to the question respecting corporal punishment in sohoola. 
Can a school be governed without it, except by suspending or expelling 
the incorrigibly disobedient? The days of Puritanism have passed. 
The stern integrity of the old, and the simple reverence of tho young, 
that characterized that period, are now rarely witnessed. Then, a lad 
required maturity of judgment and the schooling of experience, !• 
render him a man. Then, he felt bis ignorance, and sought to learn of 
his parent, his teacher and his pastor. Then, he paid proper deference 
to their admonitions, and he was therefore enabled to avoid (lashing hit 
frail bark upon the shoals and quicksands of youthful indescretiou. 
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Then, remembering tbat the good alone are great, and that the hearl » 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked, they trusted not to 
the wisdom of uninspired man, but sought aid from a higher scarce, 
and were thus enabled to fill stations of honor, usefulness and emolu- 
ment. Such a lad was George Washington, now greatfully remembered 
a8 the Father of his country. 

How is it with the youth of the present day? Alas ! they are sadly 
degenerated. Before they can talk plainly, they question the wisdom 
and authority of their praents ; at the age of ten, they have learned to 
ohew tobacco, smoke cigars, and swear like free-booters ; before they 
are sixteen years of age, they have learned to tip the social glass, 
shuffle cards, and spend whole nights in Bacchanalian revelry; mi 
twenty-five they deliver their opinions with all the gravity of an orade ; 
and so few of them number the three score and ten years allotted to 
man, that those few are considered instances of remarkable longvity. 
Why is this ? Is the nature of man more corrupt than it was fifty years 
ago ? Are parents more vile and infidel now than parents were in those 
days? Some may so think, and perhaps these are the causes that in a 
great degree produce the present lamentable waywardness of our youth ; 
but in my opinion the difficulty lies not there. It is because parental 
government has become so loose. Not that parents have grown more 
vile, but tbat they have become less rigid in administering family dis- 
cipline. The wholesome restraints so well adapted to curb the impetu- 
osity of youth and check their waywardness are too seldom brought into 
requisition ; and as a consequence, like a bark without a rudder, they 
become the sport of every tempest, and founder in the sea of foDy, or 
are wrecked upon the sunken bars of crime. Not respecting those to 
whom they owe their being, and whom graditude should prompt them 
to love and cherish, they become selfish, heedless, willful, unthankful 
and regardless of others' feelings, which characteristics they are but too 
apt to retain throughout life. 

In this doleful state they are sent to school. The Teacher is a 
stranger, and he must first win their love and esteem. This he can 
readily do, perhaps, if experience has given such renown as to inspire 
awe and respect in the minds of his pupils ; but, if he is inexperienced, 
a long time is necessary, however wisely he may conduct himself, to 
obtain their love and confidence. Not until they have tried every plan 
and device peculiar to the school-room, will they yield cheerful obo^ 
dience. Hence, it is requisite that the Teacher should be feared, as 
well as loved. 
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In one of the oounties of our State, and in the same Dbtriot and 
building, are both a Common and a Central school. The latter has 
been in operation something leES than a year. Previously to its being 
opened, the Township Board of Education which has the supervision of 
it, decided that both schools should be governed without the aid of 
corporal punishment. The District school was placed under the charge 
of a young man of little experience ; and the principal of the Hig^ 
School was not much older, but he had longer been engaged in tht 
business of teachbg. The schools were of the same size, but tiM 
. sdiolars of the Central School were older, and, as a general thing, thej 
took greater pride in conducting themselves becomingly. The priii- 
otpal of the High School had little difficulty in keeping excellent order> 
there being during a term of eighteen weeks, but one instance of sus- 
pension, and none of expulsion. The suspended scholar, was deprived 
of the benefits of the school, one week. Many of the pupils in thia 
Department were notoriously vicious, having recently graduated from 
the various Common Schools in the vicinity. 

The Teacher in the District School succeeded very well for two 
weeks. He was untiring in his efforts to benefit his charge. But at 
the end of the first fortnight, the scholars began to manifest a spirit of 
disobedience. Being crippled in efficiency, because of the rule respect^ 
ing corporal punishment just adopted, he could not check the rising 
rebellion, and in a few days his pupils had it all their own way ; com- 
pletely running over him and heaping upon him all manner of indigni- 
nities. They talked and studied aloud — what little they did study — 
left their seats without permission ; chewed gum ; threw paper buUeta 
about the room ; quarreled and foot-raced going to and from recitation ; 
swore, lied, gambled and fought at recess, contradicted and disobeyed 
and insulted their instructor in every possible manner that they could 
invent — in a word, that school more resembled a Menagerie, or a Bed> 
lam than a place of instruction. 

A few weeks since, both schools reopened. The corporeal punish- 
ment rule was repealed. The High School continued under the same 
superintendence, regulations and instructions as before. A young lady 
of not much experience is teaching the District School. Several of tha 
scholars in the upper room, were among those that gave the othet 
Teacher so much trouble last term. Yet, although the Principal of the 
Central School is obliged to ''draw taught," the reins of discipline^ 
both schools are orderly and prosperous. Thus far there has Ibeen no 
instance of suspension or expulsion in the High School, though two 
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lads left because they could not have their own way ; and the Teaelier 
of the District has used the ** rod " but a few times. 

I do not say but that an older and more dignified Teacher would 
have done better in the lower room, last term ; but one thing is certain : 
scholars from seven to ten years of age would rather be in the street ai 
play, than in the school-room ; and for such, suspension and expulsion 
hare no terrors. They rather seek than avoid punishment of this kind. 
If it is argued that parents would punish their children when they an 
sent home, and thus compel them to behave properly ; I ask, why may 
not the Teacher flog them, and have done with it, and save the parents 
the trouble ? And this question becomes more important, when we re- 
flect that in seven out of ten cases, the Teacher would be censured, the 
ebellious scholar upheld and the object of the Directors thus subverted. 

I think I have fairly presented both sides of the subject under con- 
sideration ; and from the argument advanced, I am fully persuaded 
that corporal punishment may be abolished in schools that consist of 
large scholars only ; but that it must be used in the, management of 
ordinary District Schools. 

Stltania, O. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 



LETTERS TO THE CHILDREN OF OHIO. 

NUMBER VIII. 

DxAR Children : 

The time has come for me to write another letter to my little friends. 

Since my last, I have received letters from a great many of you ; 

and I think every thing of them, for they are just the nicest letters in 

' all the world. I thank you a thousand times for them. I have not 

room to print the names of all who have written to me. 

A few days ago I spent several hours in ** the Ohio Institution for 
the Education of tho Blind." It is a great misfortune to be blind. 
There are a great many beautiful things in the world which we love to 
see. But blind people can look at none of them. Not one beautifai 
person, or animal, or bird, or building, or tree, or flower do they ever 
behold. They can not see the beautiful blue sky, the sun, the moon^ 
the stars. The pretty hills and vallies, and streams of water, thej oaa 
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BOTer look upon. Bat worse than all this, they can not see their detr- 
est friends. They can not look up into the faces of their kind paresti, 
brothers, sisters and associates. Oh I the poor blind children, — are 
you not very sorry for them ? 

Well, I am glad that a way has been fonnd out to teach them lo 
read, and to stndy many other important branches of learning. There 
are a very great many blind people in the world, and if they can be 
taught to read, it is the next best thing to being able to see. Yalen- 
tine Hauy, a Frenchman, first advocated the idea of institutions jto 
teach the blind, about seventy years ago. At present there are a greal 
many such institutions in Europe, and in our own country. 

About twenty years ago, an Asylum for the blind was established in 
Oolumbus. It is finely situated on the National Road, one mile easl 
of the center of the city. The building is large and well arranged, and 
the grounds around it are very fine. Dr. A. D. Lord, who was for- 
merly the Editor of the Journal of Education, is Superintendent of 
this Institution, and I do not think that a better man for the place 
could be found. He is assisted by several Teachers, a Steward, Ma- 
trons, and other helpers ; and every thing is managed in the besi 
manner. 

There are now about sixty pupils in the Institution, most of whom 
are between ten and twenty years of age. You would be very much 
pleased to see and hear them read. I can not very well describe tba 
books they use. They are printed with ''raised letters," that is, the 
letters stand out from the rest of the paper. The pupils feel along the 
lines with their fingers, and they know the words by their feeling. I 
asked a very pretty little girl, Sarah Raymond, of Huron, to read a 
oertain verse in the Bible. She opened the Bible, and felt along over 
the top of the pages^ till she came to the right book. She then fell 
along till she found the right chapter and verse, which she read without 
calling one word wrong. Their maps are so made that by feeling of 
them they can describe countries, boundaries, and localities, without 
difficulty. They study the same branches that other children do. I 
heard one class reciting in Orammar, and another in Mental Arith- 
metic. They pay much attention to music, both vocal and instro- 
mental. Some of them sing well, and many of them are fine perfoim- 
ers on the violin, the piano, and the organ. The time of several of the 
Teachers is devoted exclusively to music. They have both an aptoesi 
and a fondness for music fiir more general and marked than most ohil- 
dreo possess. They can see none of the pretty sights which the world 
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$Bb>TiB, wbich loss seems to be oompensated by tbeir higher eDJoyment 
<if sweet sounds. 

Bat they are taught not only the common branches of education, but 
also certain industrial occupations, by which they can support them- 
selves after they shall have left the Institution. The boys learn some 
rimple trade, such as making brooms, baskets, and brushes. During 
die year 1855, nearly one thousand dollars' worth of brooms were sold, 
which the blind boys had manufactured. Such articles as they make 
wffl always find a ready sale. It requires but little capital to set up 
saeh business, and but a few very common tools are necessary to be 
used. And as almost all the blind arc children of poor parents, and 
as they will be much happier to be able to earn their own living, I 
think the workshop a very important feature of the Institution. 

The girls are taught to knit, sew, and make fancy articles of bead- 
work. It is an interesting sight to see a room full of blind girls, all 
busily engaged with their needles, and all seeming to be very happy. 

They run and play, and in various ways amuse themselves, just as 
other children do. They soon get so accustomed to the building and 
grounds, that they go all about them without difficulty. 

Every morning and evening they have devotional services in the 
ehapel, and every Sabbath afternoon Pr. Lord lectures to them on re- 
ligious subjects. He has gone over the first ages of the worlds down to 
the time of the flood, and has instructed them so thoroughly that they 
ean answer any question that you might ask in regard to the Patriarchs, 
and other men of that period. Some of the pupils are true Christians, 
and, like Bartiemus, follow Jesus. This poor man lived in Jericho, 
and as he sat, one day, by the way-side, begging, he heard a multitude 
of people walking and talking, and inquired what it all meant. He 
was told that Jesus of Nazareth passed by. He then cried out to Jesus 
to cure him of his blindness Jesus had compassion on him, and said, 
" Reoeive thy sight 1'^ And immediately he received his sight, and 
foQowed Jesus. 

If people are blind in this world, but love Jesus Christ, they will 
not be bUnd in Heaven. I have read a beautiful Hymn on this sab- 
jeet, all c^ which I would print here, but it is too long. Little Edward 
was a blind boy. With his sister Maiy he one day went out to a 
grove, where there were beautiful trees, fragrant flowers, and pretty 

mpxLg birds^ 

'* Dear Mary 1" said the poor blind bov, 

That little bird sings yery long- 
Say, do yon see him in his Joy, 
And it he pretty as 1ii\i i«&E 't 
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"Yes, Edward, yes," replied the maid, 

** I see the bird on yonder tree." 
The poor boy sighed, and gently said : 

'* Sister, I wish that I conld see!*' 

" The flowers, yon say, are rery fair. 

And bright green leaves are on the trees, 
And pretty birds are singing there : 

How beantifol for one who sees ! 

** Tet I the firagrant flowers can smell, 

And I can feel the green leafs shade. 
And I can hear the notes that swell 

From those dear birds that God has made. 

" So, sister, God to me is kind. 

Though sight, alas ! he has not given, 
But tell me, are there any blind 

Among the children up in Heaven ?" 

" No, dearest Edward, there all see ; 

Bnt why ask me a thing so odd ? 
*' Oh Mary, he is so good to me, 

I thought rd like to look at God !" f 

Ere long, disease his hand had laid 

On that dear boy, so meek and mild ; 
His widow'd mother wept and pray'd 

That God woald spare her sightless child. 

He felt her warm tears on his face, 

And said, " Oh, never weep for me ; 
Vm going to a bright, bright place, 

Where, liary says, I God shall see. 

And youUl come there, dear Mary, too ; 
- But, mother dear, when yon come there. 
Tell Edward, mother, that 'tis yon~ 
Ton know I never saw you here I" 

He spoke no more— but sweetly smiled, 

Until the final blow was given ; 
When God took up that poor blind child, 

And opened first his eyes— in Heaven. 

Dear ohildreD, OYexy day thank God that you are not blind. Be 
yery kind to all the blind people whom you see, doing them all the 
good you oan« 

Oobd-by, for a month. Editor. - 



How IT Happbvs.— The supply of JowmaU with printed covert^ for the months 
of Jamiarj, Febmaiy and Hi^, is exhausted. Fatore orders for thefe sambers 
will, tlMrefiire, Iw filled with nambers co7«Ttdw\^\^^a2LTk'(iK^\. 
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OMNIA. 



ExPLANATOBT.— " Whcw ! A whole number of the Journal taken op with 
one article ! ! That's great ! ! !" Hold on, and be quiet, stranger, and we will 
tell yon the way it happened. But let us first remark that only three-fourths of 
the pages are covered with this article. Secondly, it is one of the best articles 
that ever you saw, or heard. Thirdly, it will do yon good to read it, or yon are 

a , we are too polite to say what. Fourthly, we could not defer a part of 

It till the December number, for reasons that we fully understand. And, fifthly, 
ts 500 extra copies are ordered of this address, we can thus save the Joumcd 
some expense, for composition. If these reasons are not satisfactory, we shall 
be disappointed, and sorry, and possibly may ask your forgiveness. 



**La8t Call.— a large number of the subscribers to the Journal are in debt 
for the present volume. We hope that all such will remit the amount withoot 
delay, for the Journal is in arrears to the printers, who need their pay. Upon a 
few Township Boards we have agreed to wait till February. All others are re- 
quested to " settle " immediately. 

A Good Deed. — The house of A. S. Barnes & Co. have, through their Agent, 
Henry Childs, Esq., donated one hundred dollars, cash, to the McNeely Normal 
School. 



Correction. — In our last number we stated that Mrs. Hogg hid granted the 
ase of a boarding house to the McNeely Normal School for a term of years, free 
of charge. We are requested to say that such is not the case, but that it is 
rented in a way to benefit the School little, or none. 

Institutes. — During the past month we have attended several Institutes, a 
■otice of which shall appear in our next. Those at Felicity, Clermont County, 
and New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas County, deserve more than a passing notice. 
Daring the present month, Institutes will be held at Republic, Seneca County, 
commencing on Monday the 3d, and at Ironton, Lawrence County, on Monday 
the 10th. The latter of these was incorrectly announced in our last number. 



Our esteemed friend, the Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools, finding 
the duties of his office rather onerous, has secured the aid of an accomplished Ad- 
jtttrix. We were happy to meet them yesterday at the Neil, on their return fh>m 
Niagara. 

Mr. James Campbell, long the able Principal at the High School in Daytooi 
has been appointed Superintendent of the Schools in that city. Salary, $1,200 
per annum. 

Francis Wheaton, Esq., of Philadelphia, has been appointed Professor of 
Belles Lettres in Kenyon College. 

Mr. D. F. Johnson, late of the S. W. Normal School, has been chosen Frim- 
stpal of the Schools in Marion. 

Miss Julia Breckbnuidge, late of Circlevillc, has been appointed Teaclier 
in the High School in Bucyrus. 

Book Notiobb, and many ottieT maU«n, «x« tACAuacUr defbmd. 



THK 



io |0untal d Mutation. 

COLUMBUS, DKCBMBBR, 1856. 



ASSOCIATE EDITORIAL. 



HISTORY OF MARIETTA COLLEGE. 

In Dec, 1882, a charter was obtained for an institution of learning, 
to be located at Marietta, under tbe style of *' The Marietta Collegiate 
Institute and Western Teachers' Seminary." Though the course of 
study was of an elevated character from the first, the honor of conferring 
degrees was not granted by this charter, as it was not asked. 

It is important to notice the provision made at the very founding of 
the institution, for a Teacher's department. To the subject of Com- 
mon School Education and the need of good Teachers, considerable 
space is devoted in the First Annual Report. The Trustees regarded, 
as '' a matter of the first importance, the attempt to improve the char- 
aoter of our Common Schools by furnishing a supply of qualified Teach- 
ers." The same subject is again made prominent in their Second Re- 
port, and they speak of their desire '' to effect a distinct organization 
of the Teachers' Department, furnished with a competent number of 
Instructors." Though this department has never been organized as a 
distinct institution, it has had an elevated course of study, embracing 
all the English branches of the Collegiate course. Substantially, at 
first arranged, it still exists, though it is now known by the name of 
Scientific Course, instead of that of Teachers' Department. 

In the winter of 1834-5, a new act of incorporation was obtained 
from the Legislature, altering the style of the Institution* to '' MarietU 
College," and granting the power of conferring degrees. In the fol- 
lowing summer the first President was elected. Rev. Joel H. Linsley, 
D.D., and the Institution was fully organized as a College. The fint 
class graduated in 1838, numbering four; from which time no chasm 
Vol. V— No. 12. a 
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occurs in the regular series of classes, and no class since the first has 
numbered less than six. 

The funds of the College have all been furnished by private benevo- 
lence. No aid has been received from the State. At a meeting held 
in the winter of 1832-3, at Marietta, $7,000 was subscribed, which was 
increased to twice that amount during the following summer. The 
citizens of Marietta thus commenced giving to the College, at the very 
beginning of its existence, and they have never become weary in this 
mode of well-doing. As nearly as can be ascertained, the people of 
Marietta and Harmar have given to the College, up to this time, over 
$80,000. 

No institution was ever more fortunate in the character of the popu- 
lation in which it was located, or in the Trustees to whose care its 
interests were committed. Three of the original Board still retain their 
connection with the institution, one of whom discharged the duties of 
Treasurer gratuitously for 17 years, and another has been Secretary 
from the beginning. The united benefactions of these two gentlemen 
to the College, exceed $30,000. 

As Marietta College has received no aid from ike State, ao it has 
never raised funds by selling its own obligations at a discount. No one 
has been solicited to aid in replenishing its treasury, except through 
regard to the interests of religion and education. No Scholarships have 
ever been disposed of except at par value. Whoever has made dona- 
tions of this character, has been a donor in fact as well as in name, 
inasmuch as he has thereby paid full tuition in advance, thus giving the 
College the benefit of the interest. But only a small part of the fands 
hxvi even this incumbrance. Five hundred dollars have been given 
as an absolute donation, for every hundred obtained in the form of 
Scholarships. And instead of receiving no income from students in at- 
tendance, a large majority — ^at present, five-sixths — pay the regular 
tuition fees. The result shows that the Trustees have acted wisely in 
a financial as well as a literary view, in seeking to give the InstitaUon 
such a character, that students may be attracted by its intrinsic excel- 
lence, rather than by inducements growing out oi the virtual redoetkm 
of tuition to a nominal value. 

The Trustees of Marietta College have been economical in tkeir ex- 
penditures for buildings. They have deemed the exoellenoe of an 
institution of learning to consist more in the character of its Offiows, 
and in the extent and value of its Libraries, Apparatus and Cabinet, 
than in expensive edifices. Vw the first fifleen jrears, a cuigle ediioe 
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wu made to serve all tbe purposes of tbe Institutioti. About six years 
since a second was completed, wbicb is wbolly devoted to public 
rooms. 

To tbe Library and Apparatus, early attention was given. In 18B7 
a very valuable collection of Philological works was purchased in Eu^ 
rope by tbe Professor of Languages, together with many choice works 
in other departments. Some three years since a large addition was 
made to the Library, so that it now contains nearly 9,000 volumes ; 
and for the purposes of a College, it is believed to be, in proportion to 
its size, fully equal to any in the country. The two Literary Societies 
have fine halls, handsomely furnished, and also excellent Libraries, 
containing together about 5,000 volumes. The Society of Inquiry has 
also a Library of from 800 to 1,000 volumes. The College has a Li- 
brary Fund of between $4,000 and $5,000, the interest of which may 
be annually appropriated to the purchase of books. 

The Apparatus is not as extensive as would be desirable, but is for 
the most part of great excellence. The policy has been, in making 
purchases, to buy none but good instruments. The Cabinet is large 
and valuable. It embraces the extensive collections of S. P. Hildreth, 
M.D., which he has generously donated to the College, and to which 
a room is devoted. 

There has been comparatively little change among the permanent 
members of the Faculty. For the first twenty years, the average term 
of office of the Professors was ten years ; and of the present Faculty, 
one has been connected with the College nearly eighteen years, and 
another over sixteen. It should be remarked, also, that nearly all the 
officers have been elected when young. The first three Professors came 
to their several chairs directly from the Theological Seminary, and tbe 
fourth was elected before he had been out of College two years. 

Tbe College has been characterized by tbe permanence of the stu- 
dents as well as the officers. It might be expected that some, for 
various reasons, would leave before the completion of their course ; but 
tbe number of such has been remarkably small. The per centum of 
loss during the four years' course, is only 22 ; in other words, for every 
hundred Freshmen, there have been 78 graduates. And, to a great 
extent, the Alumni have pursued the entire course here ; but few have 
entered in advance. Of the present Senior Class, numbering fifteen, 
eleven entered at the beginning of the course. 

Rigid adherence to tbe established course of study baa always been 
required. The number of students might have been considerably in- 
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oreased by the opposite course, for applications for admission are con- 
tinaallj made by tbose who wish to make their own selection of studies. 
But though the catalogue might have been enlarged by receiving 
Eclectic students, the number of those completing the course would 
probably have been diminished. However this might have been, the 
i?ru8tees and Faculty have no faith in the optional system, which allows 
the student to select for himself what studies he shall pursue. There 
is indeed, as before stated, an English course, established originally 
more specially for the benefit of Teachers, which embraces all the 
studies of the regular course, except the Classic languages. But this 
course is as rigid as the other. The student who enters it must t^e 
each branch in the order in which it is laid down. 

Two or three facts may be stated in regard to the practical workings 
of this department, which are commended to the careful consideration 
of those who would substitute the sciences and modern languages for 
the classics, as a means of intellectual culture. The Latin and Greek, 
in the regular course, employs the student, in the aggregate, a year 
and a half, leaving two and a half years for the branches which consti- 
tute the English course. As the latter occupies three years and the 
former four, the classical students are obliged to study in two and a 
half years what the others do in throe. Yet the average of attainment — 
there are exceptions — in the English branches, is decidedly higher 
among the members of the Classical department than among the 
others. 

Again, while those in the full course usually take hold of French and 
Grfflinan with great avidity, it has often been found difficult to excite any 
Interest in these studies on the part of those in the short course. And 
a portion of nearly every class petition to be excused from studying 
them. 

Once moie. It has already been stated that, at this College, for 
every hundred that commence the Classical course, seventy-eight com- 
plete it ; or, more than three out of four. By an examination of the 
catalogues, it appears that only one in sixteen has completed the short 
course. According to the experience of this Institution, if equal num- 
bers commence the two courses, for each one that would finish the short 
English course, twelve would complete the longer classical one. 

The College has graduated nineteen classes, numbering 182 ; giving 
a yearly avei^age of nearly ten. 

The following list embraces all the permanent officers from the be- 
gianing: 
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Rev. Henry Smith, D.D., 1835—1865. 
Rev. D. Howe Allen, D.D., 1835—1840. 
Rev. M. P. Jewett, A.M.. 1835—1838. 
Rev. Joel H. Linsley, D.D., 1835—1846. 
Rev. Israel W. Andrews, D.D., 1839. 
John Kendrick, A.M., 1840. 
Rev. Hiram Bingham, A.M., 1846—1849. 
Rev. Ebenezer B. Andrews, A.M., 1850. 
Rev. Addison Ballard, A.M., 1855. 

List of Presidents. 
Rev. Joel H. Linsley, D.D., 1835—1846. 
Rev. Henry Smith, D.D., 1846— 1856. 
Rev. Israel W. Andrews, D.D., 1855. 
Present Faculty. 
Rev. Israel W. Andrews, D.D., President, and Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy. 

John Kendrick, A.M., Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages. 
Rev. Ebenezer B. Andrews, A.M., Professor of Geology, Mineral- 
ogy and Chemistry. 

Rev. Addison Ballard, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, and Leo Lecturer on Astronomy. 

Rev. George M. Harrison, A.M., Principal of the Preparatory De- 
partment. 

Edward P. Walker, A.B., Tutor. 

The year is divided into three sessions, of sixteen, twelve and eleven 
weeks respectively. The vacations are nine, two, and two weeks ; the 
long one coming after the annual Commencement, which is held on th« 
Thursday preceding the Fourth of July. 

Expenses. 

Tuition, in College. $25 00 a year. 

** in Preparatory Department 21 00 ** 

Room rent 8 00 " 

Library and incidentals 6 00 ** 

Fuel 4 00 " 

Board varies from $2 00 to $2 50 per week, though students may 
board themselves for a fraction of these prices. 
Charitable Fund. 
There is a Fund established to aid those having in view the Christian 
ministry, by which their tuition, room rent, etc., may be paid. It is 
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hoped that arrangements may soon be made by which the taition of all 
young men of merit may be paid, whose circumstances may require it. 

Prizes. 

There have been recently established four Prizes, yielding annuaUy 
$70 each, which are given to those members in the several classes who 
sustain the best examination in the studies of the year. i. w. a. 

Marietta, Oct., 1856. 



COMMUNICATIONS. 



TEACHING A PROFESSION— CONFERRING DEGREES. 



Every man is expected to look to the interests of his own calling or 
profession. And, so far as the Teacher's work is of more magnitude 
and importance than any other, and more directly dependent for its 
success upon his position and standing in society, so far is it the duty 
of the Teacher, more than others, to think, speak and act with refer- 
ence to the best interests of his calling. He must think, to understand 
those interests and determine in what manner he may best promote 
them ; he must speak, that others may have the benefit of his conclu- 
sions ; he must act, as a guaranty of his sincerity and for the encou^ 
agement of his example ; nor is this all — he must write, to get the 
ear, the eye, the sympathy, the cooperation of his fellows. And 
herein is my only apology for appearing at this time before the readers 
of the Journal. 

Does Teaching rank as one of the learned professions ? We speak 
not of the comparative merits of the Blackboard, Lancet and Bar, but 
of the relative positions assigned them by public judgment, as claimants 
for public favor and good will. While the Law, Medicine, and, I may 
add. Divinity, confer a gratuitous importance upon the membership of 
those professions, the Teacher not only has no such " draft at sight" 
upon public consideration, but must mcbke for himself a credit, the 
poverty of his profession cannot bestow. True, some Teachers, yea, 
many, have gained high places, but seldom do we see one climbing 
high on the mount of celebrity, in virtue of his calling as a Teacher. 
His calling is to him what sand-bags are to the aeronaut — it is possible 
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to rise with them, bat much easier without them, and for the loftiest 
flights, they are left behind. Saoh a man is always creditor, never 
debtor, to his profession. 

We may set up a claim to public regard, and demand a degree of 
public consideration, but the claim is not acknowledged, and the de- 
mand not honored — or, if so, it is a favor to the individual, and not the 
acceptance of a bill of exchange on the class. 

This is wrong — manifestly, glaringly wrong. When we consider 
the magnitude, the importance, the nobility of the work, it seems fit 
and right that some importance, some consideration, should attach to the 
workmen. In other words, with a just public sentiment, the very 
name Teacher should be a recommendation as valuable as his services, 
and as general as the sphere of his influence is extended. 

Yet wrong has its reason as well as right its justification, — nor will 
we need cast about long to find a cause for the humble position t^e 
Teacher occupies on the world's roll of favorites. Majorities generally 
fix reputations ; and if, of those claiming to be Teachers, the majority 
be quacks, is it strange that the calling should be, to say the least, in 
doubtful repute ? Would it not rather be strange were it otherwise 'i 
Is the imputation here thrown out objectionable to the Teacher ? It 
comes from one of your number, one who has carefully and honestly 
considered the subject, than whom no one loves his profession better, 
or has its interests nearer his heart. However objectionable, it is still 
true, clearly demonstrable, and, to him versed in our educational 
affairs, forcibly evident, that in our profession, charlatanry preponder- 
ates. But here let me explain. By the Quack Teacher, I mean not 
the humble Instructor in the log cabin school-house, for such are often 
our most faithful and successful Instructors. Nor do I mean the man 
of **few advantages," for a College diploma is no better evidence of a 
good Teacher than of a good Lawyer. But I mean the mechanic, farm- 
er, artist, loafer, rambler, or any other, who, without any knowledge of 
teaching, either theoretical or experimental, ''takes a school" in 
answer to the call of present necessities, and feels no interest but in his 
per diem allowance. It is the very general admission of such personti 
into our school-houses, that creates in the public mind a false estimate 
of the extent and dignity of the science of Instruction. 

Here, then, is an account for the commodly received opinion, that 
there is no science and but little art in the calling, and, as a sequence 
of this, the judgment that those engaged in such a calling cannot be 
men of much moment or worth. However modest the Teacher in his 
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own views of himself, however unpretending in his claims, if he have 
the spirit of a man, such opinions as the above, unremittingly and per- 
sistently reiterated by the very attitude of society towards him, cannot 
fail to be in the last degree humiliating. Yet such opinions will, and 
from the nature of things must obtain, so long as no effort is made to 
show the proper distinction between the mere empiric and the Teacher. 
If there really be no difference, then am I in pursuit of an ignusfatuus, 
and too much is already said. If Teaching be neither a science nor an 
art, as is held, and not both^ as I maintiun, it were better, then, to give 
it up to those who can do it cheapest, and seek a calling more inviting, 
more remunerative, and generously yielding emoluments commensurate 
with the investment of industry, perseverance, labor and talent. But 
without pausing to argue the point, we assume there is a distinction — 
a real one — and this we propose to make manifest by an artificial cor- 
relative. 

In Law are Bachelor and Doctor — B.L. or LL.B., and LL.D. ; in 
Medicine, likewise, M.B. and M.D. ; so in Divinity, D.B. and D.D. 
In the Arts we have'feachelor and Master — A.B. and A.M. ; and in 
Science, also, B.S. and M.S. All which are indices to the relative 
positions of the titulary on the scale of eminence or wor^i, or, at least, 
the positions accorded him by his fellows. 

Now let this " confemng*degrees '' be extended to Teachers. Let 
us have our Bachelors, our Masters, our Doctors ; and let such a sys- 
tem be adopted as shall truly exhibit the proficency and excellence of 
each. Let this system be wisely, fairly and faithfully executed, and 
the public will soon learn that Teaching is not the common thing sup- 
posed ; that there is a difference between the pretender and real Teach- 
er — and what is more, there will be an index serving to point out the 
one from the other. This is what is wanted — a line drawn between 
the worthy and the unworthy — and as immediate results, the one will 
be in rapidly increasing demand, the other at a fast doubling discount ; 
the one, simultaneously with his disentanglement from the dead weight 
of the other, will rise from their common level, that of the hand-to- 
mouth laborer, and find a level far above ; he will move forward from 
an obscure back-ground in the drama of life, and take among the dra- 
matis personce a position which the importance of his post demands. 
The other, from an obscure back-ground, will pass behind the scene alto- 
gether ; like the ineligible volunteer, he will learn that better recruits 
are waiting to be enlisted. The thousand and one pretenders will be 
driven to more fitting occupations, while their places will bo more than 
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filled bj new and desirable accessioDS from other walks of life. Con- 
sequent upon such results as these, newly-awakened interests, increased 
devotion, and greater effort on the part of true Teachers, must work a 
change as creditable to public sentiment and productive of public good, 
as just and gratifying to public educators. w. n. touho. 

Ohio Univebsitt, Nov. 4, 1856. 



A VEXED QUESTION. 



Through all the long winter I have been torturing and amusing my- 
self with vague speculations, misty dreams, and daring experiments, to 
seek some better and more effectual method than I have yet learned, to 
meet the varied demands of our common calling. Among the doubts 
and perplexities, first and foremost incident to the position which I have 
occupied, comes the unsolved problem of corporeal punishment, — out- 
ward infliction for an inward stain. It is one among the many modern 
myths (to my mind), whether or not the age and times demand a sup- 
port of this olden custom. Perchance you smile or sneer, but you 
can not doubt that all action should be based upon clear conviction of 
right and earnest faith in its practical development. It is barbarous to 
believe that the youthful mind, fresh from the impress of the great 
Creator, can only be moulded and fashioned aright by rude blows upon 
its frail casket. The temptations to evil, or even inborn evil, if such 
there be, can have gained but comparatively little power at the tender 
age when such punishmeijt is usually inflicted. Can it be, that in the 
great plan of moral government which God has instituted, so perfect in 
its parts and so harmoniously moving in its varied combinations, that he 
has not assigned a specific moral influence to check each evil tendency ? 
Can it be that, in appealing to the mind through the medium of the 
senses, we must deal as with the brutes which perish f Humanity, 
common sense and Christianity, all forbid the thought. It can not be 
denied, that good order is sometimes preserved, that evil inclinations 
seem to be checked, and earnest attention secured, by a timely use of 
the rod. But could not all this have been otherwise accomplished? 
Was not evil done that good might follow ? I have been half inclined 
to believe in its efficacy, where a turbulent spirit has been suddenly 
tamed and awed, through its tangible administration; yet I have expe- 
rienoed only abasement and sorrow when duty, seemed to call me to be- 
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come the immediate agent in its application. I involuntarily hang mj 
head at the thought of this practice, and that I have ever been guilty of 
thus supporting it. I am ashamed that I do not understand minds veil 
enough to control them upon some other plan, and I had rather dig in 
the earth from early morn to dusky eve, or devote my energies to any 
other mere physical drudgery, than to debase myself or injure others by 
becoming practically the advocate of an evil principle. But we are not 
given such premonitions of better things, such loathings of hard meas- 
ures, for nought. Far back amid the dire memories of childhood, I 
can remember the cherished bitterness which followed chastisement of 
this kind, and I would fain avoid calling into exercise such emotions, 
which fear alone can control. If the principle itself is wrong, no seem- 
ing provocation or sudden happy effect can make it just or right. I 
know that wise heads have discussed, warm hearts have cried out against 
it, and anon have advocated it. I know that those who practically assert 
their belief in its eflSicacy, when temperately used, have almost, without 
exception, the best arranged schools ; but all this does not silence my 
inborn detestation of this despotic usage. It does not convince me 
that good discipline can not be maintained otherwise, at least, until the 
experiment is fairly tried. I expect to hear you quote " spare the rod 
and spoil the child." ** "We must have instant obedience;" and I reply, 
with like familiar proverbs, " times are not as they were," and ** in that 
saving of time we treat a deathless mind even as a perishing beast." 
If we say ** our consciences are satisfied," are we honest, or have we 
lulled them to a dreamless sleep ? Have we not an unfelt responsibility 
in this matter? 

At this time, with so much to assist human reason, so vast and fruit- 
ful a field for investigation, an age when we can call in so many thous- 
and influences to aid us in leading others, can we not, my dear friends, 
devise some other plan, can we not bring together the warning details 
of some eflSicient method which shall reach every youthful mind, how- 
ever wayward ? Human intellect, though varied by circumstances, is 
ever the same in its fundamental structure ; its inscrutable workings 
have only the mystery which we can discover in our own clay-fettered 
souls. Are we prepared for our vocation, if we must needs seek the 
aid of the lash and the whipping- post ? My conscience clamors loudly, 
**no." Much as I deprecate the practice, I have always, upon rare 
occasions, resorted to this ** vexed " seeming necessity, yet I bemoan my 
ignorance. We are not qualified for our work. We have not faithful- 
ly studied the relations of motive and act, — we have not prayerfully 
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floaght the patienoe and perseverance necessary to prepare ourselves for 
ihe manifold demands of our lot in life. We do not control and study 
ourselves, — the true means of penetrating, the hidden mysteries of other 
liearts. 

Do not helieve that I am running rampant in regard to trifles. A 
depraving effect — a hardening process — is no trifle. Look to the result 
upon your own nature. Do you feel a renewed vitality Aspiring you 
to martyr-like deeds, after having nerved yourself to inflict bodily casti- 
gation? Verily, no. 

Can you help me in my dilemma ? Will you try ? I must have a 
quiet well-behaved, school. In my weakness — in my unbelief — in my 
foggy bewilderment, how can I accomplish this ? Can I achieve uncom- 
promising system and faultless order without corporeal punishment ? I 
must, but how ? Let us earnestly seek the solution of this *' vexed " 
problem, and may we soon be able rapturously to shout, ** Eureka." 
North Faisfibld, O., March, 1856. ltdia a. tompkixs. 



LEAF FROM A TEACHER'S SCRAP-BOOK. 

It was a hot summer afternoon and I had weathered the day with 
tolerable patience. It was one of those days whitfa come, I believe, to 
all professional teachers, when his best efforts seem unappreciated, and 
more than this, he comes to misappreciate himself. 

I had at that time in charge a Primary School of eighty pupila- 
Many of them came from families of the lowest class of Irish foreigners. 
My patience had been exercised for weeks in the vain attempt to teach 
one of these children the alphabet. Every accidental leisure moment 
was given to him, and after a great variety of stratagems and maneu- 
vers, I had succeeded in making him know every letftr excepting b and 
p, and d and q. 

It was time for school to close, but I thought I would just hear Pat- 
rick's letters once more. I called him up and began rapidly to ques- 
tion him, and to my grief and vexation he had not only forgotten his b 
and d, and p and q, but more than half the other letters. It was too 
provoking. I shook him by the shoulders, — ** Patrick, will you never 
learn the alphabet ?" He answered me with a look I shall never for- 
get. '* If ye plase, ma'am, would ye tale 'em to me a little aisier, 
riltry." 
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How was my bareh temper rebuked ! Generous, forgiving cbildhood ! 
The blue eye, that bad seemed to me dull as lead, kindled softly. 
His rough habiliments seemed the garb of an angel in disguise. In the 
coarsly marked countenance I traced the lineaments of my Saviour, and 
His voice woke anew in my heart, — ** Offend not the little ones." 

Mt. PlBA^^T, O. mat ADSTIir. 



CONDUCTING INSTITUTES. 



During the session of the Institute at Hopedale, in Sept., 1856, the 
following resolution was offered : 

Resolved, That Teachers' Institutes, to be highly useful, should be 
strictly adapted to the Educational wants of community, and that ez- 
olusive reliance on Lecturers is not the best method of securing this 
result. 

This resolution being referred to a committee, they reported as fol- 
lows: 

It is becoming more and more obvious, that the common method of 
conducting Institutes, chiefly by Lecturers, is not meeting the demand 
of Teachers. The modification which shall meet this demand, and so 
plainly that it shall call all the Teachers together within the several 
counties, is a crying desideratum. At the present time, in order to 
effect this object, your committee recommend the following plan of ar- 
rangements for conducting Institutes : 

Ist. Let regular and rigid school discipline be adopted by the pupils, 
and enforced by the Board of Instructors ; a'pledgc being taken of each 
pupil on his enrollment, that he will faithfully endeavor to comply with 
the rules and regulations, as adopted by the majority, or quietly with- 
draw from the Institute. 

2d. Let — hours be given sacredly to study, recitations and drills. 

3d. Let — - hours be appropriated to general lectures on the scienoes, 
including the science of Didactics. 

4th. Let — hours be given for exercise, recreation and social inter- 
course. 

5th. Let regular lessons be assigned by the Instructors appointed for 
the several classes, in order that study may be required for preparation. 

6th. Let rolls of promptitude in attendance, and merit in recitation, 
be kept by each Instructor for his several classes. 
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7th. Let — time be given for discassion and criticisms of each gen- 
eral lecture. 

8th. Let certain hours be assigned for the general discussion of spe- 
cific resolutions and topics. 

9th. Let one or more training classes be organized in several com- 
mon branches, in which the pupils shall engage as Teachers, under the 
direction and criticism of a competent Instructor. 

10th. Let certain text-books be agreed upon in the several branches, 
including Didactics, at a previous Institute, or by a committee appoint- 
ed for such purposes. 

11th. Let township committees be appointed at each Institute, for 
the purpose of reporting to the following Institute the names, salaries, 
and length of terms of all the Teachers engaged in the several town- 



12th. Let — dollars be paid to the Treasurer of the Institute by 
each Teacher on his enrollment, for the support of the Institute. 

JResolved, That the Executive Committee send a copy of the report 
to the Ohio Journal of Education for publication. 

A. HOLBROOK, 
C. S. ROYCK, 

Jno. Ogd£n, 

GommiUee, 



SELECTED. 
" A CHIP FROM THE OLD BLOCK.' 



There is no disputing this fact ; it shines in the face of every little 
dbild. The coarse, bawling, scolding woman, will have coarse, vicious, 
bawling,, fighting children. She who cries on every occasion, '* I'll box 
your ears, — I'll slap your jaws, — I'll break your neck," is known as 
thoroughly through her children as if her unwomanly manners wer« 
openly displayed in the public streets ! 

These remarks were suggested by the conversation in an omnibus—* 
that noble institution for the student of men and manners — ^between a 
friend and a schoolmaster. Our teacher was caustic, mirthful and 
sharp. His wit fiashed like the polished edge of a diamond, and kepi 
the **bus8" in a "roar." The entire community of inaideia — and 
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whoever is intimate with these conveyances can form a pretty good idea 
of our numbers — inclusive of the '' one more " so well known to the 
fraternity, turned their heads, eyes and ears one way, and finaUy our 
teacher said : ''I can always tell the mother by the boy. The urchin 
' who draws back with doubled fists, and lunges at his playmate if he 
looks at him askance, has a very questionable mother. She may feed 
him and clothe him, cram him with sweetmeats and coax him with 
promises, but if she gets mad, she fights. She will pull him by the 
jacket ; she will give him a knock in the back ; she will drag him by 
the hair ; she will call him all sorts of wicked names, while passion 
plays over her red face in lambent flames that curl and writhe oat at 
the comers of her eyes. 

" And we never see the courteous little fellow with smooth locks and 
gentle manners — in whom delicacy does not detract from courage or 
manliness, but we say, ' that boy's mother is a true lady.' Her words 
and her ways are soft, loving and quiet. If she reproves, her language 
is, * my son ' — not *you little wretch — you plague of my life ! — ^you tor- 
ment — you scamp !' 

** She 'hovers before him as the pillar of light before the wandering 
Israelites, and her beams are reflected in his face. To him the word 
mother is synonymous with everything pure, sweet and beautiful. Is 
he an artist ? In after life, the face that with holy radiance shines on 
his canvas, will be the mother-face. Whoever flits across his path with 
sunny smiles and soft, low voice, will bring * mother's ' image freshly 
to his heart. ' She is like my mother,' will be the highest meed of his 
praise. Not even when the hair turns silver and the eye grows dim, 
will the majesty of that life and presence desert him. 

'' But the ruffian mother — alas ! that there are such ! — will form the 
ruffian character of the man." 

We wonder not that there are so many awkward, ungainly men in 
society — they have all been trained by women who knew not nor cared 
for the holy nature of their trust. They have been made bitter to the 
heart's core, and that bitterness will find vent and lodgment somewhere. 
Strike the infant in anger, and he will, if he cannot reach you, vent his ' 
passion by beating the floor, the chair, or any inanimate thing within 
^;each. Strike him repeatedly, and by the time he wears shoes he will 
have become a little bully, with hands that double for fight as satorally 
as if especial pains had been taken to teach him the art of boxing. 

Mothers, remember that your manners mould the child. — itT. T. 
Svangeliit 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



SCHOOLS, INSTITUTES, AND NOTES BY THE WAY. 

Steubemyille Female Seminary.— In the October Journal, we 
mentioDed our visit to the pleasant old town of Steubenville. We 
called at the Female Seminary ; and what we there saw and heard, sat- 
isfied ns that the excellent reputation which this School bears, is well 
deserved. 

The location of the Seminary is peculiarly eligible. It is easily ac- 
cessible from all directions, and in a region of country remarkably 
healthful. The large and commodious buildings stand on one edge of 
the town of Steubenville, in a commanding situation on the Ohio river, 
and with sufficient ground to admit of exercise within its own limits — 
being the whole of a square on the town plat, six hundred feet in 
length, and embraced by wide streets on every side. The continuous 
buildings extend nearly three hundred feet, and having been erected 
expressly for the purpose^ embrace every convenience for such an es- 
tablishment, and ample room for as many pupils as will be at any time 
admitted. 

The plan of the Seminary recognizes, in the Regular Course^ three 
classes, viz: the Junior, Middle and Senior; also, a Preparatory 
Course, when requisite, and a Supplemental Course, when desired. 

Of this School the Rev. Charles C. Beatty, D.D., is Principal and Pro- 
prietor. There are about 20 Teachers and 200 pupils connected with 
the Seminary. 

We were highly pleased with all we learned of the character of this 
Institution, and long will be our rememlMranoe of the polite attentions 
which we received from Dr. and Mrs. Beatty, and tlie B«v. Mr. 
Agnew. 

As we were in Steubenville only from Friday 7 o'clock P. M., till 
Saturday 9 o'clock A. M., we did not see the Public Schools in opera- 
tion. We, however, met Mr. Desellam, the Superintendent, Ife. 
Sage, Principal of the High School, Messn. Tappan and Sherrard, 
members of the Board of Education, to whom we acknowledge indebt- 
edness for most acceptable attentions. 

Clermont County Institute — Felioitt — ^Incidents by 'bus and 
BOAT. — ^It was a fine October morning when we left the Spencer House, 
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Oinoinnati, to attend the lostltute of the Clermonters. A ride of fortj 
miles, over the hills that skirt the Ohio, in an omnibus containing 
fifteen passengers inside, and six outside, is a hard day's work. We 
tried an inside seat at first, but finding that most of our fellow-travelers 
were addicted to the vice of talking politics, we went upon the top in 
pursuit of purer associations. We obtained a seat between two Gei^ 
mans. Poor relief we gained, for one shouted for Fremont and the 
other for Buchanan, while the driver was a regular spread-eagle Fill- 
more man. But on one point there was the utmost unanimity of senti- 
ment on the part of the valorous trio — they alike deemed the third 
commandment an '* obsolete idea." 

Mr. Derby had kindly furnished us a copy of the ** Bedott Papers," 
and we read several chapters, including the one in which a glorious 
sunset is described, where '' nater vied with creation to get up a soene 
of unmitigated loveliness." 

Fbligitt is what the name indicates, a happy little village, neat and 
flourishing. But what shall we say of the Clermont Teachers whom 
we there met ? A more intelligent, whole-hearted and good-looking 
eompany of young men and maidens, it would be difficult to find in all 
Ohio — a State proverbial for Teachers possessed of these qualities. 
The lecture that evening was attended by a multitude, filling not only 
every seat, but also the aisles of the large Methodist Church. Seldom 
have we seen so large a congregation made up of so youthful, healthful, 
fresh, and fair a class of people. There are 139 subscribers to the 
Journal of Education in Clermont county, and we ceased to wonder 
on account of this patronage when we saw the quality of the Teaohers 
in that county. 

Among the resolutions passed, are the following : 

"Besolved, That in view of the growing tendency of infidelity, so 
manifest in our country, we recommend to the consideration of teachers 
the importance of introducing into their schools, in some form, lessoiiB 
from the Bible, the foundation of all true knowledge and civil liberty. 

*^Eetolved, That we believe it to be the duty of every Teacher of oor 
Bute, and especially of our Institute, who aspires to respectability in 
hiB profession, to subscribe for the Journal of Education." 

It certainly is indicative o^ character to endorse the Bible and the 
Journal of Education, 

The public lectures were given by the Rev. Mr. Campbell of Felic- 
ity, Mr. Sloan of Batavia, Mr. Royoe of Huron, President Andrews of 
Marietta, and Mr. Smyth of Columbus. 
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Much credit is duo to the citizens of Felicity for the ample acoom- 
modations which they had prepared for the memhers of «the Institute ; 
also to Mr. Carter, the excellent Superintendent of the Schools in that 
Tillage, for his successful efforts to promote the happiness of all pres- 
ent ; also to Mr. J. A. Sloan, for the admirahle manner in which he pre- 
sided at the meetings ; also to Mr. J. K. Parker and Company, for the 
music^ instrumental and vocal, with which they enlivened the various 
exercises. 

CLERMONT ! Rightly named— A MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT I 
Of our return from Felicity, how we arose hefore day for an early 
start, and, unintentionally, aroused a fellow-lodger (O.P.C.) from his 
slumhers, or, as he expressed it, **woke him from a very sudden sleep y^^ 
of a ride in an open lumber wagon to Moscow, a distance of nine miles, 
in the chilly morning air, of all our talk with the Dutch driver — talk 
of ** Faderland " — of France — of Swiss scenery — of grape culture on 
the Rhine and on the Ohio, of our breakfast of cold pancakes and cu- 
cumbers in a kitchen filled with crying children and yelping curs, of 
waiting for the steamboat at Moscow, of our passage on the Dunlieth to 
Cincinnati, how we at Richmond took in tow two long scows loaded 
with hogs and whisky, how we stuck on a bar and were detained three 
boors — ^regaled with the perfume and music which came, unasked, from 
the scows, how we finally got off by unlashing the swine and ardent 
from the boat — thereby learning the important lesson that we must 
keep clear of such abominable weights and incumbrances, if we would 
go on swimmingly, and how we **rounded to'* at Porkopolis, at sunset, 
and at the Capital City at midnight — all these things, and more than 
these, we must leave unnoticed. 

The Tuscarawas kindled their council fires at New Philadelphia on 
the 6th of October. As the bell was calling the people together to 
hear our lecture, we reached the village by stage, having left the cars 
at Uhrichville, on the Steubenville Road, 100 miles east of Columbus. 
We found a host of Teachers assembled. What we have said of the 
Teachers of Clermont, we repeat of those of Tuscarawas. The same 
cheerful, earnest and enthusiastic spirit pervaded both gatherings. 

Mr. Thomas McCartney presided at the meetings, and in addition to 
the leading Teachers of the County, Messrs. Ogden of Hopedale, Har- 
vey of Massillon, and Leggett of Poland, gave instruction, and lectured 
in Ihe evenings of the week. Our stay was short, but quite long 
enough to impress us with a high opinion of the Teachers of that re> 

24 
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gion. We obtained 26 new subscribers to the Journal for 1856, and 
about 40 for 1857. 

Not only the Teachers, but the citizens generally in Tuscarawas 
county, are manifesting a deep and growing interest in their Schools. 
In New Philadelphia, in Dover, in New Comerstown, and other vil- 
lages, Schools have attained a high character, and still " Excelsior " is 
their motto. A noble tribe are the Tuscarawas. 

Some months since we received the following notice of the Union 
School at Newcomerstown : 

'* This School was opened last October, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Emerson, lately connected with the Union School at Lancaster, 
Ohio, and is now in most successful operation, with flattering prospects 
of future usefulness. 

^' The population of the town is by no means large, yet the work ac- 
complished by the people, if its end and object are steadily kept in 
view, is destined to exert an important influence. TVith a devotion 
worthy of all commendation, the people of the town have taken the 
matter in hand, and erected a convenient, tasteful and sufficient edifice, 
and furnished the same with a band of well qualified and zealous Teach- 
ers, and now people and Teachers seem harmoniously engaged in car* 
rying forward an enterinrise commenced under most favorable auspices. 
May harmony in council and effort ever characterize a work so aus- 
piciously commenced." c. s. 



Salaries of Boston Teachers. — At a recent meeting of the Bos- 
ton School Committee, it was ordered that the Salaries of the Principals 
of the Latin, English High, and Girls' High and Normal Schools, be 
$2400 for the first year's service, with an increase of $100 for each 
additional year, till the salary reaches $2800 ; and that the masters now 
connected with the Latin and English High Schools be paid $2800 ; 
that the salaries of the sub-masters of the Latin and Englbh Bigh 
Schools, and of the masters of the Grammar Schools, be $1600 for the 
first years' service, with an increase of $100 each succeeding year till 
they amount to $2000 ; that those of the ushers of the High Schools, 
and of the sub-masters of the Grammar Schools, be $1200 for the first 
year, with an annual increase of $100 till they amount to $1800 ; that 
those of the ushers of the Grammar Schools be $800 the first year, 
with an annual increase till they amount to $1000 ; that those of the 
Primary School Teachers, and of the female assistants in the Grammar 
Schools, be $300 the first vear, with an annual increase ci $50 till 
they amount to $450 ; that the first head assistant in the Normal School 
be paid $600 ; other assistants $500, and the head assbtants in the 
Grammar Sdiools $500. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 

On Monday evening, Nov. 17th, Mr. George Sumner, of Boston, 
lectured in this city. He is it gentleman of high literary acquisitions, 
and scholarly accomplishments. Having spent many years in Europe, 
he is qualified to speak with confidence of its condition. We have sel- 
dom listened to a lecture with greater interest, though his oratory is far 
inferior to that of his brother, the eloquent Charles Sumner. 

The subject, €u announced^ was, *' Old Europe and Young America;'' 
but a more appropriate title would be, Popular Education in Europe. 
Mr. Sumner thought that the Prussian school system has a higher rep- 
utation than it deserves. It is perverted to governmental and 
church purposes. In both Austria and Prussia, there is a constant 
eflfort on the part of the authorities, to render all educational forces sub- 
servient to the purposes of despotism. They will not tolerate a Teach- 
er whose proclivities are towards political liberality, and democratic 
institutions. Such a Teacher would, in Austria, fare as ungraciously as 
did Prof Hedrick in North Carolina. This overshadowing despotism 
cripples and crushes the true purposes of learning, rendering the Teach- 
ers mere hewers of wood and drawers of water to William Frederick 
and Francis Joseph. 

Of Holland and her schoools, the leeturer spoke in terms of admira- 
tion. The struggle with Spain, the establishment of the Dutch Repub- 
lic, the heroism, the intelligence, and the hospitality of the people, 
were all well described. Thither fled our pilgrim sires, when oppres- 
sion drove them from their English home. From the Dutch, Robinson, 
Rrewstcr, Bradford and Winslow, gained the idea of popular learning, 
of common schools, — an idea whose developments have made New 
England so great and happy. The schools and universities of Holland 
received the testimonial of highest praise from the lecturer. 

Mr. Sumner next gave an exceedingly interesting account of the 
condition and prospects of common schools in Ireland. Poor Erin has 
long been a land of darkness and semi-barbarism. It was long the 
policy of England to keep the Irish in ignorance, that they might more 
surely keep them in bondage. A Catholic was forbidden to teach a 
school upon pain of transportation. In 1731 a society was established 
for promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland. To these schools 
Parliament appropriated millions of dollars. But their object was to 
proselyte the children of Catholics to the faith of the Church of Eng- 
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land, rather than to furnish the means of mental culture. Of course 
these scliools failed of accomplishing good for Ireland. In 1824 the 
Kildare Society was formed, to aid the persecuted Teachers of the 
" Hedge Schools," so called from the fact that Catholic Teachers would 
gather children together beside hedges, and there teach them to read. 

Through the efforts of that noble and learned Prelate of the Church 
of England, Dr. Whateley, Arch-Bishop of Dublin, of Dr. Murray, the 
Catholic Arch-Bishop of Ireland, and the Presbyterian Synod of Ulster, 
a most excellent system of national education was devised and put in 
operation. This system has been bitterly opposed by parties and indi- 
viduals, both Catholic and Protestant. Distinguished among the oppo- 
nents of **the godless schools," were Daniel O'Connell and Dr. Me- 
Hale, Catholic Bishop of Tuam. These Schools are under a national 
Board of Education. Though the principles and precepts of Christian- 
ity are inculcated, all sectarian dogmas are excluded from them. They 
have gained public favor and have made rapid progress in training the 
children of the Green Isle. There are now 5,000 schools, and 540.- 
000 children in attendance upon them. These schools are rapidly 
attaining a high character for excellence, and they promise to accom- 
plish great and lasting good. They are Ireland's last hope. They, 
if any thing, will raise her from her deep and chronic degredation. 

From Ireland the lecturer passed to Greece. This land, so long the 
home of learning and art, for long centuries, has been sunk in deepest 
ignorance. While groaning under Moslem oppression, Halicon, and all 
her fountains of learning, dried up. But since her successful revolu- 
tion, and her recognition as a distinct power among the nations of the 
earth, Greece has bestowed most liberal patronage upon her institution? 
of learning. Her Primary Schools, her [Gymnasia, and her Univer- 
sity, in their courses of study, and in thorough discipline, are far in 
advance of American institutions of like grade. That a nation of but 
thirty years of age, and compri.sing but 800,000 inhabitants, should 
have made such pirovision for popular education, is a fact as surprising 
as it is admirable. 

Much of educational interests in France was said. The downfall of 
Louis Phillippe was ascribed to his disregard of the demands of the 
French people for the establishment of schools. 

In closing, the lecturer appealed to his hearers to cherish the public 
fK^ools of our country. They are the nation's hope. Bepublican insti- 
tutions can exist only when they have for their basis enlightened popu- 
lar sentiment. The man who pays a sohoolrtax, inveats Lib capital 
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where it will yield the highest interest to himself and to the world. 
Our schools demand more liberal patronage. Thej should be more 
•jomprehensive, extending to all the higher branches of learning. Es- 
pecially should social and moral culture be made a more prominent fea- 
ture in our schools. Young America is prone to various disgraceful 
and wicked practices ; among which are swaggering, fillibustcring, whis- 
ky drinking and tobacco chewing. '* He will bespatter ladies' dresses 
with the vile juice, but take exceeding care that not one drop shall stain 
his own striped trowsers." It should be the aim of our schools to pro- 
mote mental culture, no more than social and moral elevation. 

We never have heard an appeal in behalf of public schools, which 
gave us such high satisfaction as did this noble lecture of Mr. Sumner's. 
We wish that the members of our Legislature could have heard it. 
We wish that every parent and Teacher in Ohio could have heard it. 

We took no notes, and our report of this address is brief and imper- 
fect. We give but the outlines. Many most instructive and amusing 
anecdotes, illustrative of various points, were related in admirable 
style. We sincerely hope that Mr. Sumner will live to give this lec- 
ture in every city m the nation. 



TAR-CHIVALRY. 

There are four things for which the State of North Carolina is famous. 
1st. It produces vast quantities of tar. *2d. It embraces most of that 
classic ground which rejoices in the sweet name of the Cheat Dismal 
Swamp. 3d. It has a larger proportion of population who can not 
read, a greater degree of popular ignorance, than any other State in the 
Union. 4th. It has a most admirable way of working off its surplus 
chivalry. A single fact will illustrate this feature of Rip Van Win- 
kle's character. 

Among the Faculty of the University of North Carolina, was a Mr. 
Hedrick, Professor of Chemistry, — a gentleman of high scientific attain- 
ments, and most excellent character. A few weeks ago he had occasion 
to write a letter, in which the following idea was, in substance, express- 
ed. * * All men are bom free and equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights and priveleges, among which are life, 
liberty^ and the pursuit of happiness. ^^ Well, upon reflection, the 
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other members of the faculty concluded to express their disapproval of 
such a sentiment. Then the Trustees of the University met and dis- 
missed Mr. Hedrick from his professorship. Soon afterwards the State 
Teacheri^ Association met at Salsbury, and a large number of the 
Teachers of the old Commonwealth came together; and Professor Hed- 
rick **come also among them.'* Most of the Teachers present gave 
the Professor the eut direct, and treated him to a specimen of Dismal 
Swamp contempt. In the evening, the people of Salsbury burnt him 
in eflSigy before the Church in which the Sessions of the Association were 
held, and then warned him to leave the State, to return thereto no more 
forever. 

All this was done, and not one of the Teachers there assembled in- 
terposed to protect Professor Hedrick. magnanimous and chivalrous 
schoolmasters ! Each one of you merits a bran new coat of the staple 
production of your enlightened State. The plumage of the turkey- 
buzzards, which dwell around your poetic swamp, would add an appro- 
priate grace to such a robe. 

There is a difference between the Teachers of North Carolina and 
those of Ohio. Let the most humble Teacher in all our State come to 
a meeting of our Association. Let him be a Democrat of the first 
water — a Republican of the "black ''-est shade— or an American of 
the most pungent sort, and we would like to see the mob that would 
touch one hair of his head. Five hundred men, however they might 
disagree in politics, philosophy, and theology, would shield him from 
insult and injury. And Col. Medary, Col. Schouler, and Col. Geary, 
and every other decent Editor in all the Buckeye State, would proclaim 
our praise. 

Brother Willey, Reverend and Honorable Commissioner, Heaven 
aid you in your efi^rts for the improvement of the schools US' ^^^ ^^ 
Schoolmasters ,^* of the Old North State. 



**By Hook or by Crook," — I have often heard that Hook and 
Crook were two famous surveyors of the city of London; and, that 
after the city had been desolated by the plague and the great fire, about 
the year 1666, it was by the aid of Hook or Crook most of the titles to 
property were established and the old land marks renewed, Every 
claim was settled either *'by Hook or by Crook;" and this became a 
proverb in England. 
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LETTERS TO THE CHILDREN OP OHIO. 

number ix. 
Dear Childrbm : 

Since my last letter to you, I have received about twenty good let- 
ters from you, for which, and the samples of your painting, please 
accept my sincere thanks. Poor Maggie and Lizzie I I am very sorry 
-to hear of the death of that precious little brother. May God comfort 
the mourning sisters. 

Well, my children, I am to be the Editor of the Journal but one 
month more, and so I shall write you but one letter, after this. I do 
not know who will be the next Editor, but I hope that he will write 
you better letters than mine have been. If he shall wish me to do so, 
I will continue to write to you, when I shall have ceased to be Editor. 

Children, I suppose that you have all heard that Mr. Daniel Tucker, 
— a well known citizen — was killed last week on the railroad. It was 
a frightful accident, for nothing is more terrible than to be run over by 
the cars. But, on the whole, it is not very strange that Mr. Tucker 
was killed in this way. In fact, I always expected that some such 
calamity would happen to the poor man; and I will tell you why. 

Mr. Tucker was a very slow and lazy man. He never had life 
enough in him to ** get out of the way" when danger approached. When 
he was a boy, he was the slowest little mortal that ever you saw. He 
was forever in every body's way. *' Grct out of my way, Dan. Tucker," 
you could hear people saying to hira from morning till night. He was 
so slow and lazy that several times he was TARDY in reaching school ! 
What a good-for-nothing little fellow ! I am sorry to feel obliged to 
write so about him, for it is not pleasant to say bad things of a man 
after he is dead. But it is so needless and so wrong to be tardy in 
reaching school, that, somehow, I can not help speaking right out about 
this juvenile fault of the deceased. 

Again, Mr. Tncker used to be late in attending Church. Almost 
every Sunday he would come stamping up the aisle, after the services 
had commenced. The minister often spoke of the importance of being 
. prompt in attendance upon meetings. He said that it disturbed him 
and distracted the attention of the congregation, to have people coming 
in after the services had begun. But Mr. Tucker was so slow and 
stupid that he never seemed to take the hint. At any rate he did not 
reform his practice, but continued to drag his lazy legs into the church 
about five minutes too late. 
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Finally, Mr. Tucker was elected a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion. This is a very important office, and should be held by the veiy 
best and smartest men in community. But Mr. Tucker's laziness stuck 
to him like cobbler's wax, or original sin. He used to keep the other 
members waiting for him at least an hour, at every meeting. He was 
so slow that he never found time to visit the schools. The Teachers 
wished that ho would resign his office, that a better man might be 
chosen in his place. But he was too lazy to do even that for the good 
^f the schools. 

About paying his debts, and replying to business letters, he was just 
as slow as about every thing else. Every body called him ** lazy Dan. 
Tucker." In fact ho was a public nuisance, and nobody respected him. 
The boys got up a song about him, of which the chorus was, 
" Get out of my way, Old Dan. Tucker." 

Well, one day Mr. Tucker was crossing the railroad track. The cari 
were coming. The engineer gave the alarm. Every body about the 
depot cried out to him, **get out of the way, get out of the way, old 
Dan. Tucker !'' But Mr. Tucker did not deem it advisable to be in a 
hurry. He thought that he would take his time. But on came the 
train — thundering along like a dozen earthquakes — the whistle scream- 
ing like ten thousand flying dragons — and a hundred men and boyi 
crying at the top of their voices, ** get out of the way, old Dan. Tuck- 
er I'' But he did not do it. The whole train passed over him, break- 
ing every bone in his lazy body. ^ 

The coroner summoned a jury of inquest, who, after examining wit- 
nesses, and listening to the opinions of several eminent surgeons, ren- 
dered the following verdict. ** In our opinion the deceased came to his 
death by not getting out of the way, a habit which he unfortunately 
fornaed when a child." 

Children, poor Mr. Tucker is dead and gone. Let his fate be to 
every little boy a warning never to be tardy at school. 

(jood-bye. Editor. 



A Stump[ed] Orator- — At the close of a Teachers' institute down 
east, the principal of the academy in M., being requested to make a 
few remarks, arose and spoke as follows : 

" Ladies and gentlemen — In the language of (hesitating) — I forget 
what his name was — (hesitatingj — and also vliat he said." 
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The number of subiscriberfi in other States is nearly sufllcicnt to increase the 
subscription list to 2700. 

We have labored under circumstances of great disadvantage in extending the 
drcQlAtion of the Jouraal. Wc did not en tar on our duties lJU February ; and at 
ibatlate day we wt^re iguorant of many of the mean necessary to be employed 
!ii securing subscrlbDra. The business was new to us, and on acquaintance 
^th the Teachers of the State was limited. We had everythin;( to learn. We 
have worked haird, but have not succeeded as well as we hoped, In extending 
the circalfttJon of the Jotamal 

With owr improved knowledge of the business, we doubt not that wo could, 
"^ '^^euniAtaiires to accept the position for another year, ai eMily §wuTt 
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3500 subscribers for 1857, as we have 2583 in 1856. The restriction imposed upon 
us by the Association has somewhat hindered our greater success. 

Some ol the counties have done nobly. We trust that our readers will exam- 
ine the tabular statement which we have prepared, exhibiting the circulation of 
the Journal at the close of each year, since its commencement Had all the 
counties in the State done as well as one-fourth of them have, the Journal would 
this year have earned $1000 above all expenses. As it is, there will be a deficit 
in its footings of several hundred dollars. A full statement of the financial con- 
dition of the Journal will be presented to the Association at its meeting on the 
rWth instant. 

In •ur editorial valedictory, which will be given in the next number, we shall 
attend to topics not mentioned in this article, though relating to the general 
subject. 



i* 



WS AND REVIEWS. 



N. B. We yjfmf' notice such books only as may he presented for 
eteamination and review ^ except in instances when we believe that the 
interests of our readers would be promoted by a deviation from this 
rule. We can not promise an immediate attention to aU boohs which 
we may receive^ and must be governed by the condition of our columns ^ 
and by our ability to command time. 

Ray's Higher Arithmetic. Edited by Charles E. Matthews^ M. 
A. Cincinnati : Winthrop B. Smith & Co. New York : Clark, 
Austin & Smith. 

This work was undertaken, and partially prepared, by that distingnished 
Teacher and Author, the lamented and loved Dr. Kay. In his last sickness the 
Doctor requested Mr. Matthews to complete the preparations he had made 
which trust has been faithfully and successfully executed. Few, if any, are as 
well qualified for editing the unfinished works of Dr. Ray, as Mr. Matthews, 
who was for many years a pupil of the Doctor, and subsequently his associate in 
the Mathematical Department in Woodward College. 

From a cursory examination of the work we have formed a high opinion of 
its character; and we doubt not that it will soon rank high among the works of 
its kind. We commend it to Teachers for careful examination. For terms of 
introduction, address, T. C. Bowles, Columbus, O., or E. L. Carney, Canton O. 

The American School Manual and Juvenile Haep. DesigDed for 
Schools and the Home Circle. By J. L. Tract. Fifth edition, 
revised and enlarged. H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati, 1856. 
We have examined this work with interest and satisfaction, and without hesi- 
tation recommend its use in the circles for which it was designed. The first eighty 
pages contain selections from the Holy Scriptures—chiefly from the P&alms and 
the Gospels-'-admirably arranged for devotional reading. This part of the work 
will prove a great convenience to Teachers. Then follow more than two hail- 
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dred of the best religions hymns in our language, with about fifty pieces of 
familiar sacred music. The last part of the work embraces a collection of the 
most approved juvenile songs. 

Wo have not room to say all that we would in commendation of this work. 
Music is a necessity of our nature. If we would nng more we should sin leai. 
Chaste and elevated songs induce social and moral refinement, and conduce to 
human happiness. 

A School Atlas ov Phtsical Gsoorapht. By Cornilius Cabtu, 

A. M. Boston : Hickling, Swan & Brown, 1856. 

The design of this work is to illustrate, by the use of maps, the elementaiy 
facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology and Natural History, as presented in 
the ''Elements of Physical Geography,'* by the same author. Within thelait 
few years this subject has attracted merited attention, and many works have 
been written upon it, few of which possess merits equal to Cartee's. The Atlat, 
in design and execution, is a work of surpassing excellence. Objects of greater 
beauty than these maps seldom delight the eye, or rejoice the spirit 

Cornell's Companion Atlas, to Cornxll's High School Gsoosa- 
PHY. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

If, after this, any one fails to gain an exact idea of *' the way the land lies," it 
will be bis own fault. Fitch, and Colton, and Monteith, and McNally, and Mit- 
<*hell, and a good many others, have, within the lifetime of the youngest children 
in our schools, published Geographies and Atlases, any one of which deserves 
more praise than we have time to express. Cornell seems determined to be 
outdone by none of them. Of the Geography we have spoken, in a former 
number of the Journal, in terms of high approval. We had not then seen tbe 
Atlas, and of it alone we will now speak. It is a worthy '* companion " aad 
help-meet to the Geography. The maps are on a scale unusually large. Their 
coloring is delicate and subdued, which, to us, presents a much more pleasing 
appearance than do bright and glaring colors. In the language of the MoMm- 
chusetts Teacher^ the Atlas ^* consists of two sets of maps, one for study, and tbe 
other for reference. In the former, only the most important places are set down, 
in the expectation that the map, freed ft*om a multitude of petty details, wUl» 
with its important contentd, be, as the author says, daguerreotpped upon the 
pupils' minds. This set is then followed by a set of reference maps, filled in the 
usual manner, which will serve all the purposes of an ordinary atlas. As a 
whole, it is superior to any American school atlas we are acquainted with." 

For terms, etc., address Liberty Hall, Columbus, Ohio. 

Principles ov Chxmistrt. By John A. Portir, M. A., M. D., 
Professor of Agricultural and Organic Chemistry in Yale College. 
New York : A. S. Barnes & Co., 1857. 

It is but a few days since this work of Professor Porter came into our hands, 
and our examination of it has not been thorough, but our impressions in regard 
to it are highly favorable. It is written in an unusually clear, direct and pleas- 
ing style, and it embraces the most recent discoveries in the science. The iUos- 
trations are numerous and well engraved. 

Address Henry Childs, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Thb next number of the Journal of Education will be mailed to sub- 
scribers about the middle of this month. As it must be prepared before Janaa- 
Tj, it is best that it should reach sabscribers previoasly to the annual meeting of 
the Association. 

It will contain highly interesting articles, prepared by Messrs. Cowdery, of 
Sandusky, and Rickoflf, of Cincinnati ; important "decisions" by Mr. Barney, 
and other communications of value. It will also embrace our editorial valedic- 
tory, official notice of the approaching meeting of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, including arrangements in regard to reduced fare on the railroads,fand other 
items " too tedious to mention." It will be the first number of the sixth volume, 
DS^ and will bo sent to none but subscribers for 1857. -^T \ We advise that all 
who wish the Journal for next year, should send in their names by the 12th 
\nttant. Do not wait till the annual meeting, for during its sessions there is but 
little time for attending to such business. 



A Solemn Duty.—- Several hundred dollars are due from subscribers for the 
current volume of the Journal. The money is greatly needed, and we sincerely 
hope that it may be forwarded to us as soon as possible ; that is, '' being inter- 
preted," in about three days after this call shall meet the notice of delinquents. 

Hoi Advertisers — We shall at once pass over to our Publishers, or Prin- 
ters rather, sight drafts upon all who are indebted for advertising. As we are 
about to leave the office of the Journal, it is necessary that all outstanding 
accounts be settled without delay. 



Advertisements and Notices designed for the January number of the 
Joumalj should be received as soon as the 10th instant. 

Read Them— the new advertisements in this number. Mr. Foster offers two 
admirable works for sale ; also offers employment to a large number of " nice 
young men." Mr. Price calls attention to the excellent Normal Series— their 
price postage, etc. 



It gives us pleasure to call the attention of our readers to the advertisement 
of the American Educational Year Book for 1857, published by Robinson & 
Richardson, Boston Mass. Such a work can be made a valuable hand-book for 
Teachers. When we receive a copy we shall notice it further. 

Annual Meeting.— The ninth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' 
will be held in this city, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 30th and 31st of this 
month. Having received no official notice of this meeting ftom the Executive 
Committee, we volunteer to act in the matter. Farther and fuller notice may be 
expected in our next number. 

When.— In reply to frequent inquiries, we will mention that the official term of 
the School Commissioner commences on the first day of February. It will s&ve 
some trouble and delay if school authorities will bear this fact in mind, and 
address their communications till that time, as heretofore. X^ 
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